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ON THE 



IDEA OF UNIVERSAL POETRY. 



W HEN we speak of poetry, as an art, we 
mean such a way or method of treating a sub^ 
jecty. as is found most pleasing and delightful 
to us. In all other kinds priiterary composi- 
tion, pleasure is subordinate to use : in poetry 
only, PLEASURE is the end, to which use itself 
(however it be, for certain reasons, always pre- 
tended) must submit. 

This idea of the end of poetry is no novel 
one, but indeed the very same which our great 
philosoplier entertained of it ; who gives it as 
the essential note of this part of learning— 

THAT IT SUBMITS THE SHEWS OF THINGS TQ THE 
DESIRES OF THE MIND: WHEREAS REASON DOTH 
BUCKLE AND BO^ THE MIND UNTO THE NATURE 

OF THINGS. For to gratify the desires of the 
mind, is to please: Pleasure then, in the 

B 3 



4 OK THE IDEA OF 

idea of Lord Bacon, is the ultimate and ap* 
propriate end of poetry ; for the sake of which 
it accommodates itself to the desires of the 
mindy and doth not (as other kinds of writing; 
which are under the controul of reason) hvckle 
and how the mind to the nature of things. 

But they, who like a princijJe the better 
for seeing it in Greek, may take it in the words 
of an old philosopher, Eratosthenes, who af- 
firihed — vstkiy^ri^if tsravra s-op^a^sorOai 'i^X^V"^ 
yloLQ^ S hiatrxa\iag — of which words, the 
definition given above, is the translation. 

This notion of the end of poetry, if kept 
steadily in view, will unfold to us all the mys- 
teries of the poetic art. There needs but to 
evolve the philosopher's idea, and to apply it, 
as occasion serves. The art of poetry will be, 
universally, the art of pleasing ; and all its 
rules, but so many means, which experience 
finds most conducive to that end ; 

Sic ANiMis natum inventumquepoema JUVAi^i^is* 

Aristotle has delivered and explained thieet|9 
rules, so far as they respectr one species of 
poetry, the dramatic, or, more properly 
speaking, the tragic : And lyhea sqch a ^i^ij^ifi 
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as he/ shall do as much by the 6ther species, 
then, and not till then, a complete art ot 
POETRY will be formed. 

I have not the presumption^ to think myself, 
ia any degree, equal to this arduous task: 
But from the idea of this art, as given above, 
an ordinary writer may undertake to deduce 
some general conclusions, concerning Univer* 
sal Poetry J which seem preparatory tct thos6 
nicer disquisitions, concerning its several sorU 
or species, 

1. It follows from that idea, that it should 
neglect no advantage, that fairly offers itself> 
of appearing in such a dress or mode of Ian* 
guage, as is most taking and agreeable to Mft^ 
We may expect then, in the language or style 
of poetry, a choice of such words as are most 
sonorous and expressive, and such an arrange^ 
ment of them as throws the discourse out of 
the ordinary and common phrase of Oon versa*- 
lion. Novelty and variety are certain sources 
of pleasure : a construction of wOrds, which is 
tiot vulgar, is therefore more suited to the ends 
of poetry, than one which we are every day 
accustomed to in faniiliar discourse. Some 
txianners^ of placing them are, also, more agre^^ 
able to the ear, than oth^rsr : Poetty, thsn^ it 
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studious of these^ as it would by all means^ 
not manifestly . absurd^ give pleasure : And 
hence a certain musical cadence^ or what we 
call Rhythniy will be afiected by the poet. 

But, of all the means of adorning and en« 
livening a discourse by words, which are infi' 
nite, and perpetually grow upon us, as our 
knowledge of the tongue, in which we write, 
and our -skill in adapting it to the ends of 
poetry, increases, there is none that pleasel^ 
more, ih^n Jigurative expression. 

Jiy figurative expression^ I would be un- 
derstood to mean, here, that which respects 
the pictures or images of things. And this 
sort of figurative expression is universally 
pleasing to us, because it tends to impress on 
the mind the most distinct and vivid concep- 
tions ; and truth of representation being of less 
account in this way of composition, than the 
liveliness of it, poetry, as such, will delight 
in tropes and figures, arid those the most 
strongly and forceably expressed. And though 
the application of figures will admit of grea^ 
variety,^ according to the nature of the subject, 
and the management of them must be suited 
to the taste and apprehension of the people, t0 
whom they are addressed^ yet, in some way 
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0^ other^ thejr will find a place in all worlts of r 
poetry; Mid they who object to the use of 
them^ only diew that they are not capable of 
being pleased by this sort of composition^ or 

do, in effect, interdict the thing itself* 

'. . .- . . 

The ancients looked for so much of thik force 
and spirit of expression in whatever they dig* 
nified with the name of poenif that Horace 
tells us it was made a question by some, whe«* 
ther comedy were rightly referred to this clas^ 
because it difiered only, in point of mieasurCt 
from mere prose. 

Idcirco quidani, comoedia necne poema 
Esset, quaesivere : qiiod acer spiritus, ac vis. 
Nee verbis, nee rebus inest: nisi quod pede 

. certo 
Diffett sermoni, sermo merus — Sat. 1. 1. iv# 

But they might havie spared their doubt, or 
at least have resolved it, if they had considered 
that comedy adopts as much of this Jhrce and 
spirit of words, as is consistent with the wfl-^ 
ture and degree of that pleasure, which it pre- 
tends to give. For the name of poem will be- 
long to every composition, whose primary end 
is to please^ provide it be so constructed as to 
afford all the pleai^iirei which its kind or sort 
will pennit. 
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ir From the icfea t>f the end ef jpottty,, it 
follows, that not only figurative and tropicfl^ 
terms will be employeid iii it, as tkeie^ by the 
images th^ convey, and by the air of novelty 
which such indirect ways of speakbg cany 
,with them, are found most delightful to us, 
Imt also that fiction, ih the lai^eist sense of 
the word, is essential to poetry. For its pur*- 
pose is, not to dehneate truth simply^ but. tc^ 
present it in the most taking forms ; hot to re- 
flect the real fece of things^ font to illustrate 
and adorn it ; not to rcfpresfent the fiirest ob^ 
jects only, but to represent them in the fairert 
lights, and to heighten all their beauties up ta 
the possibility of their natures ^ nay, to out" 
strip nature, and to address itself to our wildest 
fancy, rather than to our judgment and cooler 
sense. 

« * 

OSre v6(p To-egiX^Trra 



As sings one of the profession^ who seems to 
have understood his privileges very well. 

For there is something in the mind of man^ 
sublime and elevated, which prompts it to-. 

QverIeK>k all obvious and familiar appearances^ 

• • • ' • 

» «• .• 

9 IiDp«doeIes. See Plutarcb, vol. I. p. 1ft. F^. ieS4^. 
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«nd to feigu to itself ^dier aiid more ektraor- 
dinary ; mxch a» coTrespond to the extent of its 
^wn powers, and fill out all the faculties and 
capacities of our souls* This rest less ' and as- 
piring disposition) poetiy, first tod prineipallj, 
would indulge and flatter ; and thenc^e takes its 
imme of divlncy as if some power, above Jm^ 
man, coiKpired to 1^ the mind to these exalted 
conc^tions. . 



Hence k comes > to pass^ that it deals in 
Apostrophes and iiivbcations ; that it imperso- 
-nates the virtues and vices ; peoples all creation 
with new and living, forms ; calls' up infemal 
ipectres t6 terrify, or brings down celestidi 
aaatures to astonish, the imagination; assecn^ 
bles, combines, or connects its ideas, at plea-* 
4Wire ; in short, prrferfc ^ot only the agreeable, 
tind the graceful, but, as occasion calls upoft 
iter, t&e vast, the incredible, I had almost 
tsaid, tlie impossible, to the obvious truth an4 
tiature^ of tdkings. . For all this is but a feeble . 
expression of that magic virtue of poetry, whicli 
our Shakespear has so forcibly described i^ 
those well-known lines — 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rowKng, 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, &Gm 
earth to heav'n ; 
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And^ as Imagination bodies fdith 

The forms of things unknown^ the poefs pelt 

Turns them to shape^ and gives to aeiy 

nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

When the received system of manners or 
religion in any country, happens to be so con- 
stituted as to suit itself in some degree to this 
extravagant turn of the human mind, we may 
expect that poetry will seize it with avidity", 
will dilate upon it with pleasure, and take a 
pride to erect its specious wonders on so proper 
and convenient a ground. Whence it cannot 
seem strange that, of all the forms in which 
poetry has appeared, that of pagan fable, and 
gothic romance, should, in their turns, be 
found the most alluring to the true poet. For, ^ 
in defect of these advantages, he will ever ad- 
venture, in some sort, to supply their place 
with others of his own invention ; that is, he 
will mould every system, and convert every 
subject, into the most amazing and miraculous 
form. 

And this is that I would say, at present^ of 
these two requisites of universal poetry, namely, 
that licence of expression, which we call the 
^yle of poetry^ and that licence of represent 
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tation^ which we call ^fiction. The style is, 
as it were, the Ijodyof "poetry ; jetton, is its 
souL, Having, thus, taken the privilege of a 
poet to create a Muse, we have only now td 
give her a Voice, or more properly to • tune it, 
and then she will be in a condition, as one of 
her favourites speaks, to ravish all thb Gods« 
For 



III. It follows from the. same idea of the 
endy which poetry would accomplish, that not 
only Rhythm, but numbers, properly so called, 
is essential to it. For this Art undertaking to 
gratify all those desires and expectations of 
pleasure, that can be reasonably entertained 
by us, and there being a capacity in language, 
the instrument it works by, of pleasing us very 
highly, not only by the sense-^and imagery it 
conveys, but by the structure of words, and 
still more by the harmonious arrangement' of 
them in metrical sounds or numbers, and 
lastly tliere being no reason in the nature of 
the thing itself why^these pleasures should not 
be united, it follo^y$ that poetry will not be 
that which it professes to be, that is, will not 
accomplish its oWn' purpose, unless it delight 
the ear with numbers, or, in other words^ u^- 
^^8 it be eloathetl in vsesb. 
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The reaider^ I dare say, has hitherto gone 
iiloi^ with nte, in this deduction : but here, I 
suspect, we shall separate. Yet he will startle 
the less at this conclusion, if he reflect on the 
origin and firlst application of poetry among all 
tuitions^ 

It is every where of the most early growth, 
preceding every other sort of composition ; and 
being destined for the ear, that is, to be either 
sung, or at least recited, it adapts itself, even 
in its first hide essays, to that sense of measure 
and proportion in sounds, which is so natural 
to us. The hearer's attention is the sooner 
gained by this means, his entertainment 
quickened, and his admiration of the per- 
former's art excited. Men are ambitious of 
pleasing, and ingenious in refining upon what 
they observe will please. So that musical ca- 
dences and harmonious sounds, which nature 
dictated, are farther softened and improved by 
art, till poetry become as ravishing to the eas, 
as the images, it presents, are to the imagina- 
tion. In process of time, what was at first 
the extemporaneous production of genius ' 
or passion, under the conduct oi a natu^ 
tal enry becomes the labour of the closet, 
and is conducted by artificial rules ; yet still, 
with a secret reference to the sense of hearings 
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and to that acceptation which melodious sounds 
meet with in the recital of expressive words* 

Even the prose-writer (when the art is 
enough advanced to produce prose) having 
been accustomed to have his ear consulted and 
gratified by the poet^ catches insensibly the 
same harmonious affection^ tunes his sen^ 
tences and periods to some agreement with 
song, and transfers into his coolest narrative^ 
or gravest instruction^ something of that mu* 
sic^ with which his ear vibrates from poetis 
impressions. 

In shorty he leaves measured and determi* 
nate numbers^ that is^ Metre, to the poet, 
who is to please up to the height of his facul-- 
ties, and the nature pf his work ; and only re* 
serves to himself, whose purpose of giving 
pleasure is subordinate to another end, the 
looser musical measure, or what we call 
Bhythmical Prose. 

The reason appears, from this deduction, 
why all poetry aspires to please by melodious 
Bumbers. To some species, it is thought 
more essential, than to others, • because those 
species continue to be sung, that is, are more 
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immediately addressed to the tar; and because 
. they continue to be sung, in concert with »im* 
sical instruments y by which the ear is still 
more indulged. It happened in antient Greece^ 
that even tragedy retained this accompaniment 
of musical instruments^ through all its stages^ 
and even in its most improved state. Whence 
Aristotle includes Music, properly so called^ 
as well as Rhythm and Metre, in his idea of 
the tragic poem. He did this^ because he 
found the drama of his country, omnibus nu- 
MERis ABSOLUTUM, I mean in possessicHi of all 
the advantages which could result from the 
union of rhythmical, metrical, and musical 
sounds. Modern tragedy has relinquished 
part of these : yet still, if it be true that this 
poem be more pleasing by the addition of the 
musical art, and there be nothing in the nature 
of the composition which forbids the use of it, 
I know not why Aristotle's idea should not be 
adopted, and his precept become a standing 
law of the tragic stage. For this, as every 
other poem, being calculated and designed 
properly and ultimately to please, whatever 
contributes to produce that end most perfectly, 
all circumstances taken into the account, must 
be thought of the nature or essence of the 
kind. 
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But without canying matters so far, let us 
confine our attention to metre, or what we call 
verse. This must be essential to every work 
bearing the name of poemy not, because "we 
are only accustomed to call works written in 
verse, poems, but because a work, which pro- 
fesses to please us by every possible and proper 
method, and yet does not give us this plea- 
sure, which it is in its power, and is no way 
improper for it, to give, must so far fall short 
of fulfilling its own engagements to us ; that is,».> 
it has not all those qualities which we have a 
right to expect in a work of literary art, of 
which pleasure is the ultimate end. 

To explain myself by an obvious instance. 
History undertakes to instruct us in the 
transactions of past times. If it answer this 
purpose, it does all that is of its nature ; and^ 
if it £|)d ibeans to please us, besides, by the 
harmony of its style, and vivacity of its narra- 
tion, all ^his is to be accounted as pure gain : 
if it instructed only, by the tfuth of its 
reports, and the perspicuity of , its method, it 
would fully attain its end* Poetry, on the 
cither hand, undertakes to please. If it em- 
ploy all its powers to this purpose, it effects all 
that is of its nature : if it serve, besides, to 
inform or instruct us, by the truths it conveys. 
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and by the precepts or examples^ it inciiIq^jl^Sy 
this service may rather be accepted, thaja re- 
quired by us : if it pleased only, by its inge- 
nious fictions, and harmonious structure, it 
would discharge its office, and answer its 

In this sense, the famous saying of Erato- 
sthenes, quoted above — thai the poet's mini is 
to please, not to instruct — is to be under- 
jttood : nor does it appear, what reason 8trabo 
eould have to take ofience at it ; however it 
might be misapplied, as he tells us it was, by 
that writer. Por, though the poets, no doubt 
(and especially the poet, whose honour the 
great Geographer would assert, in his criticism 
on Eratosthenes) frequently instruct us hy % 
true and faithful representation of things ; yet 
even this instructive air is only assumed for the 
sake of pleasing ; which, as the human mind 
is constituted, they could i^ot so well do, if 
they did not instruct at all, that is, if truth 
were wholly neglected by tiiem* So that plea-' 
sure is still the ultimate end and scope of the 
poefs art; and instruction itself is, in his 
hands, only one of the means, by which he 
would effect it*>. 

^ See Stkabo, 1. i. p. lb. Par. 162a 
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I am the larger on this head to shew that it 
is not a mere verbal dispute, ' as it is commonly 
thoi^ht^ ivhether poems should be written ia 
verse, or no. Men may include^ or twt in- 
clude^ the idea of metre in their complex idea 
of what they call a Poem. Whatt I contend 
for, is, that metre, as an instrument of 
pleasing, is essential to every work of poetic 
art, and would therefore enter into such idea, 
if men judged of poetry according to its con^ 
fessed nature and end. 

Whence it may seem a little sttan^, that 
my Lord Ba<K>n should speak of poesy as a 
part of learning in measure of words ram Td£ 

- MOST PART restrained ; when his own notion, 
as we have se^i above, was, diat the essence 
of poetry consisted in subndtting the shews 6f 
things ta the desires of the nemd. . For these 
shews of things could only be exhibited to the 

' mind through the medium of words : and it is 
just 9s natural for the mind to desire that these 
Widrds should be karmSmous, ^ as that the 
images, eonv^ed in them, should be illus- 

, trious ; there being a capacity in the mind of 
being ddighted tha^cmgh its organ, the ear, as 
well as through its power, or faculty of imagi- 

,nation. And the wonder is the greater, be* 
cause the great philosopher himself was aware 

VOL, II, c 
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of the agreement and consort which poetry 
hath with nmsiCj as well as with marCs nature 
and pleasure y that is, with the pleasure which 
naturally results from gratifying the imagina- 
tion. So that, to be consistent with himself, 
he should, methinks, have said — that poesy 
was a part of learning in measure of words 
ALWAYS restrained; such poesy ^ as, through 
the idleness or negligence of writers, is not so 
restrained, not agreeing to his own idea of this 
part of learning^. 

These reflexions will afford a proper solu- 
tion of that question, which has been agitated 
by the critics, " Whether a work of fiction 
^^ and imagination (such as that of the arch-^^ 
'^ bishop of Cambray, for instance) conducted^ 
*^ in other respects, according to the rules of 
^f the epic poem, "but written in prose, may 
^* deserve the name of Poem, or not** For, 
though it be frivolous indeed to dispute about 
names, yet from what has been -said it appears^ 
that if metre be pot incongruous to the nature 
of an epic bompositi'on, and it afford a pleasure 
which is not to be found in mere prose, metre 
is, for that reason, essential to this mode of 



« Adt. op ti&AftNiNOj vol, i p. 50. Dr. Birsh** Sd. 
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writiiig ; which is only SBying in other words^ 
that an epic composition^ to give all the plea- 
sure which it is capable of giving, must be 
written in verse^ 

But, secondly, this conclusion, \ think, ex- 
tends farther than to such works as aspire to 
the name of epic. For instance, what are we 
to think of those navels or romances^ as they 
are called, that is, fables constructed on some 
private and familiar subject, which have been 
so current, of late, through all Europe? As 
they propose pleasure for their end, and pro- 
secute it, besides, in the way of Jfc/wwi, though 
without metrical numbers, and generally, in* 
deed, in harsh and rugged prose, one easily 
sees what their pretensions are, and under 
what idea they are ambitious tq be received. 
Yet, as they are wholly destitute of measured 
sounds (to say nothing of their other number-^ 
less defects) they can, at most^ be considered 
but as hasty, imperfect, , and abortive poems ; 
whether spawned from the dramatic, or nar- 
rative species, it may be hard to sdy-^ 

UnfinishM things, one knows not what to 

call. 
Their generation's so equivocal 

. c 2 ' 



However, sueh as they are, these 
haye been gejnerally well receited : SMte^ for 
the real merit of their execution 5 Others, tor 
their amusing subjects ; All of them, fer the 
gratification they afibrd, or promise at least, 
to a vitiated, palled, and sickly imagihation — 
that last disease of learned minds, 'and sure 
prognostic of expiring Letters. But whatevei^ 
may be the temporary success of these things 
(for they vanish as fest as they are produced, 
and are produced as soon as they are conceived) 
good sense wiH acknowledge no work of art 
but such as is composed according to the Ij^ws 
of its kind. These kinds, as arbitrary things 
as we account them (for I neither forget nof 
dispute what our best phil6sophy teaches con- 
cerning kinds and sorts), have yet so ^r theit 
foundation in nature and the reason of thingd^ 
that it will not be allowed us to mtiltiplyj ot 
vary them, at pleasure. We may, indeed, 
mix and confound them, if we Will (for there 
is a sort of literary luxury, which wouM en- 
gross all pleasures at once, even such as arc 
contradictory to each other), or, in our rage 
for incessant gratification, we may take up 
with half-formed pleasures, such as come first 
to hand, and may be administered by any 
body: But true taste requires chaste, severe. 
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afi4 sinipte pteasuf^s; m^ tra^geniw will w\y 
be concerned in admim9!i»Tmg niich. 

Lastly^ on ih^ same prioinple w wbioh we 
have decided 0n theuae q[ueption9 CQpqerrting 
the 4fJbsolfife merits o( ppems ui prop^j in 
a// languag^j we may^ ako^ detetfuinf ano«^ 
ibfir, which h»i been' put conceiving tib^ 
eomparative m^its of rhymeOj and . wh^t is 
called Bi^NK versCi in our own^ tiftd tti^e other 
modern languf^est 

Critics and antiquaries have been soUicitous 
to find out who were the inventors of rbyme^ 
which some fetph from the Monks^ some from 
the Goths, and others from the Ai*abians: 
whereas, the truth seems to be, that rhpme, 
or the consoifiance of final syllables, ocpu]rriog 
at stated intervals, is the dictate of nature, cr, 
as we may say^ an appeal to the ear, in all hn-^ 
guages, and in some degree pleasing in all. Tb^ 
^fierence ia, that» in sfime languages, these con* 
sonances are apt of themselves to occyr so often 
that they rather nauseate, than please, ai»d so, 
instead of beii^ affected, ane studiously avoided 
by good writers ; while in others, ajs in all the 
inodern ones, where these, consonance are less 
fre<juent, and where the quantity of syHahl^s 
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is not so distinctly marked as^ of itself, to af- 
ford an harmonious measure and musical va^ 
riety, thq*e it is of necessity that poets have 
had recourse to Rhyme ; or to some other ex- 
pedient of the like nature^ such as the AlKte^ 
ration, for instance; which is only another 
way of delighting the ear by iterated sound, 
and may be defined, the consonance of initial 
letters, as rhyme is, the consonance of final 
^llables. All this, I say, is of necessity, be- 
cause what we call verses in such languages 
will be otherwise untuneful, and will not strike 
the ear with that vivacity, which is i«quisite 
to put a sensible difierence between poetid 
numbers and measured prose. 

In short, no method of gratifying the ear 
by measured sound, which experience has 
found pleasing, is to be n^lected by the poet : 
and although, from th^ different structure 
and genius of languages, these methods will 
be different, the studious application of such 
methods, as each particular language allows, 
becomes a necessary part of his office. He 
will only cultivate those methods most, which 
tend to produce, in a given language, the most 
harmonious structure or measure^ of which it 
is capable. 
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Hence it comes to pass, that the poetry of 
gome modem languages cannot so much as 
subsist, without rhyme: In others, it is only 
embellished by it. Of the former sort is the 
French, which . therefore adopts, and with 
good reason, rhymed verse, not in tragedy 
only, but in comedy : And though foreigners, 
who have a language differently constructed, 
are apt to treat this observance of rhyme as an 
idle affectation, yet it is but just to allow that 
the French themselves are the most competent 
judges of the natural defect of their own 
tongue, and the likeliest to perceive by what 
management such defect is best remedied or 
concealed, 

In^ the latter class of languages, whose 
poetry is only embellished by the use of 
rhyme, we may reckon the Italian and the 
English : whiph being naturally more tuneful 
and harmonious than the French, may afford 
all the melody of sound which is expected in 
some sorts of poetry, by its varied pause, and 
quantity/ only ; while in other sorts, which are 
more soUicitous to please the ear, ^nd where 
such sollicitude, if taken notice of by the 
reader or hearer, is not resented, it may be 
proper, or rather it becomes a law of the Eng- 
lish and Italian poetry, to ?idopt rhyme. Thus, 
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our tragedies are usually ccMSiposed in blai^ 
verse: but our epiq and Lyric compositiona 
are found most pleasing, when cloathed in 
rhyme. Milton, I knovr^ it will be said, is 
an exception: But, if we set aside scmdo 
learned perscms, who have suflfered themsdivea 
to be too easily prejudiced by their admiration 
pf the Greek and Latin lai^uages, and still - 
more, perhaps, by the prevailing notion of the 
monkish or gothic original of rhymed verse> 
all other readers, if left io themselves, would, 
I dare say, be more delighted wi^ diis poet, , 
if, besides his various pause, and measured 
quantity, he had enriched his numbers, wi^ 
rhyme. So that his love of liberty, ihe ruUng 
passion of his heart, perhaps transported hini 
too &r, when he chose to fellow the example 
set him by one or two writers of prime note 
(to use his own eulogium), rather than comply 
with the regular and prevailing practice of his 
fevoured Italy, which first and principally, as 
our best rhymist sings. 

With pauses, cadence, and weU-vowelFd 

words. 
And all the graces a good ear afibrds. 
Made rhyme an art — 

Our comedy, indeed, is generally written 
in prosei but through the idlafiess^ or ill taste^ 



1^ cmr vmters^ radier than from any other jub^ 
i»use. For, though rhyme be not neoetsary, 
or rather would be improper, in the eemedy 
of our lafi^age, ivhidi can support itseif in 
poetic ntiHibers, withoat the diligence of 
rhyme ; yet some sort of metre is requisite in 
dxis humbler species of poem ; otherwise, it 
will not contribute all tb^t is within its power 
jBod province, to piease. And the particuliB]^ 
metre, proper for this species, is not far to 
seek. For it can plainly be no other than a 
cmieless and looser Iambic, such as our lan- 
guage naturally runs into, even in con versation^ 
and of which we are not without examples, in 
our oM and best' writers for the comic stage^ 
But it is nc^ wonderful that those critics, who 
take ofienee at English epic poems in rhyme^ 
because the Greek Mid Latin only observed 
quantity^ should require English comedies to 
be written in prose, though the Greek and 
Latin comedies were composed in verse. For 
the ill application of examples, and the neglect 
of them, may be well enough expected from 
the same men, siqce it does not appear that 
their judgment was employed, or the reason 
pf the thir^g attended to, ip either instance. 

And THUS much for the idea of Universal 
JPoETRY. It is the art of treating any subject 
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in sitch a way as is found most delightful to 
us; that is^ in an ornamented and numerous 

STYLE IN* the WAY OF FICTION AND IN 

VERSE. Whatever deserves the name of POEit 
must unite these three prc^rties ; only in dif- 
ferent degrees of each, according jto its nature* 
For the art of every kind of poetry is only this 
general art so modified as the natttre of eacb^ 
that is, its more immediate and subordinate 
ej[kdf may respectively require. 

We are now, then,, at the wellhead of the 
poetic art ; and they who drink deeply of this 
spring, will be best qualified to perform the 
rest But all heads are not equal to these co- 
pious draughts ; and, besides, I hear the sober 
reader admonishing me long since — 

Lusisti satis atque bibisti ; 
Tempus abire tibi est, rie potum laroius 

AEQ.UO 

Rideat, et pulset lasciva decentius aetas. 
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In the fbriner Essay, I gave an idea, or slight 
sketeh^i of Universal Poetry. In this, I at- 
tempt to deduce the laws of one . of its kinds, 
the DramcUiCy under all its forms. And I 
engage in this task, the rather, hecause, though 
much has been said on the subject of the 
drama, writers seem not to have taken suffi- 
cient pains to distinguish^ with exactness^ its 

« 

several species* ' 

4 • ' • 

1 deduce the laws of this poem, as I did 
those of poetry at large, from the consideration 
<^ its end: not the general end of poetry, 
^hi<!h alone. was proper to be considered in 
the former case, but the proximate end Rf 
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this kmd. For from these ends, in subordi^ 
nation to that, which governs the genus, or 
whidh all poetry, as such, designs and prose- 
cutes, are the peculiar rules and maxims of 
each species to be derived. 

The purpose of this Drama is, univer- 
sally, " to represent human life in the way of 
^^ action.'^ .But as such representation is made 
for separate and distinct ends, it is, further, 
/ distinguished into difierent species, which we 
know by the names of Tragedy, Comedy, 
and Farce. 

By Tragedy, then, I mean that species 
of dramatic representation, whose end is 
^^ to excite the passions of pity and terror, 
and perhaps some others^ nearly allied to 

themJ* 

\ ' 

• / 
By Comedy that, which proposetif, for the 

ends of its representation, " the sensation of 

pleasure arising from a ^view of the truth of 

^ CHARACTERS, morc especially their specific 

differences.^^ 

By Farce I understand, that species of the 
drama, ^^ whose sole dim and tendency is t6 
excite laughter/' 
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The ides^ of these three species being then 
proposed, let us now see^ what conclusions 
may be drawn from it. And chiefly in respect 
of Tragedy and Comedy, which are most 
important. For as to what concerns the 
province of Farce, this will be easily under- 
stood, when the character of the other two 
is once settled. 
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ON THE PROVINCES OF TRAGEDY ANH 

COMEDY. 



- From the idea of these two species^ 
given above, the following conclusions, about 
the natures of each, are immediately deducible* 

1 . If the proper end of tragedy be to cif- 
feet, it follows, ^^ that actions, not characters, 
^^ are the chief object of its representations.'* 
For that which affects us most in the view of 
human life is the observation of those signal 
circumstances of felicity or distress, which 
occur in the fortunes of men. But felicity 
and distress, as the great critic takes notice, 
depend on action; xara rag TSTpa^sigj siialfioueg, 
^ revavriou. They are then the calamitous 
^events, or fortunate Issues in human action, 
which stir up the stronger (iffections, and agi- 
tate the heart with Passion, The manners 
are not, indeed, to be neglected. But they 
become an inferior consideration in the views 
of the tragic poet, and are exhibited only for 
the sake of making the action more proper to 
interest us. Thus our joy, on the happy 
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iatastrophe of the ikble^ depends^ in a good 
degree, on the virtuous character of the 
agent ; as on the other hand, we sympathize 
more strongly with him, on a distressful issue. 
The manners of the several persons in the 
drama must, . also, be signified, that the ac-^ 
tion, which in many cases will be determined 
by them, may appear to be carried on with 
truth and probahility. Hence every thing 
jmssing before us, as we are accustomed to see 
it in, real life. We enter more warmly into their 
interests, as forgetting, that we are attentive 
to a Jktitious scene. And, besides, from 
knowing the personal goody or illy qualities 
of the agents, we learn to anticipate their fu*- 
ture felicity or misery ^ which gives increase 
to the passion in either case. Our acquaint^ 
ance with Iago^s close villainy makes us 
tremble for Othello and Desdemona before* 
hand : and Hamlet's Jilial piety and intrepid 
daring occasion the audience secretly to exult 
in the expectation of some successful vengeance 
to be inflicted on the incestuous murderers* 



2. For the same reason as tragedy takes for 
its object the actions of men, it, also, prefers, 
or rather confines itself to, such actions, a( 
are most important. Which is only sa}ang> 
that as it intends to interest ^ it, of course^ 
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chuses the representation of those evtnfs'^ 
which are most interesting. 

And this shew$ the defect of modern tra-* 
gedy, in turning so constantly as it do^s, on 
love subjects; the eflfect of this practice is^ 
that, excepting only the rank of the actors 
(which indeed^ as will be seen presently, is of 
considerable importance), the rest is below the 
dignity of this drama. For the action^ when, 
stripped of its accidental ornaments and re^ 
duced to the essential fact ^ is nothing more 
than what might as vi^ell have passed in a cot-^ 
tage, as a king's palace. The Greek poets 
should be our guides here, who take the very 
grandest events in their story to ennoble their 
tragedy. Whence it comes to pass that the 
action^ having an essential dignity, is always 
interestingj and by the simplest mans^ment 
of the poet becomes in a supreme degree, 
pathetic. 



3. On the same account, the ;?er^0M5, whose 
actions Tragedy would exhibit to us, must be 
of prtnjcipal rank and dignity. For the ac- 
tions of thtse are, both in themselves and iri 
their consequences i most fitted to excite pas^ 
sion. The distresses of private and inferior 
pQrsoj:)s Mrill, no doubt, ctffect us greatly ; and 
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We may give the name of tragedies, if we 
please, to dramatic representations of them: 
as, in fact, we have several applauded pieces 
of this kind. Nay, it may seem, that the for- 
tunes of private men, ad more nearly re- 
ambling those of the generality, should be 
most (effecting. But this circumstance, in no 
degree, makes amends for the loss of other and 
much greater advantages. For, whatever be 
the unhappy incidents in the story of private 
men, it is certain, they must take fester hold 
of the imagination, and, of course, impress 
the heart more forcibly, when related of the 
higher characters in life. 

EuRiP. Hipp. V. 1484. 

* 

. KingSj" Heroes, Statesmen, and other persons 
of great and public authority, influence by 
their ill-fortune the whole community, to 
which they belong. The attention is routed, 
and all our faculties take an alarm, at the ap- 
prehension of such extensive and important 
wretchedness. And, besides, if we regard the 
event itself, without an eye to its effects, there 
is still the widest difference between the two 
cases. Those ideas of awe and veneration, 

D 2 
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whidi opimoii throws Fpund the persons of 
princes, make us esteem the very siime event 
m their fortunes, as more august aad eipphd- 
tical/ than in the fortunes of private men.. . In 
the one, it is ordinary and familiar to our con-* 
ceptions ; it is singufar and surprizing, in th^ 
^ther. The fell of a cottage, by the accidents 
of time and weather, is almost unheeded^ 
while the ruin of a fewer, which the neigh** 
bourhood hath gazed at for ages with admi- 
ration, strikes all observers with concern. So 
ffaat if we ehuse to continue the absurdity, 
takeS notice of in the hst article of planning 
unimportant action in our tragedy, we should, 
at least, take care to give it this foreign and 
exti^nsic importance of great actors : Yet our 
passion for the familiar goes so far, that we 
have tragedies, not only of private action, but 
of private persons ; and so have well nigh an- 
nihilated the noblest of the two dramas 
amongst us. On the whole it appear^, that 
as the proper object of tragedy is action, so it 
is important action, and therefore more espe- 
cially the action of great and illustrious men^ 
Each of these conclusions is the direct conse- 
quence of our idea of its end. 

The reverse of all this holds true of comedy; 
For, 
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1 . Comedy, by the very terms of the defi- 
Yiitton, is conversant about characters. And 
if we observe, that which creates the pleasure 
we find in contemplating the lives of men, 
considered as di^ftinct from the interest we take 
in their fortunes, is the contemplation of their 
manners and humours. Their actions^ when 
*hey are not of that sort, which seizes our ad- 
miration, or catches the . affections, are no 
otherwise considered by us, than as they are 
sensible indications of the internal sentiment 
and disposition. Our intimate consciousness 
<^f the several turns and windings of our nature, 
makes us attend to these pictures of hunian 
life with an incredible curiosity. And herein 
the proper entertainment, which comic repre- 
sentation, as suchy administers to the mind, 
consists. By turning the thought on event 
and action, this entertainment is proportion- 
ably lessened ; that is, the end of comedy is 
less perfectly attained*. 

d Aristotle was of the same mind> as appears from his 
defixution of comedy, ivhiehi says he, is MIMHSIL OAY- 
AOTEPftN i [it. «.] that is, the imitation of characters, ' 
whatever be the distinct meaning of the term ^auXorfpot. 
It is true, this critic, in his account of the origin of tra« 
g^y and comedy^ makes them both the imitations of ac- 
tions. Oi fAty C(fAi6r(poi TA2 KAAAS l/x»|Lt5y7o TIPAfiEir, ol 

ii »»TAsnfo» TAZ Twv ^vTwf. [x. J,] Yet, even here, the 
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But here^ sigain^ though action be not the 
main object of comedy, yet it is not to be neg- 
lected, any moj^ than character in tragedy, 
but comes in as an useful accessary, of assistant 
to it. For the manners of men- only shew, 
themselves, or shew themselves most usually, 
in action. It is this, which fetches out the 
latent strokes of character, and renders the 
inward temper and disposition the object of 
sense. Probable circumstances are then ima- , 
gined, and a certain train of action contrived, 
to evidence the internal qualities. There is 
no other, or no probable way, but this; of 
bringing us acquainted with them. Again; 
by engaging his characters in a course of action 
and the pursuit of some end, the comic poet 
leaves them to express themselves undisguisedly, 
and without design ; in which the essence of 
humour consists, 



Add to this, that when the Jable is so con- 
trived as to attach the mind, we very naturally 
fancy ourselves present at a course of living 
action. And this illusion quickens our atten* 

expression is so put> as if he had been conscious that 
persons, not actions^ were the direct object of comedy, 
Aod the quotation^ now alledged from another place^ 
where a definition is given more in fonnji 'Shews^ that this 
ivas^ in effect; his sentiment 
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tion to the cJiaracterSy which no longer ap- 
pear to us creatures of the poet's fiction, but 
actors in real life. 

These observations concerning the mode- 
rated use of action in comedy, instruct us 
what to think " of those intricate Spanish plots, 
^^ which have been in use, and have taken both 
" with us and some French writers for the 
^^ stage., The truth is, they have hindered 
very much the main end of comedy. For 
when these unnatural plots are used, the 
'^ xnind is not only entirely drawn off from 
the characters by those surprizing turns and 
revolutions; but characters have no oppor- 
^' tunity even of being called out and displaying 
" themselves. For the actors of all characters 
^^ succeed and are embarrassed alike, when the 
" instruments for carrying on designs are only 
^^ perplexed apartments, dark entries, dis- 
" guised habits, and ladders of ropes. The 
^^ comic plot is, and must, indeed, be carried 
^^ on by deCeipt. The Spanish scene does it 
" by deceiving the man through his senses: Te- 
^^ rence and Moliere, by deceiving him through 
*^ his passions and affections. This is the 
^^ right method : for the character is not called 
^^ out under the^r^^ species of deceipt : under 
^^ the second, the cb^ract^r does a//.*' 
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2. A$ character^ not action, is the object 
of comedy ; so the characters it paints must 
not be of migular and illustrious note, either 
for their virtues or vices. The reason is, that 
such characters take too fast hold of the affec^ 
tions, and so call off th(^ mind from adverting 
to the truth of the manners ; that is, from re* 
ceiving the pleasure, which this poem intends. 
Our sense of imitation is that to which the 
comic poet addresses himself; but such pic^ 
tures of eminent worth or villainy seize upon 
the moral ^ense; and by raising the strong 
correspondent passions of admiratiqn and ah^ 
horrence, turn us aside from contemplating 
the imitation itself And, 

3. For a like cause, comedy confines its 
views to the characters of private and inferior 
persons. For the truth of character, which 
is the spring of humour, being necessarily, as 
was observed, to be shewn through the medium 
of action, and the actions of the great being 
usually such as excite the pathos, it follows of 
course, tliat these cannot, with propriety, be 
made the actors in comecfy. Persons of high 
and public life, if they are drawn agreeably to 
bur accustomed ideas of them, must be.em-^ 
ployed in such a course of action, as arrests 
the attentionjT or interests the passions; an4 
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either way it diverts the niind from obfiierving 
the truth of manners, that is, it prevents the 
attainment of the specific end, v/hich comedy 
designs. 

And if the reason, here given, be sufficient 
to exclude the higher characters in life from 
this drama, even where the representation is 
intended to be serious, we shall find it still 
more improper to expose them in any pleasant 
or ridiculous light. 'Tis true, the folHes and 
foibles of the great will apparently take an 
easier ridicule by representation, than those of 
their inferiors. And this it was, which misled 
the celebrated P. Corn£IJll£ into the opinion, 
that the actions of the great, and etjen of 
kings themselves, provided they he of the ridi- 
culous kind, are qs Jit objects of comedy, as 
any other. But he did not reflect, that the 
actions of th^ great being usually such, as in- 
terest the intire community, at least scarcely 
any bther falling beneath vulgar notice ; and 
the higher characters being rarely seen or 
contemplated by the people but with revet*ence, 
hence it is, that in fact, the representation of 
high life cannot, without offence to proba- 
bility, be made ridiculous, or consequently be 
Admitted into comedy under this view. And 
therefore Plautus, when he thought fit to 
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introduce these reverend personages on tlie 
comic stage in his Amphitrug, though he em- 
ployed them in no very serious matters, was 
yet obliged to apologize for this impropriety in 
calling his play a Tragicomedy. What he 
says upon the occasion, though delivered with ^ 
an- air of pleasantry, is according to the laws of 
just criticism. 

Faciam ut commista sit Tragicocomoedia. 
Nam me pcrpetuofacere, ut sit Comoedia 
Reges auo VENIANT ET Dii, noH par arhitrpr. 
Quid igitur ? Qaoniam hie servos auoauE 

PARTES HABET, 

Faciam sit, proinde ut dixi, Tragicocomoedia. 

pROL. IN Amphit. 

And now, taking the idea of the two dramaSy 
as here opened, along with us, we shall be 
able to give an account of several attributes, 
common to both, or which further characterize 
each of them. And^ 

\. A plot will he required in both. For the 
end of tragedy being to excite the affections Jy 
action, and the end of comedy, to manifest the 
truth of character through it, an artful con- 
stitution of the. Fable is required to do justice 
both, to the one and tlie other. It serves to 
bring out the pathos , and to produce humour. 
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And thus the general form or structure of the 
two dramas will be one and the same* 

2. More particularly, an unity and even 
simplicity in the conduct of the fabje • is a 
perfection in each. For the course of the 
CLffections is diverted and weakened by the in-^ 
tervention of what we call a double plot ; and 
evenjby a ^multiplicity of subordinate events^ 
though tending to a common end ; and, of 
persons^ though all of them, some way, con- 
cerned in promoting it. The like consideration 
shews the observance of this rule to be essen- 

. e The neglect of this is one of the greatest defects in 
the modern drama ; which in nothing Mh so much short 
of the perfection of the Greek scene as in this want of 
simplicity in the constriction of its fable. The good sense 
of the author of the History of the Italian Theatre {who, 
though a mere player, appears to hfive had juster notions 
of the draona, than the generality of even professed critics) 
was sensibly struck with this difiPerence in tragedy, 
" Qdani h. Tunit^ d'action, says he, je trouve un grande 
" difference entre les tragedies^Circcques et lA tragedies 
*' Francoises ; j'apper^ois toi^ours ais^ment Taction des 
" tragedies G^ecques, et je ne la perds point de vile ^ mais 
*' dans les tragedies Francoises, j'avoiie, que j*ai souvent 
" bien de la peine k demSler I'action des episodes, dont 
" elle est charg^e." [Hist, du Theatre Italieriy par LoiJia 
RiccQBONi, p. 293. Paris 1728.] 
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tisrl to just comedy. For when the attention 
is split on so many interfering objects, we are 
not at leisure to observe, nor do we so fully 
' enter into, the truth of representation in any 
of them ; the sense of humour ^ as of the pathos, 
depending very much on the continued and 
undiverted operation of its object upon us. 

3. The two dramas agree, also, in this cir- 
cumstance; that the manners of the persons 
exhibited should be imperfect. An absolutely 
good, or an absolutely bad, character is fo- 
reign to the purpose of each. And the reason 
is, 1, That such a representation is improbable. 
And probability constitutes, as we have seen, 
the very essence of comedy; and is the me- 
dium, through which tragedy is enabled most 
powerfully to aflfect us. S. Such characters 
are improper to comedy , because, as was hinted 
above, they turn the attention aside from con- 
templating the expression of them, which we 
. call humour. And they are not less unsuited 
to tragedy, because though they make a forci- 
ble impression on the mind, yet, as Aristotle 
well observes, they do not produce the p issions 
of pity and terror ; that is, their impressions 
are not of the nature of that pathos, by which 
Jragedy works its purpose, [x. ly.] 
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There are^ likewise, some peculiiirities, \9}i^ 
distinguish the two dramas. And , ^ ,..^ . 

1. Though a plot be necejfsary ta, produce 
humour, as well as the pathasy yet a. "good 
plot is not so essential to comedy, as tragedy. 
For the pathos is the result of tlie entire qction; 
that IS, of all the circumstances of the story 
taken together, and conspiring by a probable 
tendency, to a completion in the event. A 
failure in the just arrangement and disposition 
of the parts may, then, affect what is of the 
. essence of this drama. On the contrary, hit- 
numr, though brought out by action, is not 
the effect of the whole, but may be distinctly 
evidenced in a single scene; as may be emi- 
nently illustrated in the two comedies of 
Fletcher, called The JLittle French Lawyer, 
and The Spanish Curate. The nice contexture 
of the fable therefore, though it may give a 
pleasure of another kind, is' not so imme- 
diately required to the production , of that 
pleasure, which the nature of comedy de- 
mands. Much less is there occasion for that 
labour and ingenuity of contrivance, which is 
seen in the intricacy of the Spanish fable. Yet 
this is the taste of our comedy. Our writers 
are all for plot and intrigue ; and never appear 
^ well satisfied with themselves as when, to 
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speak in their own phrase,' they contrive to have 
a great deal of business on their hands. Indeed 
they have reason. For it hides their inability 
to colour manners, which is the proper but 
much harder province of true comedy. 

2. Tragedy succeeds best, when the subject 
is real ; cofnedy, when it is feigned. What 
would this say, but that tragedy, turning our 
attention principally on the action represented^ 
finds means to interest us more strongly otl 
the persuasion of its being taken froni actual 
life ? White comedy, on the other hand, cail 
neglect these scrupulous measures oi probability j 
as intent only on exhibiting characters; for 
which purpose an invented story will serve 
much better. The reason is, real action does 
not ordinarily afford variety of incidents Enough 
to shew the character fully: feigned action 
may. 



\ 



And this diflerence, we may observe, ex- 
plains the reason why tragedies are often 
formed on the most trite and vulgar subjects, 
whereas a neu) subject is generally demanded 
in comedy. The reality of the story being of 
so much consequence to interest the affections, 
the more known it is, the fitter for the poef » 
purpose. But a feigned story having been 
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fimnd more convenient for the display of dia- 
racters, it grew into a rule that the story 
should be always neti?. This disadvantage ok 
the side oi the comic poet is taken notice of in^ 
those verses of AntiphaoQs^ or rather, as Ca- 
saubmi conjectures, of Aristophanes ^ in a play. 
6f his intitled, Jloiritrig. The reason of this 
•difierence now appears. 



\ 



nonf]|utA xarii wuan. elys xsTpcSrov ol Xiyoi ' 

Tttotw^ ^farcov eltriv syvco^ierftivM, 
n^iv xa/ TIP* siTreiV, (6g rj7ro[ji.vr!<rai [ji.quou 
As! rov xardiijTTfy. 'OiSiVev yap out ys ^co^ 
Ta 8' aXXa rsavr Kcovtriu* *0 Tsarrip \6u6g^ 
MijTfljp 'loxdep), ^Myari^sg, wai^eg riusg' 
' Ti ^ftTsiceS' erog, ri tffeTroiVjxep • • • • 

Eugfiv ovdjxara xaiuiiy ra ^rnxv^jLevoL 
JJpirspaVy tol pup xrapoWa, r^p xarag^o^-^p^ 
Tijv ecrfioXifv. au Sp n rsrwp Tsra^&xlTy}, 
^pifA,7jg Tig^ rj ^eihwv ng exuvpirrerGUj 
llTjXai Oi rctur s^sgi xol^ ist)?cpa> zbtoisip. 

One sees, then, the reason why Tragedy 
prefers real subJectSy 2Lnd even old ones; and, 
on the contraiy, why comedy delights in 
Ceigned subjects, and new. 
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The 8HK genina in die two dnmas is ob* 
9ev?y>Ii^ ia tfafir drmnght of ehmrmcters^ Co* 
aiedyiDdces all its Chandns general; Tra- 
gedjr^ partiemkor. The .<ivar» of Mdkie tt 
not so praparijr tiie pkiere of a awetmu wait, 
IB of cametamsmns ksdf. Racme^s Aera, on 
die odier hand^ is not a pkrtue erf cmeltyy but 
of aortiel 



Tet here it will be ptop^ to guard against 
two mistakes^ which die ptincipks now ddi- 
vered may be thoogfat to countCBaiice* 

ThejSr9# is with regard to tragic characters^ 
whidi I say are particular. My meaning is, 
they are aiore particular than those of comedy. 
That is^ the eiul of tragedy does not reqiure or 
permit the poet to draw together so many of 
those characteristic curcumstances whidi shew 
the manners^ as Comedy. For^ m the ibrmer 
6f these dramas, no more of character is 
shewn, than what the course of the action ne- 
cessarily calls forth. Whereas, all or most of 
the features, by which it is usually distin-. 
guished, are sought out and industriously 
di^lajred in the latter. 

The case is much the same as in portrait 
painting ; where, if a great master be required 



;^. 
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t<idraw a particular face ^ he givei the very 
liniments he finds in it ; yet so far resembling 
to what he obserras of the same tnr a m other 
faces, as not to affect any minute circumstance 
of peculiarity. But if the ^ame^rtiet were to 
design a head in general, he would assemble 
together all doe customary traits and fi»tui»s, 
any where observable through the species, 
which should best express the idea, whatever 
it was, he had conceived in his ovm mind and 
wanted to exhibit in the picture* 

« 
. There is nnich . the same difierence between 

the two sorts, of drantatie 'pcMraits. * Wheiiee 

It appears ^at in calling (the tmgic choraoler 

-particular t I suppose it only Uss representor 

tive of tiie kind than the comie; not ^at the 

draught of so much chamcfcer as it is con<Mifiecl 

to represent should not be generals the^ cM^ 

trary. of wbidi I have asserted and explained a^ 

large elsewhere [Notes on the A. P. v. giy;]^ 



«. 



Nea^, I ifKwe jaid, the character^ ^ of just 
ecHnedy are general And this I exphun by 
the instance of the Avare of MoHere, which 
^conforms more to the idea of avarice, than to 
that of the real avaricious man. But here 
aggiin, the reader will not unders^tand me| as 
saying this in the strict sense of the words. I 

VOL, IL K 
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even diink Moliere faulty in the instance given; 
though, with some necessary explanation, it 
may well enough serve to express my meaning. 

The view of the comic scene, being to deli- 
neate characters^ this end, I suppose, will be 
attained most perfectly, by making those cha- 
racters as universal as possible. For thus the 
person shewn in the drama being the repre- 
sentative of all characters of the same kind, 
inrnishes in the highest degree the entertain- 
ment of humour. But then this universality 
must be such as agrees not to our idea of the 
possible efBsicts of the character a& conceived in 
the abstract, but to the actual exertion of its 
powers ; which experience justifiiBs, and com^ 
mon life allows. Moliere, and before him 
Flautus, had offended' in this ; that for a pic- 
ture of the avaricious man, they presented us 
with a fantastic unpleastog draught of the 
passimi of avarice, I call this a fantastic 
draught, because it hath no archetype in na- 
ture. And it is, farther, an unpleasing one, 
for, being the delineation of a simple passion 
unmixedy it wanted all those 

-—Lights and shadw, whos^ well-accorded 

strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 



« 
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These lights and shades (as the poet finely 
calWthe intermixture of many passidns, which, 
with the leading or principal one^ form the 
human character) must be blended together in 
every picture df dramatic manners ; because 
the avowed business of the drama is to image 
ileal life. Yet the draught of the leading pas- 
sion must be as gieneml as this strife in nature 
permits, in order to express the intended cha-* 
racter more perfectly* 

All which again is easily illustrated in' thl$ 
instance^ of painting. In portraits of cha^ 
racter^ as we may call those that give a picture 
of the manners, the artist, if he be of real 
ability, will not go to work on the possibility 
of an abstract idea. All he intends, is to shew 
that some one quality predominates : and this' 
he images sti»ohgly, and by such signatures as 
are most conspicuous in the operation of the 
leading passion. And when he hath done 
this, we may, in common speech or in com- 
pliment, if we please, to his art, say of such a 
portrait that it images to us not the man but 
the passion ; just as the ancients observed of 
the famous statue of Apollodorus by Silariony 
that it expressed not the %ngry ApollodorvSy ' 
but his passion of anger^. But by this must 

^ Non hominem ex are fecit, 9ed ira^undiam, Plih. ibcxiv. 8. 

E 2 
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h$ m^rntoQ^ miy tb^t he h^^ w^pU ^upr^^d 

tfe? Wdir^ pjirt» of tlie <Je§i^fd cb^raetei'^ 
For tbfi rest bi5 tre«tts his ^ubje^t »$ he woolfl 
any other ; that is, be represents the eowtpptwr 
feiw^ ^e^tion^y or wnwders merely that ge^ 
Q^I^I fsy^iDetry ^nd propoFtiou whieh are eX-' 
peeled in 9^ humaq figure. Aad thia is to popy 
Qfttnre^ which atTords nQ specimen of a mau 
turned all into a siingle pa^$ion. Nq met^tmor-^ 
phosis could be more strapge pr incredihl^^ 
Yet portraits of this vicious taste are the ad- 
ipiratipn of coamioj^ &tarers, who^ if tbey find 
a picture of a mwr ^r instance {as there is no 
eomnsroi^er subject of moral portraits) in a col* 
)f)^io(^^ where every muscle is strained^ and 
feature hardened into the expreeaion of this 
ide?^, never fail to profess their wonder and 
approbation of it. — On this idea of excell^pe 
JLe Bfun'9 book of the Passions must be $aid 
tQ contain a set of the justest moral portrmU :, 
And tho Chakactsrs of Theopbrastus niigbt 
be PBCQm mended, in a 4raimtic view, ap pre-^ 
ferable to those of Terence. 

The virtuosi in the fine arts woqld certfiinly 
laugh at the former of these judgments^ Bat 
the letter, I suspect^ will not be thought w 
ef trftordinary. At lea^t if one n&ay gue^s fron^ 
the practice of some of our best comic writers^ 



atid the Bttccesi whi^^h such plays have com- 
ftiofily ittdt with. It wer* eaty to instani^e in 
dmost all plays <yf charactef . But if the t^ad«f 
WDtitd ^^ th^ extravagance of building dra^ 
jrifMAic martner^' on abi^tr^ict idi^s, ift its ftill 
light, he needs only turn to B. Jonsofl'i 
Mlbery man mit of hu hutmur t tvhich nndeif 
*he name of a play of character n tn fact, an 
mtttatutal, and, a» the painters call it^ hard 
fleHrttttion of a gtoup of simply ^mating p^- 
MOfts, whblly (^himericftl^ and unlike to any 
fWhg we bbseWtf in the commerce of reri Hfe* 
Yet thii comedy ba» always had its adtnirenfo 
And Randolph, in particular, was aio takef! 
iviHh the design, that he seems to have fcrtwed 
his muse's looMng-glass in express iittit^ion 
of it. 

Shakespeare, We may observe, is in this sf$ 
in all the other more essential beauties of tlw 
drama, a perfect model. If the discerning 
reader peruse attentively his cjomedies with 
this view, he- Will tind hh beH-marked cbet^ 
racters discoursing through a great deal of their 
parts, ju^t like any other, and only expt^ssing 
their essential arid leading qualities occasiofaally, 
'flid 'as chxmmstances concur to give an easy 
rfkposttion to themv This singular excelleneisi 
of his comedy, was th^ effect of bis tidf^it^ 
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faithfully after nature, and of the force and vi- 
vacity of his genius/ which made him attentive 
to what the progress of the scene successively 
presented to him ; whilst imitation and iw/e- 
rior talents occasion little writers to wind 
themselves up into the habit of attending per- 
petually to their nxain view, and a solicitude 
to keep their favourite characters in constant 
play and agitation. Though in this illiberal 
exercise of their wit, they may be said to use 
the persons of the drama a% a certain facetious 
sort do their acquaintance, whom they ui^ 
and teize with their civilities, not to give them 
a reasonable share in the conversation, but ,to 
force them to play tricks for the diversion of 
the company^ 

I have been the longer on this argument, to 
prevent the reader s carrying what I say of the 
superiority of plai/s of character to plays of 
intrigue into an extreme ; a mistake^ into 
which some good writers have, been unsus* 
pectingly betrayed by the acknowledge truth 
of the general principle. It is so natural for 
men on all occasions, to fly out into extremes, 
that too much care t^annot be had to retain 
them in a due medium. But to return from 
this digression to the consideration of thfii 
difierence of the two dramas. 
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3« A sameness of character is not usually 
objected to in tragedy: in comedy ^ it would 
not be endured. The passion of avarice^ to 
resume the instance given above^ being the 
main objecit^ we find nothing but a disgustful 
repetition in a second attempt to delineate that 
character. A particular cruel man only en* 
grossing our regard in Nero^ when the traia pf 
events evidencing such cruelty is changed^ we 
have alFthe novelty we look for, and can con- 
template, with pleasure, the very same cha- 
racter, set forth by a different course of action, 
or displayed in some other person. 

4. Comedy succee4s best when the scene is 
laid at homCj tragedy for the most part when 
abroad. " This appears at first sight whim- 
^^ sicat and capricious, but has its foundation 
in nature. What we chiefly seek in comedy 
is a true image of life and manners, but we 
are not easily brought to think we have it 
given us, when dressed in foreign modes and 
fashions. And yet a good writer must follow 
*^ his scene, and observe decorum. On the 
^' contrary, 'tis the action in trag-edy which 
'^ most engages our attention. But to fit a 
** domestic occurrence for the stage, we must 
** take greater liberties with the action than a 
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^^ well-kilown story will ailow. 
iSFirfe, vqL iv. p. iSS-] 



\^Pope\ 



Othcar characters of the two dratna^^ as well 
peculiar y as common^ which ttiight be ac* 
counted for iFom t}ie jttst notion of them^ de* 
livered above^ I lecnre to the observation of tlie 
reader. For my intention is not to write a 
eomj^etd treatise on the drama, but briefly to 
ky down 'duch principles, fronrwhence its laws 
may be derived. 



• - 
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CHAP. II. . 

OF THE GENIUS OF COMEDY. 

But it may not be ami^s to express my sell' 
a little more ftrtly as to the genius of comedy; 
which for vrai^t of passing through the hands 
of such a critic as Aristotle^ has been less 
perfecdy understood. 

Its end is the production of humour : or 
Mtbich comes to the s^me thing, **^of that 
^^pleof&ure^ which the fryxtk of representation 
*^ afibrds, in the exhibition of the private chw* 
*^ paeters of life, more particularly their spe^ 
** Cffie differences/ I add thiis latter clause, 
because the principal pleasure we take in con- 
templating characters consists in noting those 
differ endes. The general attributes of fauma- 
nify, if represented ever so truly, gire us but 
a "slender entertainment. They, of course, 
make a part of the drama ; but we chiefy de- 
light in a picture of those pecuKfir traits, 
wTiich distinguish the species^ Now these 
discriminating marks in the characters of men 
are not necessarily the causes of ridicule, or 
pleasantry of any kind ; but aceidentallifi and 
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according to the nature or quality of them^ 
The vanity, and impertinent boasting of 
Thraso is the natural object of contempt, and, 
when truly and forcibly expressed in his own 
character, provokes ridicule. The easy hu- 
manity of Mifio, which is the leading part of 
his character, is the object of approbation; 
and, when shewn in his own conduct, excites 
z pleasure, in common with all just expression 
of the manners, but of a serious nature^ a» 
being joined with the sentiment of esteem. 

But now as most men find a greater pleasure 
in gratifying the passion of contempt^ than the 
calm instinct of approbation, and since per- 
haps the constitution of human life is such, as 
affords more exercise for the one, than the 
other, hence it hath come to pass, that the 
comic poet, who paints for the generality, and 
follows nature, chuses more commonly to se- 
lect and describe those peculiarities in the 
human character, which, by their nature, ex- 
cite pleasantry, than such as create a seriousi 
regard and esteem. Hence some persons hiave 
appropriated the name of comedies to those 
dramas, which chiefly aim at producing hu- 
mour, in the more proper sense of the word ; 
under which view it means " such an ex- 
*' pression or picture of what is odd^i or ipor- 
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^ dinate in ^ach charsupter^ as gives us the 
^i fullest and strongest image of the original, 
*^ and by the truth of the representation ex- 
*^ poses the ridicule of it." And it is c«1:ain, 
that comedy receives great advantage from re- 
presentations of. this kind. Nay, it cannot 
well subsist without them. Yet it doth not 
exclude the other and more serious entertain- 
ment, which, as it stands on the same foundar 
tion of truth qf representation, I venture to 
indude under the common term. 

• 

Further, there are tuk) ways of evidencing 
the characteristic and predooainant qualities of 
men, or, of producing humour, which require 
to be observed. The one is, when they are 
shewn in the perpetual course and tenor of the 
representation; that. is, when the humour re- 
sults from the general conduct of the person 
in the drama, and the discoui*se^ which he 
holds in it.. The other is, when by an happy 
and lively stroke, the characteristic quality is 
laid open and exposed at once. 

The ^st sort of humour is that which we 
find in . the ancients, and especially Terence. 
Tb^ /a//er is almost peculiar to the moderns; 
who, iu uniting these two species of humour^ 
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hitve bfodght a Tast impfovem^tit to the 66m\fi 
scene. The reason 6f t\m differenee may pet^ 
haps have been the singulat simplicity of the 
eld writers, wh6 were cdiitented to take tip 
with sach setitiments or dfetttortaitieed, « 
mmt naturally and readily occurred in th§ 
<burde of the drama: wber^s the modenvi 
have been ambitious to shew a more e^uisitt 
and studied investi^lioii into the workings of 
human nature^ and have sought out for thoni 
pecuharly striking lineaiDents^ in which the 
essence of character consists. On the same 
iB^ount, X suppose^ it wasi that the ancients 
liad fewm^ chatiEioters in< ^mc pkys, than tbe 
inoderlis, and those more generai; Ihat is, 
their dran^tic writers were well satisfied with 
picturing ^e most MUiU person^^^ and in 
their most obvious lights. They difd not^ ai 
the moderns (who, if they wotild adpire to tine 
pi^aise of nQvelty, were dhtiged to this toute)^ 
cast about for lemfamtiaT oharattersi; anci ihi 
nicer and le^ observed peculiarities which dii^ 
tinguish tach. Be ft a® ft will, the d>8ervatlM 
is certain. Later dramatists have apparently 
shewn a more acctmtte knowle<%e of human 
life : and, by opening these flew atid ' utttryed 
veins of kumaur, have exceedingly^ ^drft*i(Jhed 
the comedy of oM times. 
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' But^ though we are hot to look for die iw9 
kpedes ef humour, before-*meiitioned, in the 
same perfection on the simpler stages of Greece 
and Rome, as in our improved Theatres, yet 
the Jirst of them was clearly seen and success- 
ftilly practised by the ancient comic masters ; 
and there are not wanting in them some few 
examples even of the last^ ^^ The old man ia 
'^ the Moiher-in^Lmo says to his Son, 

Turn tu igitur nihil adtulisti hue plus und 
sententid. 

^^ This, atiiii 6i:c^llQiiit prsqn observed to n!|j^ 
"iff true humour^ For- his character, whicb 
*^ vi^ that of a lover of money, drew the ob» 
f^ s^rvatjon naturally and forcibly from him^ 
^^ His <}l9fLppoiQtniient of a rich succession made 
^ him fip^k contemptibly of a moral lesson, 
*• whieh riqh wd covetous men, in their best 
^^ hlim<^i:Mra, Imvje no high reverence for. And 
*^ this too without design ; which is important, 
^^ and shews the distinction of what, in the 
" more restrained sense of the word, we call 
*^ humour, from oth^r modes of pleasantry. 
" For h^d a young friend of the son, an un- 
^^ concerned spectator of the scene, made tlie 
** observation, it bad then, in another's mouth, 
been wit, or a designed banter on the father's 
disappointment. As, on the bth^ hand. 
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when such characteristic qualities are ejCag- 
geratedy and the expression of them stretched 
beyond truths they become hujfoonrjfy even 
in the person's own'^ 



'I his is an instance of the second species of 
humour^ under its idea of exciting ri^cule. 
But it niay, also, be employed with the ut- 
most seriousness ; as being only a method of 
ej^pressing the truth of character ia the ?nQSt 
striking manner. This same old man in the 
Hecyra will furnish an example. Though a 
lover of money, he appears, in the main, of 
an honest and worthy nature, and to hav^ 
born the truest afiection to an amiable and fa- 
vourite son. In the perplexity of the scenei 
which had arisen from the supposed misunder- 
standing between his so7i^s wife and his own^ 
he proposes, as an expedient to end all dif- 
ferences, to retire with his wife into the country. 
And to enforce this proposal to the young 
man, who had his reasons for being against it, 
he adds, 

odiosa est hacc aetas adolescent alts : 
E medio aequuni excedere est : postremo nos 

jamfabula 
Sumus, Pamphile^ sencx atque anus. 

There is nothing, I suppose in these words, 
which provokes a smile. Yet the humour is 
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strongs ^s before. In his soUcitude to promote 
his 8<m*s satis&ctioD, he lets fall a sentiment 
truly characteristic, and whi<!h old men usuaHy 
take great pains to conceal; I mean, his ac- 
knowledgment of that suspicious fear of con- 
tempt , which is natural to old age. So true 
a picture of life, in the representation of this 
tveaknesSj might, in other circumstances, have 
created some pleasantry ; but the occasion^ 
which forced it from him, discovering, at the 
same time, the amiable disposition of the 
speaker, covers the ridicule of it, or more pro- 
perly converts it into an object of our esteem. 

We have here, then, a kind of intermediate 
species of humour betwixt the ridiculous and 
the grave; and may perceive how insensibly 
the one becomes the other^ by the accidental 
mixture of a virtuous quality, attracting c^- 
teem. Whicii may serve to reconcile the 
reader to the application of this term even to 
such expression of the manners, as is perfectly 
serious; that is, where the quality represented 
is entirely, and without the least touch of 
attending ridicule, the object of moral appro- 
bation to the mind. As in that famous asseve- 

• 

ration of thremes in the Self-tormentor : 
Homo sum : humani nihil h me alienum puto. 
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Thia is a strong cacpression of eharaetef ; 
andj coming unaffectedly from hiiti in amwer 
to the cutting reproof of his friend, 

Chreme, tantumne ah re tud 'sf oti fibi 
AUena ut cures; ea quae nihil ad te adtinent? 

hath the essence of true humour, that is, is a 
lively picture of the manners without design. 

Yet in this instance, which hath not been 
observed, the humour, though of a serious cast, 
is heightened by a mixture of satire. For 
we are not to take this, as hath constantly been 
done, for a sentiment of pure humanity and 
Ihe natural ebulhtion of benevolence. We 
may observe in it a designed stroke of satirical 
resentment. The Self-tormentor , as we saw, 
had ridiculed Chremes' curiosity by a severe 
reproof. Chremes, to be even with him, re- 
jects upon the inhumanity of his temper. 
^* You, says he, seem such a foe to humanity, 
" that you spare it not in yourself; I, on the 
" other hand, am affected, when I see it suffer 
^^ in another.^'* 

Whence we learn, that, though all which 
is requisite to constitute coniic humDur, be a 
just expression of character without design. 
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yet^tich expiresmon is felt more sensibly ^ .y9hsti 
it is further enlivened by ridiadey or quickened 
by the poignancy of satire. 

From the account of comedy, here given, 
it may appear, that the idea of this 4rama is 
oiuch enlarged beyond what it was jn Aristotle's 
time ; who defines it to be, an irnitation of 
light and trivial actions, prWQking ridicule. 
His potion was taken from the $tate and prac- 
tice of the Athenian stage ; that is, from th^ 
old or middle comedy, which answers to this 
description. The great revolution, which- the 
introduction of the new comedy made in the 
drama, did not happen till afterwards. This 
proposed for its object, in general, the actions 
and characters of ordinary life; which are 
not, of necessity, ridiculous, but, as appears 
to every observer, of a mixt kind, serious as 
well as ludicrous, and within their proper 
sphere of influence, not unfrequeritly, evea 
important. This kind of imitation therefcfre, 
now admits the serious; and its scenes, even 
without the least mixture of pleasantry, are 
entirely comic. Though the common run of 
laughers in our theatre are so little aware of 
the extension of this province, that I should 
scarcely have hazarded the observation, but. for 
the authority of Terence; who hath coiilfesstdly 

VOL. II, F 
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Tery little of the pleasant in his drama. Nay, 
one of the inOst admired of his comeclfes hath 
the gravity^ and, in some places^ aln^ost thf 
solemnity of tragedy itself. But this idea of 
comedy is not peculiar to the more polite and 
liberal ancients. Some of the best modern 
comedies are fashioned in agreement to it. 
And an instance or two, which 1 am going to 
produce from the stage of simple nature, may 
fiteni to shew it the plain suggestion of con^ 
nfion sente. 

*^The Amautas (says the author of the 
" Royal Commentaries of Pero), who were 
*^ men of the best ingenuity amongst them, in^ 
^^ vented Comedies and Tragedies ; which, 
*' on their solemn festivals, they represented 
*^ before the King and the Lords of his court. 
*^ The plot or argument of their tragedies was 
*^ to represent their military ejoploits, and the 
^' triumphs, victories, and heroic actions of 
" their renowned men. And the subject or 
^* design of their comedies was, to demonstrate 
^^ the manner of good husbandry in culHvating 
^^ andnmmtrmg their Jklds, and to shew the 
"^^ management of domestic affairs, with other 
^^fawiliar matters. These plays, contiifiues 
^ he, were not made up of obscene and dis- 
'^ hpnert fitcces, but sUch as were of serious 
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** entertainment, composed of grave and acut^ 
*^ sentences, Sec" 

Two things are observable in this brief ac- 
count of the Peruvian drama. Itrst, that it^ 
specieS'h^d respect to the very different object^ 
of the higher or lower stations. For the great 
and powerful were occupi^ in war: and 
agriculture was the chief employment ^i pri- 
vate and ordinary, life. And^ in this dis;- 
tinction^ these Indian, perfectly agreed W\^ 
the old Roman poets; whose praet£XTata 
and TOG ATA shew^ that they had precisely th^ 
same ideas of the drama. Secondly, we do 
not learn only, what difference there was be- 
twixt their tragedy and com6dy, but, we are 
also told, what difierence there was not. It 
was not, that one was serious, and the other 
pleasant. For we find it expressly asserted of 
both, that they were of grave and serious en-- 
tertainment. 

And this last will explain a similar observa- 
tion on the Chinese, who, as P. be Premers 
^quaints us^ make no distinction betwixt tra^ 
gedies and' comedies. Hiat is> no distinction, 
but what the different subjects of each make 
necessary. They do hot, as our European 
4i1!tmas, diflfer in this, that the one is intended 
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to mak€ us weep^ and the other to make us 
laugh. 

These are full and precise testimonies. For 
I lay no stress on what the Historian of Peru 
tells us, that there were no obscenities in their 
comedy, nor on what an encomiast of China 
pretends, that there is not so much as an ob- 
scene word in all their language^-, as being 
sensible, that though indeed these must needs 
be considerable abatements to i^xe humour of 
their comic scenes^ y«t, their ingenuity might 
possibly find means to remedy these defects by 
the invention and dextrous application of the 
double entendre, which, on pur stage, is found 
to supply the place of rank obscenity, and, 
indeed,* to do its office of exciting laughter 
almost as welL 

But, as I said, there is no occasion for this 
argument. We may venturej without the 
help of it, to join these authorities to that of 

f P. Alvarez Semedo, speaking of their poetry, 8ays# 
*Le plus grand advantage et la plus grande utility qu'en 
ont tip6 les Cbinois, est cette grande mbdestie et i*^ 
^ tenu6 incomparable, qui se voit en leurs ecrits, rCay^t 
*' pas meme une kttre eh'tous leurs lUfres, nVen toutes kuri 
" ecriiures, pour exprimer les parties Jionteuses de la nature.** 
[Hist. Univ. db la Chznbj, p. a^. k Lyon I§67. 4t».] 
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Terence ; wHichj .together, enable us to con- 
elude v^ry fully, m opposition, to tpe general 
sentiment, that rimcule is hot of tqe essence 
qf^Qmedy^. 
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But, ^because the general practice ,o^ th^ 
Greek and Roman theatres^ which strongly 
countenance the other opinijoh, may. still be 
thought to outweigh this single Latin poety 
together with all the eastern and western bar- 
harianSy that can be thrown into the balance, 
let me go one step further, and, by explaining 
the rise and occasion of this practice, demon- 
strate, that, in the present case, their autho- 
rity is, in fact, of no moment. 

The form of the Greek, from whence the 
Roman and our drama is taken, though ge- 
nerally improved by reflexion and just criticism, 
yet, like so many other great inventions, was, 
in its original, the product of pure chance. -^ 

Each of its species had sprung out of a chorus- 
sjongp which was afterwards ' incorpprated into 
tiie legitimate drama, and found essential to 
its true '.form. But r^dson, which saw to 

^ Le ridicule £8T CE aU*IL Y A DB PLtJS ESSBNTIEL 
A LA COMEHIE. [P. RaPIK^ ReFLEX. SUR LA POlS. p. 154. 

Paris 1684.] 
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establish what was right in this foftuitous coof 
formation of the drama, did not equally sue- 
ceed in detecting and separating what was 
wrong. For the occasion of this chorus-song, 
in their religious festivities, was widely diflTe- ' 
rent : the business at one time; being to ex- 
press their gratitude, in celebrating the jpraise^ 
of tl^eir gods and heroes; at another^ to in- 
diilge their mirth, in jesting and sporting^ 
among themselves. The character of their 
drarn^, whiph had its rise from hence, * con- 
formed exactly to the difference of these occa-. 

* Oi fJAv Ciiiitorsfei -raj xttKa.^ l/x*p5y7o «rp»(fi^> xixl r«f ruv 

toroYL noioYNTEr,:nsnEP etepoi tmnoys kai eiv 

xnMlA. [n£P. noiHT. xi."] This is Aristotle's account 
of the origin of the dififerent zpeciu iff pobt&t. Jfkey 
were occasioned^ he says, by the difierent and even oppo^- 
site tempers and dispositions of men: those of a loftier spint 
deUghting in the encomiastic poetry , while the hw/Mer' sort 
betook themteliaes tasatke. Bvt thi9> also^ is the. just ac«r 
count , of the rise ai^^ cbara^ ter of the different species of 
the Drama. Foi; they grew up, he tells us in this very, 
chapter, from tlie Dithyrambic, and Puall;c songs. 
And who were the men; who chaunted thesi, bitt the" 
rEMNOTEPOl, and EtTEAHSTEPOI, before-mentioned f 
And how were they emplotfed in them, but the former , tit- 
hymning the prahses of Bacchus; the loiter, in dealing about 
obscene jokes and taunting inneeiives on each other ? So .that 
the characters of the men^ and their $t$bje9ts, being exactly* 
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shns. Tragedy 9 :%hfp\igh all its semiial 8uc* 
cessiye stages of iipprovdment^ wa^! serious: dnd 
even solemn. . Atid a gliy or\rathpr buflbon 
spirit was the charaOteristic of comedy. 

We ^^y then, the genius of these two 
pfDfietns wasf acHnden tally, fixied in agreement to 
their res^p^otive origmals; consequent writers 
coht^ntii^' thetes^lves tp embellish and perfiect,^ 
npt cAa^^, ,tfae^rimary<form. • The practice 
of the andent stage is*tl^n of no further au- 
th^tity, than' as it accords to juait ^ critieiihx, 
Th6 solemn cast of ihAv tragedy^ indeed^^' 
b^ars. the test, and is foutad to be suitable ta 
itis real nature. Thfe same does not appear ofi 
the buric^que fohn of . comedy i.tio reason 
^V^ng b^n given. Why it mntt, M nfc^isity, 
h^^e' the. ridiculing for its object; Nay thfe 
^Seets^ of improved criticiism on the' later Greek, 
ooonedy give a, presumption of the i direct con- 
tmry* For, in. pro{k>rtion to the gradual 
^finement -of this ^|iecie9 in the hands of its 

ithe same in both, what is said of the one is equaUy appli- 
cable to the other. It was proper to observe this, or the 
reader migM, perhaps^ object to the use made of this pas- 
sage, here, as weU as above, wtiere it is brought to illus- 
triite Arbtode*s uption of the -naturet of the tragic and 
cotnic poetry* 
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greatest masters, ' the buffoon cast of the comirf 
drama was insensibly dropt and even grew into 
a severity, which departed at length very 
widely from the original idea. The admirabk 
scholar of Theophrastus, who had been tu- 
tored in the exact study of human life, saw so 
much of the genuine chdracter of true comedy^ 
that he cleansed it, at. once, from the greater 
part of those bufFoonries, which had, till his 
time, defiled its nature. His great imitator^ 
Terence, went still further ; and, whrther im- 
pelled by bis native humour, or determined by 
his truer taste, mixed so little of the ridiculous 
in his comedy, as plainly shews, it might, in; 
bis opinion, subsist entirely without it. His 
frctctice indeed, and the theory, here deli- 
vered, nearly meet. And the oonclusi<>n is, 
that comedyy which is the image of private 
life, may take either character of pleasant or 
serious y as it chances, of even nfnte th^m iiito 
one piece ; but that the former is, by no 
means, more essentia) to its constitution, tbanj 
the latter, 

I foresee but one objection, that can b^ 
made to this theory ; which has, in eifiect, 
been obviated already. " It may be said, that, 
" if this account of comedy be just, it would 
^^ follow, that it might, with equal propriety. 
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^ admit the gravest and most afiecting event«i 
" which inferior life fbrnishes, as the lightest 

r r • 

"Whereas it is notorious, that distresses of a 
** deep arid solemn nature, though faithfully 
*^ copied from the fortunes of private men^ 
^* would iiever be endured, under the name of 
^^ comedy y on the «tage. Nay, such repre- 
**'sentations would rather pass, in the public 
*^ judgment, for legitimate tragedies; of which 
"kind, ^e have, indeed, some examples ia 
*^ our language." 

I 1 * • 

Two things are mistaken in this objection^ 
Mrsty it supposes, that deep distresses of 
every kind are inconsistent with comedy ; the 
contrary of which may be learnt from the 
Self-tormentor of Terence. Next, it in- 
sinuates, that, if deep distresses of any kind 
may be admitted into comedy, the deepest 
may. Which is equally erroneous. For the 
manners being the proper object of coniedy, 
the distress must not exTceed a certain degree 
of severity, lest it draw off the mind from 
mttA, and confine it to the action only : as 
would 'h& the case of murder, adultery, and 
^ther atrdcious crimes, infesting private, as 
welt M pubUc, life, were they to be repre- 
sented, in all their horrors, on the st^ige^ 
And though som^ of these, as adultery, hsfft 
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beea broi|gl)t;j(^;p£ late^. int^^ t^e con^ic sf^e^ 
3^t it wa? npt till it hfd. Iqst the atrpqi^.of 
its nature^ and was ma4e the s^ubject of . n^i^rth 
i^nd pleasantry tp the fashionable world. But 
for .this happy disposition of tb^.^inpeSj, co* 
me^Yi as . i|iaqaged by some of our venters, 
had lost its natun^; and beconse tr<igic. And, 
yet^ considered as tragic^ such representations 
of low life h^d begu improp^. . Bf^cs^usie, where 
the intent is to affect, the, subject is with mjjre 
advantage taken from high life, all the circum-^ 
stances being, there3 more peculiarly adapted 
io answer that end. 

The solution, then of the difl^ujity Js^ ii^ one, 
word^ tl^is. All distresses fBxef jiot if^prop^p\ 
in comedy ; but such only ^s attach the raindi 
to the fahhy in neglect of the manners^ vt^hii^h^ 
are \U chi^ object. On the other haqd^ aj^l 
di^tressps are not proper m tragedy ; but sucl^ 
only asar? of force to interest the .min4 in tl^c 
action, .preferably to th^ pbseryatiou of th€i 
manners; which can qnly be ^lotie, or.i^doq^ 
most ejSectually, when ^ the distrss^i^l epenij 
i^presented^ i^ taken from /7t|i/ic /^* S^f^hat 
the distresses, spokeii of, fite equally upsij^itixl 
to what the natures both of cofAedjf aftd tta* 
gedtfy re^ctively, demand. 
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CHAP. III. 

OF M. DB rOKr£^£IX£*S NOTIO^T OIP .. 

, POMEDY. 

Notwithstanding the pains I have taken^ 
in the preceding chapters^ to establish i;ny 
theory of the comic drama^ I find myself 
obliged to support it still further against tne 
authority of a very eminent modem critic. 
M. de Fontenelle hath just now published two 
volumes of plays^ among which are some co- 
medies of a very singular character* They are 
ri6t only, in a high degree, pathetic ; but the 
scene of them is laid in antiquity ; and great 
persohages, such as Kings, Princess^Sj &c. 
are of the drama. He hath besides end^* 
voured to justify this extraordinary speciies of 
comedy by a very ingenious preface, • It will 
therefore be necessary for me to examine this 
new system, and to obviate, as far a& I can, 
the prejudices which the name of the atithor,. 
and the intrinsic merit of the plays theniiselvesp 
wilt occasion in favour of it. 

His system, as explained, fn the preface tak> 
these comedies^ is, briefly, this. 
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" The subject of dramatic representation, 
" he observes, is some event or action of hth- 
man life, which can be considered only in 
two views, as being either that of public^ or 
^^ of privafey persons. The end of such re- 
*^ presentation, continues he, is to please, 
** which it flqth either by engaging the atten- 
tion, or by moving the passions. The j^or^ 
mer is done by representing to us such 
*' events as are great, noble, or unexpected: 
^ The latter by such as are dreadful, pitiable, 
^ tender, or pleasant. Of these several sources 
*' of pleasure, he forms what he^ calls a rfritr- 
'^ matic scale, the extremes of which he admits 
to be altc^ether inconsistent; no art being 
sufficient to bring together the grand, the . 
noble, or the terrible, into the same piece' 
with the pleasant or ridiculous. Th^ im- 
" pressions of these objects, he allows, are 
' perfectly opposed to each other. So that a 
' tragedy, which takes for its subject a noble, 
or terrible event, can by xio means admit 
the pleasant. And a comedy, which repre- 
*^ sents a pleasant action, can never admit the 
^ terrible or noble. But it is otherwise, he 
"conceives, with the intermiediate species of 
^' this ^cale. .The singular, the pitiable, the 
*' tender, which fill up the jntei-val betwixt the 
^ noble and ridiculous, are equally consistent 
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with tragedy and comedy. An uncommon 
stroke of Fortune may as well befall a pea- 
sant as a prince. And two Jovers of an in- 
ferior condition may have as liyely a passion 
for each other, and,, when some unlucTcy 
event separates them, may deserve our piity 
as much, as those of the highest fortune- 
*^ These situations then are ^ually suited to 
" both dramas. They will only be modified 
^* in each a little differently. . From hence he 
^' concludes, that there may be dramatic re- 
presentations, which are neither perfectly 
tragedies nor perfectly comedies,, but yet 
partake of the nature of each, and that in 
diiGferent proportions. There paight be a 
" species of tragedy , for instance, which should 
^' unite the tender with the noble in any de- 
^^ gree, or even subsist entirely- by means of 
^* the tender : And of comedy, which should 
" associate the tender with the pleasant, or 
even retain the tender tiiroughout to a cer- 
tain degree to the entire exclusion of the 
pleasant. 
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*^ As to his layinff the scene of his comedy 
in Greece, he thinks this practice sufficiexltly 
\ justified hy the practice of the French writers, 
'^ who make no, scruple, to lay their scene 
" abroad, as in Spain or England. 
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^^ Lastly, for what concerns the introduction 
^^ of great personages into the comic drama, 
^^ he observes that by ordinary Uje^ which he 
supposes the proper subject of comedy, he 
understands as well that of Emperors and 
^* Princes, at times when they are only men^ 
^^ as of inferior persons. And he thinks it 
.*^ ye^^y evident that what passes in the. ordinary 
" /i/e, so understood, of the greatest men, is 
^' truly comic^.** 

This is a simple exposition of M. de Fonte-^ 
nelle's idea of comedy, which, however, he 
liatK set off with great elegance and a plausi- 
bility of illustration, such as writers of hfs 
class are never at a loss to give to any subject 
they would recommend. 

Now, tho* the principal aim of what ITiave 
to offer in confutation of this systena be to 
. combat the ingenious writer's notion of co- 
medy, yet as the tenor of his 'preface leads 
him to deliver his sentiments also of tragedy, 
I shall not scruple intermixing, after his ex- 
ample, some reflexions on this latter draxna* 

M. de Fontenelle sets out with observing, 
tl^t the end of dramatic representation is to 

^ PreJ. generate, torn. vii. Par. IfSh 
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f lease. This end is very geneital.' But he 
^plains himself more precisely, by saying, 
ihts pleasure is bf iwo lands, and consists 
either in attaching the mind or affecting it^ 
Ana this is not much amiss. But his further 
explanation of iJiese terms is suspicious. ^*.Thfe 
mind^ says he, is attached by the repre- 
sentation of what is great, nohlcy singular^ 
^* or unexpected ; It is affected by what is 
'* terrible, pitiable, tender, or pleasantK^ In 
this enumeration he forgets the merely natural 
draught of the manners. Yet this is surely 
one of the means by which the drama is en- 
abled to attach the spectator. With me^ I 
confess, this is the first excellaice of comedy. 
Nor could he mean to include this* source of 
pleasure under his second division. For tho* 
a lively picture of the manners may in some 
sort be said to affect us, yet certainly not as 
coming under the consideration of what is 
terrible, pitiable, tender, or ridiculous, but 
simply of what is naturah The picture is 
pleasant or otherwise, as it chances ; but is 
always the source of entertainment to the ob- 
server. When the pleasantry is highl, it takes 

^ *^ On attache par le grand, par le aoble, par le rane^. 
*' par Timpr^vCi. On dmeut par le teirible ou affreux, 
'* par le pitoyable, par le tendre, par le plaisant ou ridi- 
'' cule." p. XIV. 
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indeed the passion of ridicule. In other inr 
stances^ it can scarcely be said to movCf^ 
" emouvoir." Now this I take to be a very 
considerable omission. For if the observation 
of character be a pleasure, which comedy is 
more particularly qualified to give^ and which 
is not in any degree so compatible with tra^- 
gedy, does not this bid fair for being the pr(h 
per end of comedy? Human life^ he says^ 
which is the subject of the drama^ can only be 
^regarded jin two views> as either that of the 
great and principally of kings; and that (>f 
private men. Now the attachments and emo- 
tionSy he speaks of, are excited more power- 
fully and to more advantage in a representation 
of the former. That which is peculiar to a 
draught of ordinal^ life, or which is attained 
mmt perfoctly by it, is the delight arising from 
a just exhibition of the manners. Noj he will 
say. The pleasant belongs as peculiarly to a 
picture of common life, as the natural. Surely 
not. Common life distorted, or what we call 
forcCy gives the entertainment of ridicule more 
perfectly than comedy. ^ The only pleasure, 
which an exposition of ordinary life afibrds^ 
distinct from that we receive from a 'view of 
high life on the one hand, and ordinary life 
disfigured on the other, is the satisfaction of 
contemplating the tiruth of character. How* 
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ever then this species of representation may be 
improved by incorporating other. kinds of ex- 
cellence with it, is not this, of pleasing by 
the tmih of character, to be considered as the 
appropriate^ end of comedy ? 

I dozx't dispute the propriety . of serious or 
even afiectiag comedies. I have already ex- 
plained myself as to this point, and have shevrn 
under what restrictions the weeping eomed^y 
la larmoyante comedie, as the French call it, 
may be admitted on my pkni. The main 
qteestiofi' is^ whether there be any foundation 
lit natare for two distinct and separate species 
ottdy of the drama ; or whether, as he pre- 
tends, a certain ^ca/e, which connects^ by an 
insensible communication the several modifi-^ 
cations of dramatic representation, unites and 
incorporatesthe two species into one. 

tt is true the laws of the drama, as formed 
by Aristotle out of the Greek poets, can of 
liiemselves be no rule to us in this matter; 
because these poets had given no example of 
such intermediate species. This, for aught 
appears to the contrary, may be an extension of 
the province of the drama. The question then 
must be tried by the success of this new prac^ 

VOL. 11. G 
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tice, compared with the gieneral dietale^ of 
common sense;. 

For I perfectly agi^ee with this judicious critic^ 
that we have a right to iaquire if^ in what con«- 
cerns the stage, we are not sometimes governed 
by established customs instead of rules; for 
Rules they will not deserve to be esteiemedy 
till they have undergone * the rigid scrutiny of 
reason™-. 
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In respect of the Practice ^ then, it must be 
owned, there are many stories in private life 
capable of being worked up in such a manner 
as* to move the passions strongly ; arid, on the 
contrary, many subjects taken from the grtot 
world capable of diverting the spectator by ar 
pleasant picture of the manners. And lastly,, 
it is also true, that both these ends may be 
affected together, in some degree, in either 
piece. But here is the point of enquiry. 
Whether if the end in view be to affect^ this 
will not be accomplished better by taking a 

m " Que Jious sommea en droit cyexaminer si, en fait 
*' de Theatre, nous n'aurions pas ([uelquefois des habitudes 
'* au lieu de regies, car les regies ne pement F^tre qu*" 
" aprfes avoir subi les rigueui"s du tribunal de la raisom*'* 
p. 37. 
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subject from the public than private fortunes 
of ihen: Or, if the End be to please hy the 
'truth of character, whether we are not likely 
to perceive this pleasure more fully when the 
story is of private, rather than of public life? 
For, as Aristotle said finely on a like occasion, 
we are not to look for every sort of pleasure 
from tragedy [or comedy] hut that which is 
peculiarly proper to each^. "Human life, 
this writer says, " can be considered but as 
high or lowT and *^a representation of it 
can please only as it attaches^ or ajfects!''' 
I ask then, to which sort of life shall the dra- 
matic poet cotifine hinjself, when he would 
endeavour to raise these affections or these at- 
tachments to the highest pitch. The answer 
is {)lain. . For if the poet would excite the ten- 
der passions, they will rise higher of necessity, 
when awakened by noble subjects, than if called 
forth by such as are of ordinary and familiar 
notice. This is occasioned by what one may • 
call a TRANSITION OF THE Passions : that affec- 
tion of the mind which is produced by the im- 
pression of great objects,, being more easily 
convertible Jnto the stronger degrees of pity 
and commiseration, than such as arises from a 

r 
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view qf the conperns of cpmo^piii life. Th^ 
more important the interest, the grater P9lt 
our minds ta]c§ in it^ an«t tH(^ mor^ su^ceptihl^ 
jire we of passim. 

On the other hand^ when the inteuded plea- 
sure is to result from $trQng picture^ of buman^ 
nature, this will be felt more entirely, and^ 
with n)pre sincerity, when \yp are at leisure ta 
attend to them in th^ representation of: inferior 
persons, than when the r^nk of th^ speaker,, 
or dignity of the subject, 19 constantly drawing: 
sprae part of our observatipn, tp i^^^lf. In a 
word, though mixed dramct^ may. give vs plear 
sure, yet the pleas,ure, in either kind, will be 
lEss in proportion to the mixture*^ And the 
end of each will be then attained most per- 
TECTLY whei^ its character, according t©^ the 
ancient practice, is observed^ 

To consider then* the writer's feyourjte po- 
sition, that le pitoyable and le tendre are 
*^ common both to tragedy and comedy.'* The 
position, in general, is tru?. The difficulty is 
in fixing the degree, with which it ought to 
prevail in each. If passion predoqiinates in a 
picture of private life, I call it a tragedy of 
private story, because it produces the en(? which 
tragedy designs. If humour predominates in a. 
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^draught of ^liblic life, I call it a comedy of 
public s^ory, because if gives ih^ pleasure of 
pure comedfy.. Let these then be t\Vo new 
tspfecies of the dratna, if you please, and let new' 

r . , 

named be invented for them. Yet, were I a 
poet, I should certainly adhere to the old 
pt'afctice. That is, if I wanted to produce pas- 
^o'n, I should t)iink myself able to raise it 
fiijgh^st on a great subject. And if I aimed to 
attach by humour^ I should depend on catching 
the whole attention of the spectator more sue- 
c&sfuUy on a familiafr subject. 

But by a faimliar subject, this critic will 
«ay, he means, as I do, a subject taken from 
ordinary Hfe; and that the affairs of kings 
arid pfinfces may very properly come into co- 
medy under this view. Besides the reason 
already produced again^ this innovation, I 
haVe this further Exception to it. The business 
of cotnedy, he will allow, is in part at least to 
exhibit the manners. Now the princely or 
heroic comedy is singularly improper for this 
end. If persons of so distinguished a rank be 
the actors in comedy, propriety demands that 
they be shewft in conformity to their characters 
in real life^ But now that very politeness, 
which reigns in the courts of princes and the 
hoilstes of the great, prevents the manners from 
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shewing themselves, at least with that distinct- 
ness and relief which we look for in dramatic 
characters. Inferior persqnages, acting with 
less reserve and caution, afford the fittest oc- 
casion to the poet of expressing their genuine, 
tempers and dispositions.^ Or, if a picture of 
the manners be expected. from the introduction 
of great persons, it can be only in trggedy/ 
where the importance of the interests apd the 
strong play of the passions strip them, of their 
borrowed disguises, and lay open their true, 
characters. So that the princely, or heroiCj^ 
comedy is the least fitted, of any kind of 
drama,, to furnish this pleasure. 

The ancients appear to have had no doubt a^ 
all on the matter. The tragedy on low life, 
and comedy on high life, were refinements al- 
together unknown to them. What theri hath 
occasioned this revolution of taste amongst us ? 
Principally, I conceive, these three things. 

1. The comedy on high life hath arisen 
from a different state of government. In the 
free towns of Greece there was no room for that . 
distinction of high and low comedy, which the . 
moderns have introduced^ And the reason 
was, the members of those communities were . 
so nearly on a level, that any one was a repri?- 
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lientaiive of tbte rest ^ There Was no standing' 
subordinsticki of royalty, nobility, and com- 
monalty, as vivith lis* > Their way of ennobling 
tiieid^ charaolers ;waa, by mailing thein CJ^nerals, 
Ambttssadbirs,; Magistrate^, &e. and then, in 
that public .view, ' they were fit pehrsonages for 
tragedy. . When stripped of these ensigns dP 
Wthorityi,.' they becalme simple citizens. 

.■•■•• . . . ■ 
: '^tnohgst.us, persons of elevated rank make 
a separate order in the conununity, whose pri- 
vate lives however might, no doubt, be the 
suJb^ect of comic ifepresentatroti. Why then 
are not these fit personages for comedy ? The 
season has been given. They want dtatkutic 
Tnmmers, Or,' if they did not, their elevated 
a»d separate estate makes the generality coii^ 
oeive.with such reverence of them, that it 
would $hoek their notions of high life to see 
thctm employed in a course of comic adven- 
tures.. And of this M. de Fontenelle himself: 
w« sufficiently sensible. For, speaking in 
another place of the importance' whicb the 
tragic action receives from the dignity of its 
persons, he says, " When the actions^ are of 
'" such a kind as that, without losing any 
*^ thing of their beauty, they might pass be- 
tween inferior persons, the names of kings 
and princes are nothing but a foreign orna- 
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** mesi^ which the poet giws to hb aolgeet* 
'^ Y(^ #i^ amwmvmt, fsrogu ms it mag k, i9 
^ meeeMmry : so faUd are me to be abaaga 
'' dazzled Jy tiiks^'J' Shaald be not ham 
seen then, Aat this jpg e aatry of tides^ winch 
ia so reqoittte to nuae the cEgni^ of the tra^c 
daaaa^ must for tiie ame reason prevent die 
fiuniliarity of the comic? The great themsdvcs 
are, no doabt, in this^ as othor instances, above 
rmigar prejndiees. Boi the dramatic poet 
writes for the pec^ile. 

SL The tragedy on low life, I so^Kct, has 
l»een chiefly owing to oar modem rwnamees r 
which have bfooght the tenckr passion into 
great repute. It is the constant and ahnost 
sole olgect of le pitoyaUe and le tendre in our 
drama. Now the prevakncy ei this passion 
in all d^rees hath made it thought an nkhf- 
ferent nntter, whether the story, that exem- 
plifies it, be taken {ram low or high I^. As 
it rs^es eqoalty in both, the pathos, it was be- 
liered, woald be jnst die same. And it is 
tme^ if tragedy confine itself to the dii^>lay of 
this passion^ the diflferenoe wiU be less snaaiMe 
than in other instances. Because the concern 
terminates more directly in the tender p^nr 

• R^tex. sur la Pm». p. 132, 
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diemselv^S) and does not so necessarily extend 
itself to others. Yet to heighten this same 
pathos by the gvAnd and important, would 
methinks be the means of affording a still 
higher pleasure* 

3. After all^ that effusibn of sdftmss ^hidt 
prevails to such a degree in all out- draitt^ 
comic as well as tragic^ to the exclusion of every 
other interest, is^ perhaps, best accounted for 
by this writer. As the matter is delicate, I 
chuse to give it in bis own words : ** On s^ima* 
gine natttrdlement, que les pi^s Grecques 
& les ndtres o^t 6ti jug^s an m£me tribunal^ 
'^ k celui d*un public assi^ egal dans les demt 
nations ; mais cela n*est pas tout-a-*&it irrai. 
Dans le tribunal d'Atbenes, les Jemmes 
n^ayoient pas de voix, on n'en aroient que 
tr^s peu. Dans le tribunal de Paris, c*est 
pv^is^ment le contraire; ici il est done 
question de plaire aux femmes, qui assilr6* 
ment aimeront mi^x le pitoyable & le t«i» 
dre, que terrible et m#me le grand.** He 
adds, " Et J€ ne erois pas au Jbnd qtfdles 
^^ ayent grand tortT And what galknt man 
but would subscribe to this opinion ? 

On the whole, this attempt of M. def^ F^n« 
tenelle^ to innovate in the province ell ecHO^edy; 



u 
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puts one in mind of that he.made^. many yeiq^ 
ago> in pastoral poetry. It is Exactly Jthe 
game spirit which ha^ 'goyerned this polite 
ip^riter. in both adventqres. He was onoe for. 
bringing courtiers in masquerade into ArmdiaJ 

m 

And now he would set them unmasked on the 
Wjnic stage. Here^ at least, he thought they 
i^Quld be in place. . But the siihpUcity of pas- 
t^r^l dialogue would notsuflSbr the one; and, 
the familiarity of : comic action forbids-' the 
other. It noiust be ; confessed, however, he 
hath succeeded better in the iexiample of his 
comedies^ than his pastorals. And no won- 
der. For what' we call the fmMom and man^ 
ners are confined to certain coi^ditiojis of life> 
so that pastoral courtier's are aii evident con- 
tradiction and absurdity. But, the appetites 
and passions extending throughr all ranks> 
hence low tricks and lofw amours, are^ thought 
to, suit the minister and sharpejr alike. How- 
ever it be, the fact is, that M. de Fohtenelje 
hath succeeded best in his comedies. And as 
hi$: theory is Hkely to gain more credit from 
the success of his practice than the force of. his 
reasoning, I thirik it proper to close these re- 
marks with an observation or two upon it. 

There are, I observed, three things to be 
considered in his comedies, his introduction of 
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gre^t .personages, his practice of. laying the 
spenpm antiquity, if.nd.kis pg,thQs^ 

Now to see the impropriety of the Jirst of 
the;^ ; innoyatipns^ we need only obsert^ with 
what jart hje end^vours to cpaceal.it. ; Hi^ 
very de?;tefli^y in managing, bis con^ic heroes; 
clearly shews the natural repugnance he- felt in 
his own mind bet^i^^t. the representation of 
sjich characters, ii|id even his-own, idea of the 
comic drama, 

i ■ - * 

The Tyrant is a strange title of a cowiedy. 
It required singular address to familiarize this 
frightful personage to our conceptions. Which , 
yet he hath tolerably well done, but by such 
expedients as confute his general theory. ^ For, 
to bring him down to the level of a comic cha- 
racter, he gives us to understand, that the 
Tyrant was an usurper, who from a very mean 
birth had forced his way into the tyranny. 
And to lower him still more, we find him re-, 
presented, not only as odious to his people, 
but of a very contemptible character. He fur- 
ther makes him the tyrant only of a small 
Greek town ; so that he passes, with the mo- 
dern reader, -for little more than the Mayor of 
a corporation. There is also a plain illusion 
in making a ^'m/7/e citizen demand his daughter 
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m marriage. For under the cover of thkl 
word, which conveys the kieai of a person in 
lower life, we think very little of the dignity 
of a free citizen of Corinth. Wheiicfe it ap- 
.peard that the poet fek the necessity of un- 
kinging this tyrant as far as possible, before 
he could make a comic character of him. 

The case 6f his Abdolonime is still easier. 
fTis true, the structure of the fable requires 
us to have an eye to royalty, but all the pride 
and pomp of the regal character is studiously 
kept out of sight. Besides, the affair of 
royalty does not commence till the actioh 
draws to a conclusion, the persons of the 
drama being all simple particulars, arid eVen of 
the lowest figure through the entire course of it. 

The King of Sidon is, further, a paltry so- 
vereign, and a creature of Alexander. And 
the characters of the persons, which are indeed 
admirably touched, are purposely contritfed to 
lessen our ideas of sovereignty. 

The LtsianA^e is a tragedy in forrii, of 
that kind which hath a happy catastrophe. 
The personey' subject j every thing so imjior- 
tant, and attaches the mind so intirelyto the 
event, that nothing interests more. 
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/ Aft to hra. lO'jfing the scene in antiqujt^t aftd 
^spedalbf in the f fee towns of Greece, I lypuU. 
tocQininen^ it aa a^ admirable expedient to a^ 
thos^ who are dispoa^ to foljow hi^n iii thi^ 
pew prqviQjC^ pf heroic comedy. , Fo^ ^oi^sjt 
oU|ier a(it^ai\tage8^ it gives the writer ^ ooc^f^ 
^^pn to ^l the courts of his. princes with sina^ 
citizens, whicfaj as was. observed, by no. meant 
answer to o^ji^ ideas of nobility. But in any 
ptl^r vi?iY I canqot s^ much for the prac<?ce^ 
It is for obvious reasont9i highly in(;ot)yei^i^& 
Even ^i^ waiter found it so, wheq in on^ of 
his plays, the Macate, lie was obliged t<^ 
break . through the propriety of ancient man* 
n^rs in ord^ to adapt himself to the SKxIeni 
taste* His duel, as he himself say^, ^^ tfr ta^ 
^ bienfranfois et bien pen grec^ The reader, 
if he pleases, ipay see hi^ apology for this 
Irani^ession of decorum. Or, if there were na 
i^conyenaence of this sort, the representatioii 
of characters after the antique must, on ipany 
occasions, be cold and disgusting. At least noi^ 
.^ut pi^ofessed, scholars can be taken with it. 

Nor \fL &e usage of the Latin writer an/ 
prepedent. For, besides that Horace^ we 
^now, condemned it as suitable only to the 
iil^ncy of their comic poetry, the; manners, 
J^w^, religion of the Greeks were in the mam 
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' to similar to their own,' that the difFetence 
was hardly discernible. Or if it wet^ otherwise 

in some points, the neighbourhood of thisfa^ 

I ' 

mous people and the intercourse the Romans 
had with them, would bring them perfectly 
acquainted with such difference. And this last 

* * • 

reflexion shews how insttflScient it was for thfe 
author to excuse his own practice from the 
authority of his countryme^i ; who, says he, 
" never scruple laying their scene in Spain or 
" England." Are the mariners of aneieht 
Greece as familiar to a French pit/ as those of 
these two countries ? '• 

Lastly, I have very little to object to' the 
pathos of his comedy. When it is subservient 
to the manners^ as in the Testamei^jt arid Ab- 
DOLONiME, I think it admirable. When it 
exceeds this degree and takes the attention in- 
tirely, as in the Lysianasse, it gives a pleasure 
indeed, but not the pleasure appropriate to 
comedy. I regard it as a faint imperfect spe- 
cies of tragedy. After all, I fear the tender 
and pitiable in comedy, though it must afford 
\he highest pleasure to sensible and elegant 
minds, is rtot perfectly suited to the apprehen- 
sions of the generality. Are they susceptible 
of the soft and delicate emotions which the 
fine distress in the Testament is- intended ta - 
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raise ? Every one indeed is capable of being 
delighted through the passions ; but they must 
be worked up, as in tragedy, ^ to a greater 
height, before the generality can receive that 
delight from them. The same objection, it 
will be said, holds against the iiner strokes of 
character. Not, I think, with the same force. 
I doubt our sense of imitation, especially of 
the ridiculotis, is quicker than our humanity. 
But I determine nothing. Both these plea- 
sures are perfectly consistent. And, my idea 
of comedy requires only that the pathos be 
kept in subordination to the manners. 
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CHAP. IV. 

I 

OF TOE PROVINCE OF FARCE. 

Thus miich.then for the general idea of CcH- 
M£PY. If considered more ae^.n^atelDr, it is^ 
further, qf two Mnds., Ao4 ixk eonfiklfiring 
these we shs^H eome a;t a jwt nation o£ the 
province of farck. Fot this mirror ^privt^ 
life either, 1 . reflects such qualities and cha- 
racters, as are co^nmon to human nature at 
large: or, 2. it represents the whims, extra- 
vagances, and caprices, which characterize the 
folly of particular persons or times. 

Again, each of these is, further, to be sub- 
divided into ttvo species. For 1. the repre- 
sentations of common nature may either be 
taken accurateli/y so as to reflect a faithful 
and exact image of their original ; which alone 
is that I would call comedy, as best agreeing 
to the ide8(^iption which Cicero gives of it, 
when he terms it imaginem veritatis. Or, 
they may be forced and overcharged above the 
simple and just proportions of nature; as when 
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the excesses of a few ^re given for standing 
characters^ when not the man is described^ but 
the passion^ or when, in the draught of the 
man, the leading feature is extended beyond 
measure: And in these cases the representa- 
tion holds of the lower province of Farce. In 
like manner, 2, the other species^ consisting 
in the representation of partial nafure, either 
transcribes such characters as are peculiar to 
certain countries or times, of which our co^ 
medy is, in great measure, made up; or it 
presents^ the image of some real individual 
person; which was the distinguishing cha- 
racter of the old comedy properly so called. 

/ Both these kinds evidently belong to farce: 
not. only as failing in that general apd universal 
imitation of nature^ which is alone deserving 
the name of comedy, but, also, for this reason, 
that, being more directly written for the pre- 
sent purpose of discrediting certain characters 
or persons, it is found convenient to exaggerate 
their peculiarities and enlarge their features ; 
and so^ on a double account, they are to be 
referred to that class. 

And thus the three forms of dramatic com- 
position, jthe only ones which good sense 
acknowledges, are kept distinct: and the 

VOL. in u 
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propter ifcNb sMd CHAftACrBR oT eaeb^ elearlj 
understood. 



i. trageiy ariA CMt^dy^ by their lively 
but faitfaftl repr^entationfi, dannot fail to m»- 
struct. Such natural eSchiWtions of the human 
character, beihg set befc^e us in the clear 
mirror of thfe drama, ttiwit ne^ds serve to the 
highest fiflotdl iises, in awakening tJiat in- 
stitictiVe approbation, which we dannot with*- 
hold frbtn vititce, Or in provoking the iiot less 
necessary detestation of vice. But tfeis, thougll 
it be their best ttse, is by Ao meaas their 
primary mtention. Their J>toper and imme- 
diate end is, to please: the one, moi-e espe- 
cially by interesting the affections; the other, 
by a just ^nd delicatt wtitatian of real life. 
Farce^ on the contriiry> professes to eatertain, 
but this, in order moihs efieettiaily to serve the 
interests of virtue and good sense. Its ^proper 
end and purpose (if we allow it to have any 
reasonable one) is, tben, to instruct. Which 
the reader will understand me as saying, not 
of what we know by the name of Jnrce on the 
modern stage (whose prime intentk>n can 
hardly be thought even that low one, ascribed 
to it by Mr. Dryden, of entertaining citisiens, 
country gentlemen, and Covent OttrdenfbpsJ, 
but of the legitimate end of tbis drafHa; knowa 
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to the Aneiisnts ^nder tha name of die old 
Comedy^ but having neither name nor exUtr 
ence, properly speakings among the Modems. 
Of which we may say, as Mr; Dryden did^ 
iMit widi less propriety, 'of Comedy, " That it 
^^ is a sharp manner of instraction for th^ 
^^ vulgar^ wJio are n^ver w^ll amended^ Hll 
^^ they are more^^ than stj^^ientbf exposed^ 
{Pref. to Trans, of FVesnoy, p. xix.] 

^. Tliough 4ragedy ^nd comedy respect the 
saTne general en©, yet pursuing it by different 
^means, hence it comes to pass, their chara^^ 
T£Rs are wholly di'^ferent. For tragedy, aiming 
at pleasure, principally through the affections^ 
"whose flow naust 'not tbe checked and interr 
i^pted by any ooujiter impressions >: and co-- 
tnedy, as we have seen, addressing itself prin- 
cipally 1x> our natural seme of resenAlanee 
and imitation; it follows, that the ridiculous 
4^n iiever be associated with tragedy, 'Without 
destroying its nature, though with the serious 
comic it very well consists. 

And. here the practice coincides with the 
r^le. All exact writers, though they con- 
stantly mix grai^e a^d pleasant scenes tc^ther 
4n the same comedy, yet never presume to do 
this m tragedy, and -so keep 'the two species of 

H 2 
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tragedy and comerf^ thetnselves perfectly , dis- 
tinct. .But, 

* ' • • . ' - ' • 

3. It 18 quite' otherwise with comedy and 
fatce.. These almost perpetually run into 
each other. And yet the reason of the^thinjg 
demands as intire and perfect a separation in 
this case^ ^ in the other. For the perfection 
of comedy lying in the accuracy and fidelity of 
universal representation, and farce professedly 
neglecting or rather purposely transgressing 
the limits of common nature and just decorum, 
they clash entirely with each other* A^d ^^ 
medy xnM^t^o far fail of giving \hiei pleasure, 
^appropriate to its design, as it allies itself with 
farce; while ^rce, on thei other hand, forfeits 
the use, it. intends, of promoting popular ridi- 
cule, by restraining itself within the exact 
rules of Nature J which Comedy observes. 

But there is little occasion to guard, against 
this latter abuse. The danger is all on the 
other side. And the passion few what is now 
called Fhrce, the shadow of the Old Comedy, 
has, in / fact, possessed the modern poets to 
such a degree that we have scarcely one ex- 
ample of a comedy, without this gross mixture. 
If any are to be excepted from this censure in 
Moliere, they are his Misanthrope and Tar^ 
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tuffe, which are accordingly^ by common al- 
lowance^ the best of bis large oollectioti. lii 
proportioii as bis other plays have less or mone 
of this farcical turn, their true vahie hath been 
long since determined. ' 



Of our own comedies, such of them, I m#an, 
as are worthy of criticism, Ben Jonson*6 Al- 
chfmist 2Lnd VolpahehvA the fairest for 'being 
written in this genuine unmixed manher. Yet, 
though their merits ar6 very great, severe C^{^ 
tieism' tnigbt find som^bing to object evefn* fti 
these. The Alchymist, some will think^ *i« 
exaggerated throughout, and- so, -at befet, be^ 
longs to that species, of comedy, which * vfk 
have before called particular and partial. At 
least, the extravagant ' pursuit so strongly ex' 
posed in that play, liath now, of a long tim^e, 
been forgotten ; so that we find it difiicult to 
enter folly into the humour of this highly- 
wrought character. And, in geneml/- we may 
remark of such characters, that they are a 
strong temptation to the writer to excefsd the 
bounds of truth in his draught of them ^tjirsty 
and are further liable to an imperfect, and even 
unfair sentence from the reader afterwdrds. 
For the welcome reception, which these pic- 
tures of prevailing locdl folly meet with on the 
stage, cannot but induce the poet, almost 
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Without design^ to inJSame the representation : 
And the want of atchett/pes, in a little tiine> 
makes it pais for immoderate^ were it origiiially 
givefa with eter so much discretion and justice* 
So that whether the Alchymist be farcical of 
not, it will appear J at least, to have this note 
of Farde, " That the principal character is t\- 
dggerated/V B4t then this is all we must 
afBrili. Fot as to: the subfedt of this Play's 
beitign locfiil foU^y which seems to briiig it 
difdctly undj^r the denomination of Fat-ce, it 
is but ju^t to make a distipetion. Hfid the end 
And putpdie of, the Pky boen to expose AU 
chprm/i it had been liable to thiil obJ€ctioni 
But this/modk of hdal /oily, is einployed as 
tKe rhelms only of e^posing^ ft wo^er folly, ex- 
tensive as our Nature and xjoeval with it, namely 
^v^rice. S(y that the subject has all : the re^ 
quisites of trii^ Comedy. It is just otherwise^ 
w4 knay oTyservc, in the Devits an Ass; which 
therefore properly falls under our censure. 
For there, the folly of the time. Projects and 
Moiu^oUeSj arc brought in to be exposed, as 
the end and pUrpdse of the comedy. 

On tlie whofe> the Alohyinist is a Comedy 
in just f6rn^ but a little Farcical in the extea- 
sibn of <^ne of its. chiuracters. 
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The VojuPONE^ is $^ subject so ina^^if^tly 
fitta^ for th^ ei^teits^Juneiat pf aU tiqies^ t^^t 
iX ^tafujls in q^d pf no vindication. Yet q^ir 
th«r, { ^m afraid, is this Comedy, in aH fct 
speqts, s^ coipplete n)odel. Thej*e are eyei) 
pome Incidents of a farcical ipvention ; partir 
cutely the MouTfdehank Scene and Sir Pofi-- 
(igMc's Tortque are in the taste of the (44 
PQ/9|e%; and withoul; its rational purpose. 
Besides^ the huniQur of \\\e dialogqe is somer 
tiip^ ^n the poipt of becoming inordinate^ as 
may b^ seen in the pleasantry of Corbaccio's 
mistakes through deepness, and in other inr 
pi^j^ces. And we . shall not wonder tb^t 4)^ 
best of his plays are liable to some o1>jections 
of this sort, if we attend to the character of 
the writer. For his nature was ^ severe and 
rigid^ and diis in giving a stirengtb and man* 
lines^^ g^Y^f at time^ too^ an intemperaiK^ to 
his satyr. His t^ste for ridicule was stixH^ 
but inddiicate, which made him not over*- 
quruous ia the choice of J;us topics. And lastly^ 
his style in picturing characters^ though masr 
tsrly, was without that elegance of hand, 
which is required, to correct and allay the for<ce 
fttf so bold a colonnng* Tbus^ tba biass of his 
pature leading binsi to Plautus i^er than 
Terence for bis mode], it is not to be won4ei^ 
that ]m wit is too frequently caustic; his 
niUery coarse ; . and his bumour e^cesaaye. 
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Some later writers for the stage have, no 
doubt, avoided these defects of the exacftest of 
our old dramatists. But do they reach his 
excellencies? Posterity, I am aifraid, will 
judge otherwise, whatever may be now thought 
of some more fashionable comedies. Ahd if ^ 
they do not, neitl>er the state of general . man- 
ners, nor the turn of the public taste, appears 
to be such as countenances the expectation of 
greater improvements. To those who are 
not over-sanguine in their hopes, our fore- 
fathers will perhaps be thought, to have fur- 
nished (what, in nature, seem linked together) 
the fairest example of dramatic, as of real 
nianners. 

' But here it will probably be said, an af- 
fected zeal for the honour of our old poets has 
betrayed their unwary advocate into acdnces- 
siori, which discredits his whole pains *pn this 
subject. For to what purpose, may it be 
aisked, this waste of dramatic criticism, when, 
by the allowance of the idle speculatist him- 
self, his theory is likely to prove so unprofit- 
able, at least, if it be not ill-founded ? The 
only part I can take in this nice conjuncture, 
is to screen mysfelf behind the authority of a 
much abler critical theorist, who had once the 
misfortune to find himself in these unlucky 
circumstances, and hals apologized for it. The 
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objection is fairly urged by this fine writer ; 
and in so profound and speculative an age, as 
the present, I presume to suggest no other 
answer, than he has thought fit to give to it. 
Speculations of this sort, says he, do not be- 
stow genius on those who have it not ; they 
** do not, perhaps, afford any great assistance 
*^ to those who have ; and most commonly the 
^* men of genius are even incapable of being 
^' assisted by speculation. To what use then 
do they serve? Why, to lead up to the 
first pfinciples of beauty such persons as 
'* love reasoning and are fond of reducing, un-- 
^^ der the controul of philosophy, subjects that 
*' appear the most independent of it, and 
'* w;hich are generally thought abandoned to 
^^ the caprice of taste p." 



P '^ Ces sortes de speculations ne donnent point de 
'^ genie ^ ceux qui en manqiient ; elles n*aident beaucoup 
ceux qui en ont : et le plus souvent m^me les gens de 
g^nie sont incapables d'etre aid^ par les speculations. 
Aquoidone sont-elles bonnes? A fiiire remonter jus- 
qu*aux premieres id^ du beau quelques gens qiu aiment 
la raisonnemeut^ et se plaisent ^ reduire sous Tempire 
de la philosophic les choses qui en paroissent le plus in- 
d^pendantes/ et que Ton croit commun^ment abandon- 
** n^ k la bizarrerie des godts." M. de Fontezcelle. 
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DISSERTATION III. 



ON 



POETICAL IMITATION. 



I UNDERTAKE, in the following discourse, 
to consider two questions, in which the cre- 
dit of almost all great writers, since the time 
of Horner^ is vitally concerned. 



First, *' Whether that Conformity in Phrase 
^ or Sentiment between two writers of dif- 
^ ferent times, ivhich we call Imitation, may 
^ not with probability enough, for the most 
' party be accounted for from general causes, 
^ arising from our common nature ; that is, 
^ from the exercise of our natural faculties 
^ on suck objects as lie in common to all ob- 
servers ? 
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Secondly, *^ Whether, in the case of con- 
^^ Jessed Imitatimis, any certain and neces-- 
'^ sary conclusion liolds to the disadvantage 
^^ of the natural gbnius of the imitator S^- — 
Questions, which there seems no fit method 
of resolving, but by taking the matter pretty 
deep, and deducing it fix)m its frst principles. 
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SECTION I 



All Poetry y to speak with Aristotle and 
the Creek critics (if for so plain a point autho- 
rities be thought wanting) is, properly, imita- 
tion. It is, indeed^ the noblest and most 
.extensive of the mimetic arts ; having all crea- 
tion for its object, and ranging the entire cir- 
cuit of universal being. In this view every 
wondrous original^ which ages have gazed at, 
as the oriffspring of creative fancy ; and of which 
poets themselves, to do honour to their inven- 
tions, have feigned, as of the immortal panoply 
of their heroes, that it came down from hea- 
ven, is itself but a copy, a transcript from some 
brighter page of this vast volume of the uni- 
verse. Thus all is derived; all is unoHginaL 
And the office of genius is but to select the , 
fairest forms of things, and to present them in 
due place and circumstance, and in the richest 
<:olouring of expression, to the imagination. 
This primary or original copyings which in 
the ideas of Philosophy is Imitation, is, in the 
lan^age of Criticism, called Invention. 
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Again ; of the endless variety of these ori" 
ginal forms, which the poet's eye is incessantly 
traversing, those, which take his attention 
most, his active mimetic feculty prompts him 
to convert into fair and living resemblances* 
This magical operation the divine philosopher 
(whose fervid fancy, though it sometimes ob- 
scures* his reasoning, yet never fails to clear 
and brighten his imagery) excellently illus- 
trates by the similitude of a mirror ; " which, 
says he, as you turn about and oppose to the ^ 
surrounding world, presents you instantly 
with a SUN, STARS, and skies ; with your 
OWN, and every other living form ; with 
the EARTH, and its several appendages of 

TREES, PLANTS, flwrf FLOWERS V Just SO, 

on whatever side the poet turns his imagina- 
tion, the shapes of things immediately imprint 
themselves upon it, and a new corresponding 
creation reflects the old one. This shadowy 
ideal world, though unsubstantial as the Ame- 
rican vision of souls^, yet glows with such 
apparent life, that it becomes, thenceforth, 
the object of other mirrors, and is it&eU original 

a MsXaivEi Ti, says Dioiiysius of Halicarnassus, speaking 
of his figurative manner^ to tra^hxeu ^o^v «ro*€r wocfaz^t/fKHf' 
[T. ii. p. $J04. Ed. Hudson.'] 

b Plato De Rbpub. lib. x. 

« Spectator, No. 66. 



It 
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to fixture Teliexions: This secondary t>r deri- 
vative; image^ 18 that alone which Criticism 
considers under the Idea, of Imitation. . 

And fai^e the difficulty^ we are about to 
examine^ commences. For the poet, in his 
quick researehes through all his stores and 
mateiKals of beauty , meeting every where, in 
his pitogress, diese • reflected forms ; . and de* 
riving irofm theni his ^ock of : imagery, as well 
as from 'the real . subsisting objects of nature, 
thexeadenis often at a loss (for the poetjbim-; 
self is iicd:> always aware of it) to disi^ern the^ 
original: ftcftn the oopj/ ; to know, with- cer-^ 
tainty, if the sentiment y or image, . presented 
to him, be directly taken from the^ life^ . or be 
itself, a lively transcript, only, of some former 
copy. .And this difficulty is the greater, be- 
cause the ' t>rigti2a/, as well as the icojo^, is al^ 
ways at hand for the poet to turn to, and we 
cah rarely be certain, since both were equally 
inhis power, which of the two. he chose tp 
make the ot^ect of his own imitation. For it 
is. not enough to say here, as in the case of 
refleoAonSy that the latter is always the weaker^ 
and of course betrays itself by the degree of 
fidntness, which, of necessity, attends a copy. 
This, indeed, hath been said by one, to whose 
judgment a peculiar deference is owing. Quic- 

VOL. II. I 
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SIT BO, auoci IMITATOR ^» Bui: it holds on^ 

of strict and serc^uloua wutationa. Aad. 06 

such alone, I think, it was intended ; for the 

cxpkmiiioii falfow9„ ml umbra €myH>re, ^ ^ 

itnaga JiMcie^^ 8^ actus histrionmn veria ajfk^^ 

^iibus; that is, where the artist coufififis him-« 

self to the singk riew of taking a fiutfa&i) asid 

exact transcript* Ami yv&k diis caa be al** 

lowed only, when the cc^yist is of inferic^, or 

at moat iNit of equal, taknte. Nay, it is not 

certain^' to be relied upon even theni;^ as imr^ 

appear from what we aie told of saai ii&rior 

painter's [Andrea del Sarto's] copying a por^ 

frait of th^ diyiiie Raphaelv The story is \fcII 

l^nown. Birt, as an aphorisvi, bcDught to dc^ 

termine the merits of hmtutwny ia. general^ 

notihiikg ean be falser or more delusive. .For^ 

1. Besideis the supposed ^riginaiy the.dbgeafc 

itself as was iohserved, is befora tbe poet, asid 

he niay catch fromi tiaence^ and infuse into his 

piece, the same glc&asi o£ veal Kfe, which anit* 

matted the J&r^ cof^^ 2l lie may also take 

in ctreomstances, omitted or oisedboked heferei^ 

m i^ common objeciv and so gihre new axisi 

additional idgoor to hia imitation. Or^ $^ Hft 

H)|iy possesa a stronger, an4: more plasiie 

<i QuiKCT»L..iai*3B,.cL IL 



genidsv kfid €i^fbr^ be eiiiiblecl t6 toubh: 
t*»im ii^f^ Mce dP exjft^iSioh, even those pa^-' 



'A 



■ . Ofe alt tiMJSe' A«fccWtits, the difficulty of d\^ 
tH»gbi«toi«g beiwixt ongmdh and i^amiif; 
fttoitoiiofls i* «ppA«*rtt. And It ft of itWpWt- 
Stto^ that ms m0t!«dh/ h^ mh ih its Ml 
l%ht. Illftaiuie, tf the smaitiHtpi tiBseJvM hi 
two (»^ mdref vj^«e*i^, rtrfjr, for tfa6 ihbst pkHi 
Uta With tile hig^e^ ipf<ybabi%, Ve akcoxmtiS 
fb^ turn gem^l pHAdiples, it is ixipm.\ibiii 
iktlekii if'mkvlnfilit, to ttai% twiottfsd fe ifi< 
pahiculkr clittrge of Mimtidii; 

r 

New ttf ^[*d h6# ft*- the satt* cbniA»6fi pi^l*^ 
«i|'l^ oir natiiTi6 #91 go t6#ards effectiti^ ^ 
similarity, here spoken . of, it i» neHWaiy «tf 
consider very distinctly 



* # - ■* 



1. THJfcJtfATTER; fl«(? 

IL The MANNER, of aU voeiicalimiiation. ^ 

I. M fill) tfaxt range of 7tatui'4d ^bfBO^ ti^ 
wKch the lestlessi sAisghiatiaii' <tf tte |k>«^ 
^ Wf gtih tdsi '<!bm^ is 110 s»b}9^ of pietQW oi^ 

I 2 
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imitation, that is i^ot.reducible to one or.ptber 
of the thre^ Jklhwing classy. . t. Tb^anatfi" 
rial world, or thqt, vast cofnpojgps qf. corppf^eal 
JbrmSy of which this universe is compounded. 
t. The internal u^or kings and mmeme^ts , of 
his.pwn mind,, under which Ijf§€mprehMdth^ 
manners, sentiments^ and passions. .3. TKo^ 
intfryuil operations, ^ that ar^ mtde objectipf, 
to fense by the\Qutward signs of g^sfyire^\at'* 
titude, or action. Besides (h^eselrknowi of 
no source, whenee the artist dan dertyeiai^iilgl^ 
sentiment or image, . Xhppe needs, no n^Wrdisr 
tinction in favour oi , Horner^ s go^, MiUon^s 
angels, or Shakespear's witches; it b^ifiig 
clear^ that these are only human characters, 
diversified by such attiib^ites and mann^rs^^asi 
superstition^ religion^ or even lyayward) fwcyy 
tad. assigned to each., . 

1. The material universe, or what the 
painters call still life, is the object of that 
species of poetical imitation^ we call descfip^ 
tive. This beauteous arrangement of natural 
objects, wHich arrests the attention on all sides^ 
makes a necessary and forceable impression on 
the human mind; We: are <so constituted, as 
to have! a ijpxais, perception of beauty in. the 
^formsy camkinations,' znd aspects of things^ 
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about us ; which fhe philosopher may amuse 
hiinself in explaining from remote and insuffi- 
cient considerations ; but consciousness and 
common feeling will never suffer us to^ doubt 
tf its 'being entirely natural. Accordingly we 
may observe^ that it operates^ universally on all 
inen ; " more especially the young and unexpe- 
rienced ; who are not less transported by the 
iiaveltyj than beauty ot material objects. But 
its impressions ' are strongest on those, whom 
nature hath touched with a ray of that celestial 
fire, which we call true senilis. Here the work- 
ings of this instinctive sense are so powerful, 
iiiat, to judge from its effects, one should 
conclude, it perfectly intrahced and bore away 
the mind,' as in a fit of rapture. Whenever 
the form of natural beauty presents itself 
though but casually, to the mind of the poet ; 
busied it may be, and intent on the investiga- 
tion of quite other objects; his imagination 
bJces fire, and it is with difficulty that he re- 
strains himself from quitting his proper pur- 
suitj and stopping a while to survey and deli- 
neate the enchanting image. This is the cha- 
racter of what we call a luxuriant fancy y which 
all the rigour of art can hardly keep down ; 
and we give the highest praise of judgment to 
diose few, who have been able to discipline 
and confine it within due limits. 



11$ . 4: »HC0V1^» W 

t ixisist the more m tbis «trftQg i^fimsnfe fff 
external heauttf, b^ause it l^a49^ I tb in)c, to a 
4?Iear view of the subject befpre U3> fto % ^s ^^; r^ 
^cts descriptive pofifry. The§e living far Jif^ 
are, without any c^^R|^* Byesented t<) ^?ertr 
Y&tion in ?yery age ^ni^ cqu^txy. Thl^^ P9^ 
but opening the eyes, antl tb^Pft fornas neices^-i 
safily irppfint th^splyes pn the f^ncy;. t^i^ 
tib^ love of imitation, n^hioh iisttv^^|y i^c^pin? 
ttan vas an^ fceeps pacei with ^\^ ^em^ of hpffitSi 
yoL tii^ pp^t, if co;itiw^Uy urging him tp tTWRl 
lafe them into descfipthn.. Th^se da$^|i{)tiQiui 
lyrUj ^nd^ed^ have differf^JUt ^gTP^s ojf qolow^i 
ifl^^ according to the ^TCe of gepiu^ in ^ 
^mitatpr ; hut the outline^ are ^b?- ff^^ ^^ ^^^ 
ill th^ weak, fj^int nketche? pf an p,r4^n^ 
Gothic designer, as ill the Uying pi^cti^s of 
Homer. 

<iVn inst^aop, will explain my mft^n^i^ 
Amicbst all tha^t diversity of ni^tural 9Jbt^ctS| 
which the ppgt dielights to. pai^.t, wth^ng- ^ 
?^ tah^n^ to his iip^ginatiop, a^ r^-a/ ^^n^ik 
which is, always, thfj Jir.^t piai^sipijt of g<?0(| 
^tfi, ^pd the aj|?^ one tj^aj; s^m^ i^ fsQ^ 
degree, to anim^t^ wd Wispi^iit i^ qnffe 
Now let us ta^e a de^cnpjljiipn, of au/jdt^ a ^fif^i^ 
suj^ps^ that which^ 4?/i^ bjalih left us of t^ 
^ Orecian t£MI>£, ^vi^^ ffoxri tbi^ li|^ ajcufc W/ijthf^Rl 
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I 

the keightetiings ef potttc otMin^t ; ax^ ivi 
9h%M. see how Iktle the imagkiftticfn of the nn^st 
isincifel poeto hath ^ver done tewai^ft iinptottlig 
mfon it. AeHan^s descnptioti is ^iven in &ese 

« 

* The Th^salran TftW^E w a pfece nittiate 

* between Olytttptis' and O^a; whidi are 
^ momxtirins of an lexceedRng great height; afid 

* look, as if they ofrttce had been jomedl, but 
^ \iwe tfftertrards separated from tsKifh other, 

* by some god, for 1*re sake c^ opetmig in the 
^ midrt that \nrge plain, whtdht stretches in 

* length to abonf five rtrfle*, and ttt bi'eadfll a 

* hundred p^ees, or, in some parts, iwore, 
^ ITirougftt liier middle of thi^f plain rum iftie 
** Peneus, into whteh se\wa! tesser ctnrrwits 
** empty themsdvesy and, by <he ^o nfl fae n ce 
*^ of their waters, sweH it itito a river of great 
^size. Tins vafe in afcmtebtttly ftitnisfited 
^with aSl nryanntir of ardours and r&iting 
^ fittees ; not such as the arts of hunrati iti- 

* dtotry contrive, bat which the bounty of 

* spontaneous nature, ambitrousi, as if were, 
•* to make a shew of all her beauties, provided 
^^ for the supply of this fair residence, in the 
l^ very original structure and fbrnoation. of the 
^^ place^ For theme is fi^nty of ivy shootiiig 
^^ forth in it, which flourishes ^m^ grows so 
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'^ thick^ that, like, the generous and leafy Vine, 
it crawls up the trunks of tall trees, and 
twining its foliage round their arms and 
^^ brai^ches, becoines almost incorporated with 
*' them. The flowering smilax^ also is there 
in great abundance ; which running up the 
acclivities of the hills, and spreading the 
^^ close texture of its leaves and tendrils on all 
" sides, perfectly covers and shades them.; so 
*^ that no. part of the hare, rock is seen ; but 
** the whole is hung with the verdure of a 
thick, inwoyen herbage, presenting the most 
agreeable spectacle to the eye. Along the 
level of the plain, there are frequent tufts of 
trees, and long continued ranges of arching- 
bowei^s, affording the , most grateftil shelter 
•^ from the heats of sunimer; which are fur- 
^^ ther relieved by the frequent streaips of clear, 
and fresh water, continually winding through 
it. The tradition goes, that these waters are 
peculiarly good for bathing, and have many 
" other medicinal virtues. In the thickets and 
^^ bushes of this dale are nupiberless singing 
birds, every where fluttering about, whose 
warblings take the ear pf passengers, and 



if 









c Botanists give it the name of oriental hind weed. It ia 
said to be a very rambling plants which climbs up treeSj» 
and rises to a great height in the Levant^ where it parti*^ 
cularlj flourishes. 



a 
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*^ cheat the labours of their way through it. 
*^ On the banks of the Pmeus, on either side, 
are dispersed irregularly those resting places^ 
before spoken of; while the river itself glides 
through the middle of the lawn, with a soft 
and quiet lapse; over-hung with the shades 
of trees, planted on its borders, v^hose in-^ 
^^ termingled branches keep oft' the rays of the 
^^ sun, and furnish the • opportunity of a cool 
^^ and temperate navigation upon ifc The 
worship of the gods, and the perpetual vfra- 
grancy of sacrifices and burning odours, far- 
ther consecrate the place, &c." [Var. Hist^ 
lib. III. c. 1.?) 

Now this picture, vAiich Aelian . took from 
nature, and* which any one, if he hath not 
seal th^ several parts of it subsisting together, 
may easily compound (ov himself out . of that 
stock of rural imager which arte reposited. in 
the memory, is, in fact, the substance of 
all those luscious a.nd luxuriant paintings, 
which poetry hath ever been able to feign. 
For what more is there in the Mlysiums, the 
Arcadiasy the Edens, of ancient and modera 
fame? Apd the common object of all these 
pictures being continually present to the eye, 
ivhat way is there of avoiding the most exact 
^greem^nt of representation in thein ? Or Jbpw 
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from any sifn^rity m the matmild, of wfanclif 
tbey are formed^ shall we infer an wftttatien ? 

« > 

This agroeaMe scenery is, for «i obvkiis 
feason, the most frequent object of descrip^' 
tion* Though sometiiBes it chusea to kseif 3 
dark wA sanbrous imagery; which nature, 
agi»in> httUs ovt to imitatkm,; at fhncy, Yrh^ch 
huth a MTondbnoNer ^ickness asnd fnciiity in c^ 
posing its ideiM, eeadily mggests. We have 
OBL iniBteiifie in the picture of that, herrid md 
dtttsttd vuk winch TaM(»-a desmbes in Titu9 
4ni>eqnicv&. It is a perfect eontrasb to 
Aelian's^ and may be called an Anii-tempef Or, 
to see this opposition of images in the strongest 
lig^ die readk^ may turn to VMkgro aind 
li Penseroso ^ Miltott ; where he hath inrt^ 
fully Qiade, tliro«^hout the two poien»s, die 
same kind of ^subjects excite the two |«si(Mi^ 
1^ ndrth and melancholy. 

, When the* reader is got into iMs tfMk, he 
will easily extaid the same observation to o^KT 
instances of natural 4'sscription ; and can 
havdty av<^, after a fyfw trials, coming to^ this 
shovi conclusion, ^^ that ol^ all the various ddiH 
i^ n^ations^ in the poets, of the hbavkns, in 
^ their vicissitucfe of times and seasoAs; of 
^the EARTM^ m its dmrsity. 0i mouwhfins^ 
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^^ VO^ihf^ t'Tomfmtwm^ ^c. oi tbe «iia, nadm 
f ^ ^ semr^l aspects of turhulet^, or senemfy i 
ff of ttie f?H»ie «n4 str^tun^ of ^vimam, &e« 
"^ it €aB rai^Iy b? ^fiiiroedj thi^t they ^re ech 
c^i^ of one aoptjfapr^ hut i^th^r ^ geDuiao 
^'pFp4ucto.0f the same ^Fes^ting fanc^« op^ 
?' ?a1ang wifprnaiiy in tbe^P ^V* 

Ifi^ sotwith9|aqdijrig this identity of the 
&^]:]g|e?t-,nQ^tteF in n?Ji]|^l d^scii^iQii^ tfa^te is 
room mougb for true G?i|i«s to skew itself 
"[fa omit other cpofiid^nntif^n^ for t)|9 pffseo^ 
it wiU xoqve especially %ppe9r m th«; TnqimMt ^ 
B^^esen^ation n by whn^ U iK>t oKrant Un 
l*¥gWg» of tJt^ poetj. I^iiit wnply the^^ww 
i;md^ v?hi^ he c^iiis^ ^ ^f^i^ his ianngtrji 
to th? foncy.. The r^tader wiU enowe my 
adding 9 wovd oi^ so cij^rio^s. a sal:{jjsct^ i^ioludb 
^ wiU rea4i)y ms>i«hsB4 frpm tte foilomiif 
iBstance. 

|)^$i;^ion8 of ^ m^trntif^ are v^ry A»^ 

kgiQW9 Vy so mway atteecbog ^Hff^iiiivtaiices, 
thf^t th^FQ will, he isooo^ fiMP a con^^rahk vih 
fi^ lA the 9ic<M«^ of i4i. It iwjr be dMCvibetl 
^ ^^f^etnyt^of Ugkt, winch stimk arnit dir 
19^^ t)3#^ doMd^ ;: by ^e peeuJiiii! eoiowh ^ 
(h d^mili ky U^ ijrr^Afiqt^ 00 lUgb 0m, o| 
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earth; on some peculiar objects, as trees,' 
iillsyriverSy &c. A ^difference also will arise 
from the situaiion, in which we suppose our- 
selves; if on the sea shore, thii;. harbinger <)f 

* ifay • will seem- to break forth from the ocean ; 
if cm th^ landy from the extremity of a large 
plain, terminated, it may be, by some re- 
markable object, as a grove, mountain, &c. 
There* are many other ' differences, of which 
the same precipe number will scarcely offer it- 
self to two poets; or not the same individual 
ciroiim^tance^ ; or not disposed in the same 
manner. But let the same identical circum- 
stahce> suppose the breaking 6r Jirst appear^ 
anee of the dawn, be taken by different writers, 
and we may still expect a considerable diversity 
in their representation of it. What we may 
allow to all poets, is, that they will imperso^ 
nate the morning. And though this idea of it 
is metaphorical, and so belongs to another 
place, as respecting the manner of imitation 
only ; yet, when once considered under this 

Jigwre, the drawing of it comes as directly 
within the province of description, as the real, 
literal circumstances themselves. Now in de- 
scriptions of the morning under this idea of a 
person, the very same attitude, which is 
made analogous to the circumstance before 
speciiiedy^and is to suggest it, will, as I said. 
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be . represented by different writers very dif- 
feitently . Homer, to express the rise or ap- 
peardnce of this person, speaks^ of hei? as 
shooting forth from the ocean : * 

— An aKEANOIO POA'CN 

apNte. ' 

» , ■ « 

Virgil, as rising fr6m the rocks of Ida. 

. ¥(V^V^? jugiS' suvgm^e surg/ebat I^ucifer, I4^t\ 
. pijgepatqztediem.^ . 

• . - ♦ 

Shakespear hath closed a fine, description q% 

the niorning with the same image, but i^^-; 

pressed Id a very. different mangier. 

•^ Look what streaks ' 






,D6 lace the severing clouds in t/onder east t 
Nighfs candles are put out: «nrf jocund iDAt^ 

r Sta'NDS TIPTOE ON THE MISTY MOUNTAINJI "jtoP. 

The* reader, no doubt, pronoui^ces 6n' first* 
sigfrt, this description to be original: But 
why ? There is no part of it, which may not 
be traced in other poets. ITie staining of tlie 
clouds, tmd putting out the Hars, are circum- 
stances, that are almost constantly taken *n<9itice' 
of in .rq)resentation8 of the morning. * *iA<# 
the last image, which strikes most^ is not ^ 






Iff 
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e&^tttiaAy ^^ffsmai from that of Yrrgil and 
Homer. It would express the Attituie of A 
perscm impstietrt^ and in act to make hiis ap-i 
pearance* And this iHy plainly, ih^ tiMtge 
suggested by th^ other twe< But the difie- 
lence lies here. Homer's expression of this 
impatience is general, CPNT0. So is Vir- 
giFs, and, as the occasion requiredj^ with les^ 
fenergy, sublgebat. Shakespear's is particu* 
l&r r tbe^ ifnp2ltii^h<;e is set before \ki^ and pib-^ 
tured to the eye in the circumstattce oi standing 
tiptoe ; the attitude of a winged messenger, in 
Act tO' sbdot away on his errand With eagerness 
and pi^cipitatidn. Which is a beauty of th^ 
«ame kind with tfhaf Aristotle s6 tdiich adiKiiried 
in the POAOAAKTT AOS of Homer. ^^This 
/^ iniAgey^ says b^, is peculiar and singViWly 
* proper to set the object befi^re orir eyes. 
'' Ikd the poet said ^^INIKQAAKITAQS, 
^' the colour had been signified too generally, 
^ and still worse by KPTfePOAAKTrAQS. 
'f FOAPAAKTTAO:^ gw^ the precise idea^ 
^^ whteh^ was wanting^' 

« 

« • • . - •»'•■-. 

, TtMy It must be dwaed, is one of the surest 
«b^i:a§t^stics of real ge&iuaw A«d tf we find 
ltiiMieiri]9r tt a wnter; wo mafy ^jaaaoA Yenlhira 



^ A|iz0T. Rrbt. lib. lit. o. xi. 



ta esteem hun origimt without funihertarupku 
For tbe dbftpe^and afypeatAnces of Aiags un 
appcdbeod^ odlgr m the gross, bjr^all miads^ 
Thejr thi^k tisue ^m^ Inlt it is as thrombi a miit^ 
^ere if diey :cateh but a feint gliiapae ot the 
form before tl^eim, it is wdl. More otts is not 
to. look for from; tibreif clouded iixtagiiiattMs^ 
And what tiiey tfaiid impeifeclly diseerB/ it ier 
Hot posfsiblje for theoi to delineate very cfo^ 
tinetiy* Whereas ev«fy ol^ect «ttn[df focrth ini 
bright sttn^ine to the vieiy of th^ true poet, 
£very mintitie^ n\ark a^d lineament (tf jkhd con^ 
templsited for«i leeivea a wrre$potidif% tiiMsei 
en^ biA &Dcy. And ba^ii^ tbeae brigjb^ and 
determhuite^ ccfnoepliojiA c^ things m bis ovni 
iniiid^ he^ fiad)i st ng^ difB^uky lor wiikyfey tba 
liveliest idieas of theea to otjhkers^ This A whatt 
we call painting m poetiy»f by which 5 not 0tAf 
the genend laatwes ef thing* are deseoibedy 
a%d their mora obvioua applear&acesi shadowed 
lirtth;: but: every ai^W properfo^ marke^^ an<f 
^,poet'a<^i«l image, set in disiubn^t l^e/egf be« 
fore the view of hin reader* 

' If tbi» glow of iaaagery, tesuUing from clear 
apd bri^t peipceptiofs^ im the poet^ be not a^ 
certain character of genius^ it will be difficult, 
I believe, to sauir what is : I mean so &r as de-* 
scriptive poetry^ which we are nQw consid^ring». 
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is concerned. The isame general appearamces 
ftrost be copied by all poets ; the same porti^ 
ctt/ar. circunfstances will frequently ocoir to 
alL .But to give life and colour to the selected 
circumstance/ and inipririt it on the imagina- 
tion with distinctness and vivacity, this is the 
proper office of true genius. An ordinaiy 
writer may^ by dint of industry^ and a careful 
study of the best models^ sometimes succeed 
in this work of painting; that '% having 
stolen a ray of celestial matter; he may now 
and then direct it so happily, as to animate 
and enkindle his own earthly * lump ; biit t6 
succeed constantly in this art bf defscription^ to 
beable^ on all occasions, to exhibit what the 
Greek Rhetoricians call ^^ANTA^SIAN ; which 
is, as Loiiginus well expresses it, when *^ the 
poet^ from his own vivid and -enthusiastic 
conception^ seems fo have the object, he de- 
* ^^ scribes^ in actual view, and presents it, al- 
^^ most;^ to the eyes of the readers?* this can be 
accomplished by nothing less, than the genuine 
plastic powers of original creation; 

2. If irom this vast theatre of seftsible and 
^xtraneotts beauty, the poet turn his attention 

« * 
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to. what passes within^ he immediately disco- 
vers a new world, invisible indeed and intel- 
lectual ; but which is equally capable of being 
represented to the internal sense of others. 
This arises from that similarity of mind, if I 
may so speak, which, like that of outward 
form and ^make, by the wise provision of 
nature, runs throiigh the whole species. We 
are all furnished with the same original pro-^ 
perties and affections, as with the same stock 
of perceptions and ideas; whence it is, that 
our intimate consciousness of what we carry 
about in ourselves, becomes, as it were, the 
interpreter of the poet's thought; and makes 
xks readily enter into all his descriptions of the 
human nature. These descriptions are of two 
kinds; either 1. such as express that tumult 
and disorder of the mind, which we feel in 
ourselves from the disturbance of any natural 
affection : or, 2. that more quiet state, which 
gives birth to calmer sentiments and reflexions. 
The former division takes in all the workings 
of PASSION. The latter, comprehends our 
MANN£RS and SENTIMENTS. Both are equally 
the objects of poetry ; and of poetry only, 
which triumphs without a rival, in this most 
sublime and interesting of all the modes of 
imitation. Painting, we know, can express 
the material universe; and, as will be ^een 

VOL. II. K 
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hereafter, <^a evidence the internal movemente 
of the soul by sensible marks and symbols; 
but it is poetry alone^ which delineates the. 
mind itself, Bnd c^iens tiie recesses of the heart 
to us. 

> 

Now thfe poet, as I said, in addressing him- 
self to this pfovinee of his aft, hath only to 
coti^ult with his own Conscious reflexion* 
Whatever be the situation of the persons, 
whom he would make known to us, let him 
but take counsel of his oxvn heart^, and it will 
very faithfully suggest the fittest and mo^ 
natural expressions of their character. No 
man can describe of others farther than he 
hath felt himself.' And what he hath thus 
known from his own JheUng is so conso- 
nant to the experience of all others, that his 
description must needs be true; that rs, be 
the Very same, which a careftil attention to 
such experience ifnust have dictated to every 
other. So that, instead of asking oneV self 

h What is here said ofpoetkal fiction, Quinctilian hatb 
applied to oratorial narration; the credibility of wliidi 
will depend on the observance "of thfe rale. Cre^iWl« «H* 
narraiio ant^ omnia, H prbits censulueriinus nostvtitHi ASttuv^ 
n§quid natnrae dicamw adversHm, £L. iv, S.] 
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(ad ah admired ancient adyi^ to dp) on aay 
attetxipl: to excel in oompoiition) ^^ hovr this or 
^^ that celebrated author would have written gn 
^' the occasion ;" the /surer wajr^ perhap9# h to 
inquire of our^Iv^ " how we have Jilt or 
^^ thought in such a conjuncture^ what ^enm- 
tions or refleocmis the like circum^tanoes 
have actually excited in U€." For tlie 
answer to these queries will undoubtedly set us 
in the direct road of nature and common seose^ 
Andj whatever is thus takeu frooi the Ufr^ will^ 
we mgy be sure, ^^ct other minds, in pro- 
portion to the vigour of (tmr conception and 
expressioii of it. In mm. 

To catch the manners livings ojs they rise^ 

I mean, frou) our own internal frame and con^ 
stitution, is the sole way of writing naturally 
and justly of human life. And every such 
description of ourselves (the great exemplar of 
moral mitaiion) will be as unavoidably simikr 
to any description copied on the like occasion, 
by other poets; as pictures of the natural 
twrld by different hands^ are, and must he, 
to each odi^, as heiag aU derived from the 
archetype of one oomflaon origioai. 

1 . Let us take some master-piece of a ^reat 
poet, most £uiied for has original invention, in 
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' which he has successfully revealed the secf^ 
internal workings of any Passion. What does 
he make known of these tnysterious powers, 
but what he Jeels ? And whence comes the 
impression, hrs description makes on others, 
but from its agreement to their J'eelings^ ? To 
instance, in the expression of grief' on the 
murder of children, reldtiom, friends , 8;c. 
a passion, which poetry hath ever taken a fond 
pleasure to paint in all its distresses, and which 
our common nature obliges all readers to enter 
into with an exquisite sensibility. What are 
the tender touches which most affect us on 
these occasions ? Are they not such as these : 
complaints of untimely death ■: of unnatural 
cruelty in the murderer : imprecations of ven- 
geance : weariness and contempt of life : ex- 
postulations tvith heaven ; fond recollections 

* * 1 

" So the great philosopher, o yip wEpl ey*«j oviJSouvh 

' «ara9©« 4'WX^J *«'"X^P^?> t^to h inoicrctis ii'iFoi^X^' '^^ ^^ ut^» 
'^M^i^H, xal TM iJuaXKov. IIOAIT. ©. Whence our Hobbes 
seepas to have taken his aphorisfn, which he paakes the 
cpmer-stone of his philosophy. " That for the similitude 

' *' of the thoughts and passions of one man to the thoughts 
•*^ and passions of another, whosoever looketh into him- 
*^ self, and considereth what he doth, when he does thmk, 

.**' opine, reason, hope, fear, &c. and upon what grounds j 

.. ^/ he shall thereby read and know, what are t;he .thoughts 
and passions of all other men, upon the like occasions.'* 
Leviathan, Introd, p. 2./o2. London, 1651. 
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of the virtues and good qualities f>f the de- 
ceased; and of the different expectationsy 
raised hy them ? Th^se were the dictates of 
nature to the father of poets, when he had to 
draw the distresses of Priam! s family sorrowing 
for the death of Hector. Yet nothing, it 
seems, but servile imitation could supply his 
sons, the Greek and Roman poets in after- 
times, with such pathetic lamentations. It 
may be so. They were all nourislied by his 
streams. But what shall we say of one, who 
assuredly never drank at his fountains ? 

— My heart will burst, and if I speak — 
And I will speak, that so my heart may bursts 
Butchers and villains^ bloody cannibals, 
How siveet a plant have ye untimely cropt ! 
You have no children ; butchers, if you had, 
The thought of them would have stirred up 
remorse. 

The reader, also, may consult that wonderful 
scene, in which Macduff laments the murder 
of his wife and children. [Macbeth.] 

2. It is not different with the manners; I 
mean those sentiments, which mark and dis- 
tinguish characters. These result rmme- 
diately from the suggestions of nature; which 
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is SO unifoptn in her workings, and offers her- 
self so openly to common inspection, that 
nothing but a perverse and studied affectation 
can frequently hinder the exactest similarity 
of representation in different writers. This is 
so true, that, from knowing the general chch 
racier, intended to be kept up, we can guess, 
beforehand, how a person will act; or what 
sentiments he will entertain, on any occasion. 
And the critic even ventures to prescribe, by 
the authority of rule, the particular properties 
and attributes, required to sustain it. And no 
wonder. Every man, as he can make himself 
the subject of all passions, so he becomes, in 
a manner, the aggregate of all characters. 
Nature may have inclined him most powerfully 
to one set of manners ; just as one passion is, 
always, predominant in him. But he finds in 
himself the seeds of all others. This cour 
sciousness, as before, furnishes the characte- 
ristic sentiments, which constitute the man- 
ners. And it were full as strange for two 
poets, who had taken in hand such a character, 
as that of Achilles, to differ materially in their 
expression of it ; as for two painters, drawing 
from the same object, to avoid a striking 
conformity in the design and attitude of their 
pictures. 
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7[1iose who are fonA of bunting aflter par^ 
atUels, might, I doubt not, with great wa^y 
confront almost every aentimont, which, iii 
the Greek tragedians, is made eiepreaaivo of 
particular characters^ with similar passages in 
other poets ; more especially (for I qnust often 
refer to his authority) in the varioua living 
pourtraitures of JShakespear. Yet he, wh^ 
after taking this learned paini, should chuse 
to urge such parallels, when found, for igitwh 
of his imitation of tim ancients^ would only 
run the hazard of being reputed, by men of 
sense, as poor a critic of human nature, if of 
his author. 

I say this with confidence, because I say it 
OH a great authority. ^VTout est dit (says 
" an exquisite writer on the subject of man- 
^^ ners) et IWi vient trqp tard depuis plus do 

'^ sept mille anif qu'tt y a des hoi»mes» #t qui 
*' pensent Sur ce qui eonctrne les MQEUIiV^ 
le plus beau et le meilleur est enlev4 ( Ton m 
hit que glaner apr^ les anciens, & Im 
^' habiles d'entre les modernes*^/* 

Thus far indeed, the case is aloiost too plain 
to be disputed. Strong ifjffictions, and «pnstk 

h If. 9a tk BayTaxB, Tom. I. p. 91. km^ I70h 
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tutional characters^ will be allowed to act 
powerfully and steadily upon us. The violence 
and rapidity of their movements render all 
disguise impossible. And we find ourselves 
determined, by a kind of necessity, to think 
and speaky in given circumstances, after much 
the same manner. But what shall we say of 
our cooler reasonings ; the sentiments, which 
the mind, at pleasure, revolves, and applies, as 
it sees fit, to various occasions ? " Fancy apd 
*^ humour, it will be thought, have so great an 
" influence in directing these operations of our 
^^ mental faculties, as to niiike it altogether 
" incredible, that any remarkable coincidence 
" of sentimept, in different persons, should 
<^ result from them." 

To think of reducing the thoughts of man, 
which are " more than the sands, and wider 
than the ocean^^ into classes, were, perhaps, a 
wild attempt. Yet the most considerable of 
those, which enter into works of poetry (be- 
sides such as result froni fixed characters or 
predominant passions) may be included in the 
division of 1. Religious, 2. Moral, and 3. 
Oeconomical sentiments ; understanding by 
this last (for I know of no fitter term to ex-r 
press my meaning) all those reasonings, which 
t?ke their rise from 'particular conjunctures of 
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ordinary/ life, and are any way Telative to our 
conduct in it. ' ■ ^ 

• r 

1. The apprehension of some invisil^Ie 
power, as superintending the universe, tho* 
not connate with the mind, yet, from the ex- 
]f)erience of all ages, is found inseparable from ' 
the first and rudest exertions of its powers* 
And the several reflexions, which religion de- 
rives from this idea, are altogether as neces-^ 
sary. It is easy to conceive, how unavoidably, 
almost, the mind awakened by certain con- 
junctures of distress, and working on thfe 
ground of this original impression, turns itsfelf 
to awful views of deity, and seeks relief in 
those soothing contemplations of Providence, 
which we find so frequent in the epic and 
tragic poets. And whoever shall give himself 
the trouble of examining those noble hymns, 
which the lyric muse, in her gravest humours, 
chaunted to the popular gods of paganism, 
will hardly find a single trace of a devotional . 
sentiment, which hath not been common, at 
all times, to all religionists. Their power, 
and sovereign disposal of' alt ' events ; their 
care of the good, and aversion to the wicked; 
the blessings, they derive on their worshippers, 
and the terrors, they infix in the breasts of ther 
profane; they ^re the usuial topics of tlieir 
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I meditations ; tiie solemn sentiments, that con* 
secrate these addresses to their local, gentilitial 
deities. In listening to these divine strains 
every one Jteb, from bis own consciousness, 
how necessary such reflexions are to human 
nature ; more particularly, when to the simple 
apprehension of d^ittfy a warm fancy an4 
strong affection^ join their combined powers, 
to push the mind forward into enthusiastic 
raptures. All the faculties of the soul being 
then upon the stretch, natural ability holds the 
place, and, in some sort, doth the office, of 
divine suggestion. And, bating the impure 
mixture of their fond and senseless traditions^ 
one is not surprized to find a strong resem-' 
blance, oftentimes, in point of sentiment^ be* 
twixt these pagan odes, and the genuine in-> 
spirations of Heaven. Let not the reader be 
scandalized at this bold comparison. It affirms 
no more, than what the gravest authors have 
frequently shewn, a manifest analogy between 
the sacred and prophane poets; and which 
supposes only, that Heaven, when it infuses its 
own light into the breasts of men, doth not 
extinguish that which nature and reason had 
before kindled up in them. It follows, that 
either succeeding poets are not necessarily to 
be accused of stealing their religious sentiments 
from their elder brethren, or that Orphsus, 
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HoMEK, and Calumachus may be as rea- 
sonably charged with plundering the sacred 
treasures of David, and the other Hebrew 
prophets. 

It is much the same with the tlltisians of 
corrupt religion. The fauns and nyinjths of 
the ancients, holding their residence in sha- 
dowy groves or caverns, and the frightful 
spectres of their Larvae: to which we may 
oppose the modern visions of fairies ; and of 
ghosts^ gliding through church-yards, and 
haunting sepulchres; together with the vast 
train of gloomy reflexions, which so naturally 
wait upon them, are, as well as the juster 
notions of divinity, the genuine offspring of 
the same common apprehensions. Reason, 
when milled by superstition, takes a certain 
route, and keeps as steadily in it, as when 
conducted by a sound and sober piety. There 
needs only a previous conception of unseen 
intelligence for the ground-woirk ; and the 
timidity of human nature, amidst the nameless 
terrors, which are everywhere presenting them- 
selves to the suspicious eye of ignorance, easily 
builds upon it the entire fabrick of superstitious 
thinking. With the poets ail this goes under 
the common name of religion. For they are 
concerned only to represent the opinions and 
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conclusions, to which the idea of divinity 
leads. And these, we now see, they derive 
from their own experience^ or the received 
theology of the times, of which they write* 
Religious sentiments being, then, universally, 
either the obvious deductions of human reason, 
in the easiest exercise of its. powers, or the 
plain matter of simple observation, regarding 
what passes before us in real life, how can 
they but be the same in different writers, 
though perfectly original^ and holding no 
correspondencfe with each other ? 

2. And* the same is true of our moral, as 
religious^ sentiments. Whole volumes, in- 
deed, have been written to shew, that all our 
commonest notices of right and wrong have 
been traduced from ancient tradition, founded 
on express supernatural communication. With 
writers of this turn the gnomae of paganism, 
even the slightest moral sentiments of the most 
original ancients, spring from this source. If 
any exception were allowed, one should sup^ 
pose it would be in favour of the fatlier of 
poetry y whose writings all have agreed to set 
up as the very prodigy of human invention. 
And yet a very learned Professor* (to pass over 

1 Dr. Duport. 
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many slighter Essays) hath compiled a large 
work of Homer's moral parallelisms ; that is^ 
ethic sentences, confronted with similar ones 
out of sacred writ. The correspondency, it 
seems, appeared so striking to this learned 
person, that he was in doubt, if this great 
original thinker had not drawn from the foun- 
tains of Sihamy instead of Castalis. Whereas 
the whole, which these studied collections 
prove to plain sense, perverted by no bias of 
false zeal or religious prepossession, is, tliat 
reason, or provident nature, has ihcribed the 
same legible characters of /nora/ truth on all 
minds; and that the beauties of the moral, as 
natural world lie open to the view of all ob- 
servers. This, if it were not too plain to need 
insisting upon, might be further shewn from 
the. -^similarity y which hath constantly been 

" observed in the law and moral of all states and 
countries; as well the uninformed, and far 

• distant regions of barbarism, as those happier 
climates, on which,, from the neighbourhood 
of their situation, and the curiosity of inquiry, 
some beams of this celestial light may be 
thought to have glanced. 



3. For what concerns the class of oecono^ 
mical sentiments; or such prudential conclu- 
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sions^ as oi&r thanselves on certaixi coQJune- 
tares of oitlinary life^ these, it is plain, de- 
pending very much on the free exercise of our 
reasoning powers, will be more variable and 
uncertain, than any other. When the mind 
is at leisure to cast about and amuse itself with 
reflexions, which no characterutic qualiit/ 
<iictates, or affection extorts, and which spring 
from no preconceived system of moral or reli- 
gious opinions, a greater latitude of thinking 
is allowed ; and consequently any remarkable 
correspondency of sentiment affords more room 
for suspicion of imitation. Yet, in any sup- 
posed combination of circumstances, one tmin 
of thought is, generally, most obvious^ and 
occurs soonest to the understanding; and, it 
being the office of poetry to present tbe most 
natural appearances, one cannot be much 
surprized to find a frequent coincidence of 
reflexion even here. The first page one opens 
in any writer will furnish exampkB. Tbe 
duke in Measure Jhr Measure, upon hearing 
some petty slanders thrown out against himself, 
ialls into this trite reflexion : 

No might nor greatness in tnortaUty 

Can censure ^ scape: back-^wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. 
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Friar Lawrence, in Romeo and Julkf, ob- 
serving the ensessive raptures of Romeo on his 
marriage, gires waj to a sentiment, natarally 
suggested by this circumstance : 

Thc9€ violent delights have vhlent ends^ 
And in their triumph He, 

Now what is it^ in prejudice to the origi- 
nality of these places, to alledg^ a hundred or 
a thousand passages (for so n^oiy it were, 
perhaps, not impossible to accumulate) ana- 
logous to them in the ancient or modem 
poets? Could any reasonable critic mistake 
these genuine workings of the wixid for in- 
stances of imitution ? 

In O^mbelime^ dbe obseqiues of Imogea are 

celebrated with a song of triumph over tbe 
evils of human life^ from which death delivers 
us: 

Fern- $s» msre the Jkeai o' tk' ^im, 

Mr ibefmriom wvifUtr'^ ^^"^^£^9 4^ 

MTiat a temptation this for the parallelist 
to shew his reading ! yet his incomparable 
editor observes idightly lopon it^ ^^Tbis is the 
/^ topic idi oadsoktioA, that natttve dictates to 
^^all iomi on tbese ocoaskHis. The aame 
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** farewell we have over the dead body itl 
**Lucian; TEKNON A0AION, OTKETI 
•^ AI*HSEIS; OYKETI nEINHSEIS, &c/ 



When Valentine in the Twelfth-Knight re- 
ports the inconquerable grief of Olivia for the 
loss of a brother, the duke observes upon it, 

: O ! she that hath a heart of that Jine frame 
To pay this debt of love hut to a brother ^ 

. How will she love, lohen the rich golden shqff 
Hath killed the flock of all affections else 
That live in her ? 

Tis strange, the critics have never accused 
the poet of stealing this sentiment from Te- 
rence, who makes Simo in the Andrian reason 
on his son's concern for Chrysis in the same 
manner : 

Nonnunquam conlacrufnabat : placuit turn id 

mihi. 
Sic cogitabam : hie parvae constietudinis 
Causd hujus mortem tamfertfamiliariter : 
Quid si ipse amdsset ? Quid mihi hie faciei 

patri? 

It were easy to multiply examples, but I 
spare the reader. Though nothing may seem, 
at first sight, more inconstant, variable, and 
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CJipriciouSy than the thought of man^ yet he 
will easily collect^ that character j passion^ 
system, or circumstance can^. each in its turn, 
by a secret > yet sure influence, bind its extra*> 
vagant starts and sallies ; and efiect, at length, 
as necessary a conformity in the representation 
of these internal movements, as of the visible 
phaenomena of the natural world. A poor 
impoverished spirit, who has no sources of 
invention- in himself, may be tempted to relieve 
his wants at the expence of his wealthier 
neighbour. But the suspicion, of real ability , 
is childish. Common sense directs us, for the 
most part, to regard Resemblances in great 
writers, not as the pilferings, or frugal acqui- 
sitions of needy art, but as the honest fruits 
*of genius, the free and liberal bounties of un- 
envying nature. 

III. Having learned, from our own con- 
scious reflexion, the secret operations of rea- 
son, character^ and passion, it now remains 
to contemplate their effects in visible appear'- 
ances. For nature is not more regular and 
consistent with herself in touching the fine^ 
and hidden springs of humanity, than in or- 
dering the outward and grbsser movements. 
The thoughts and aflfections of men paint 

VOJ-, II. L 
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thensselyies on the cMttemnce i . stand finftb 
ixk mr9 aiyl Mikvdes ; and , declane ihemsellrw 
in all the^irrankiiQs jof bm&an iwtkm. IGAb tf 
^ new fijeld for sniaoic gemus lo raiige in; t 
^gneataiMi glodou^ <m^^ aflulivtbich ^£htA» ibts; 
oadyest ancf 'most intesestiof^ object j<tf indtsr 
Hon. Far the external jbiscns tbemsdves are 
grtctefial to l!he fctncy^ and^ as beia^ ioxpnassive 
lof ^design^ wrami and ragitete the JUiii^ wi& 
fission. H^nce it ib, tbat narratiiie fMtv}^^ 
ivda»ih draws mankind trndssf evier>- iUfg^m^ 
.wm^qtwme mid ^^ct tdl fA%&on9 iodbasbts^e 
mind. And eMn t6e dmmalic, w.e ibdofwr, «^ 
coal aiod .fifekssrj^ ^awi loaea rhaff its efBcaxy., 
-tritbout ,iio/!io7i. This, too, is tbe province of 
picture, siati$ary, and all ;arts, ^^ieh tnforna 
-by mute jiigns. Nay, the fmnte arts may litf 
styled, almost without a figui^, m ;this class 
of imitation, the most efoquent. For what 
•M^Dids €sm express tlirs tand attittides, like the 
pencil? O^ when the ge»tns of the aitisits « 
^nal, who caa doubt vof jgiiidr\g3tbe pceferisnce 
tiP':that BSprasentatidn, which, striking tnt the 
sight, :grows almost intor reahty, and is havdiy 
considered by the inrapturad ithought, as jftc^ 
Hon ? When pamon is to be made known by 
outward wt. Homer loamseif yields the palnii 
.t0.J3iaphaeL 



ti\Sk our business is with the poef^. And^ 
m reviewing this their largest and most fit- 
Voured stock of materials^ can we do better 
than contemplate them in the very order^ in 
which we before disposed the workings of the 
mind itself^ the causes of t|iese appearances ? 

i . To he^ti with the affections. They have 
their rise^ as was observed^ from the very 
wnstUutiori of human nature^ whisn placed in 
given circumstances^ and actied upon by certain 
occurrences. The perceptions of these inward 
commotions are uniformly the same^- in di; 
and draw along with them the same^ or similar 
sentiments and rejlexions. Hence the appeal 
15 made to every one's own consciousness^ 
which declares the truth or fiilshood of the 
imiiation. When these commotions are pro^ 
duced and made objective to sense by insible 
signs, is observation a more fallible guide, 
than consciousness 9 Or, doth experience 
attest thes^ signs to be less similar and uni- 
form^ than their occasions? By no means. 
Take a man under the impression of ^'oy, Jeary 
grief, or any other of die stronger affections ;' 
and see, if a peculiar conformation of feature, 
some certain stretdi of mu^de, or contortion 
of limb, will not necessarily follow, as the 
dear and undoubted index of his condition. 

L 3 
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Our natural curiosity is ever awake and atteif^ 
live to these changes. And poetry sets herself 
at work^ with eagerness^ to catch and tran- 
scribe their various appearances^ No cor- 
respondency of representation, then, iieed» 
surprize us; nor any the exactest re^emi/iance 
be thought strange, where the object is equally 
present to all persons. For it must be re- 
marked o{ the visible effects i^ mind, .as, be- 
fore, of the phaenmnena of the material worlds 
that they are, simply, the objects of observa-- 
tion. So that what was concluded of these^ 
will hold also of the others ; with this difier* 
ence, that the ^ects of internal movements 
do not present themselves so constantly to the 
eye, nor with that uniformity oi appearance, 
as permanent y external existencies. .We can- 
not survey them at pleasure, but as occasion 
offers: and we, further, find them diversified 
by the character^ or disguised, in some degree, 
by the artifice, of the persons, in whom we 
obsei*ve them. But all the consequence is, 
that, to succeed in this work of painting the 
signatures of internial qffeciion, requires a 
larger experience, or quicker pervetration, than 
copying after still life. Where the proper 
qualifications are possessed, and especially in 
describing the marks of vigorous aflfections^ 
different writers cannot be supposed to vary^ 
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tnore considerably^ in this province of imiich 
tion, than in the othen Our trouble therefore, 
on this head^ may seem to be at an end. . Yet 
it will be expected, that so geneiaLa conclusion 
be inforced by some illustrations. 

• 

The passion of love is one of those affec- 
tions, which bear great sway in the : human 
nature. Its workings are violent. And its 
effects on the person, possessed by it, and in 
the train of events, to which it gives occasion, 
conspicuous to all observers. The power of 
this commanding affection hath triumphed at 
all times. It hath given birth to some of the 
greatest and most signal transactions in history; 
and hath furnished the most inchanting scenes 
olifictvm. Poetry hath ever lived by it. The 
modern muse hath hUrdly any existence with- 
out it Let us ask, then, of this tyrant 'pas^ 
sioUf whether its operations are not too familiar 
to sens€j its effects too visible to the eye, to 
make it necessary for the poet to go beyond 
himself, and the sphere of his own observation^ 
for the original of his descriptions of it. 

To prevent all cavil, let it be allowed, that 
the signs of this passion, I mean, the visible 
efiects in which it shews itseli^ are various anci 
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almost infinite* It is reproached, above all 
others, with the liames of capricious, fantastic, 
dhd unreasonable. No wonder then, if it 
assume an todtess variety of forms, and feeem 
impatient, as it were, of any certain shape or 
posture. Yet this Proteus of a passion may 
be fixed by the magrd hand of the pofet. 
Though it can occashiiallj/ take ally yet it 
dblightk to be seen in some Shapes, 'more than 
othbrs. Soihe of its effects are known and 
obvious, and arte perpetually recurring to ob-» 
servation. And these are ever fittest to the 
ends of poetry; every man pronouncing of 
such representations firom his jiroper expe- 
rience, that they are from ituture. Nay its 
very irregularities may be reiduced to rule. 
There is not, in antiquity, a truer picture of 
this fond and froward passion, than is given 
us in the persoti of Terence's Phaedlria from 
Menander. Horace and Persius, when they 
set themselves, on purpose, to eicpose and 
fexaggei*ate its follies, could imagine nothing 
beyond it. Yet we have much the saiiie in- 
consistent chamcter in Julia in Tlie two Gen^ 
tlemen of Verona^ 

Shall it be now said, that Shake/spear copied 
from Terence, As X'erenee from Menander? 



Or is it net aa ptefn- to common i^Me, that 
the Etigiidb poel is originati i^ thKC ^b^ Latin 
|)oet was an imtator 9 

Shahespeary on another occasion^ deddribei 
tbe various,, extarnai symptoms of this extra-* 
vagant aflbfction. Amongst otbei^sy he inirists^ 
there is no sorer sigu of beiftg m lare^ ^^ than 
** ithen every thing abmit p&u demcmstrat^.a 
^ careless desolation.^ ^As yim like it. A. 
iii. Se« 8.] Suppose iu>w the poet to have 
taken in hand th^ story of tf nf^lected, aban^ 
doned lover i fer in^nee of Ariadne ; a story^ 
which spncieKt poetiy took a pleasure, to relate^ 
Slid whicii batb been tbncfusd with infinite 
grace by the tender, passionate muse of Ca-» 
tullus and Ovid. Suppose him to give a pour-- 
trait of her passion in that distressful moment 
when, *^ from the naked beach, she tieus the 
*' parting sail of Theseus.** This was a time 
for all tbe signs of desolation to shew tbetn^ 
selves. And could we doubt of his describing 
thos^ very signs, which nature's self dic^ted, 
long ago, to Carlullus ? 

Nonjlavo refinens suhtilem twrtice, mitram, 
JVon contexta levi velatum pectus amictu, 
Non tereti strophio luctantes vincfa papillas ; 
Omnia quae toto delapsa i corpore passim 
Ipsius ante pedes Jluctus salis alludebant. 
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But there is a higher instance in view. The 
humanity and easy elegance of the two Latin 
poets, just mentioned, joined to an unaffected 
naivetd of expression, were, perhaps, most 
proper to describe the petulancies, the caprices, 
the softnesses of this passion in common life. 
To paint its tragic and more awful distresses, 
to melt the soul into all the sympathies of sor-^ 
row, is the peculiar character of Virgil's poetiy. 
His talents were, indeed, universal. But, I 
think, we may give it for the characteristic of 
his muse, that she was, beyond all others, 
possessed of a sovereign power of touching the 
tender jpassions. Euripides' self, whose genius 
was most i*esenlbling to his, of all the ancients, 
holds, perhaps, but the second place in this 
praise, 

A poet, thus accomplished, would omit, we 
may he sure, no occasion of yielding to his 
natural bias of recording the distresses of love^ 
He discovered his talent, as well as inclination, 
very early, in the Bucolics ; and even, where 
one should least expect ; itj in his Georgics, 
But the fairest opportunity offered in his great 
design of the Aeneis. Here, one should sup- 
pose, the whole bent of his genius would exert 
itself. And we are not disappointed. I speak 
not of that succession of sentiments y reflexions. 
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and expostulations y which fiow^ as in a con- 
tinued stream of grief, from the first discovery 
of her heart to her sister, to her last frantic 
and inflamed resentments. These belong to 
the foriner article of internal movements : and 
n^d not be considered. My concern at pre- 
sent, is with those visible, external indications, 
the sensible marks s^nd signatures (as expressed 
in looh, air, and action) of this tormenting 
frenzy. The history of these, as related in the 
narrative part of Dido's adventure, would com- 
prehend every natural situation of a person^ 
under lovers distractions* And it were no un- 
pleasing amusement to follow and contemplate 
her, in a series of pictures, from her first 
attitude; of hanging on the mouth of- Aeneas, 
through all the gradual excesses of her rage, 
to the. concluding fatal act of desperation. 
But they are deeply imprinted on every school- 
boy's memory. • It need only be observed, 
that they are such, as almost necessarily spring 
up from the circumstances of her case, and 
which every reader, on first view, as agreeing 
to his own notices and observations, pronounces 
natural. 

It may seem sufficient, therefore, to ascribe 
these pourtraitures of passion, so suitable to all 
our expectations, and in drawing which the 
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g^niu^ of the gfeat poet ifo emmentty es^celled^ 
to the arfginal hand and design of Virgil. Bdt 
the perverse humour of cfhfcisAi, oceaiiidned 
'bf this inveterate prejudice *' of taking ill re* 
iemhUmces for thefts^ will allow no such 
thing. Before it will decide of this matter^ 
every ancient writ^> who but incidentally 
touches si love-^dventnte^ must be sought dui 
and brought in evidenee aglitifst him^ And 
finding that Hornet bath his Calypso, and 
Euripides and Apolhnius their Medea^ if 
adjudges the entife episode to be stolen by 
piece-flie^l^ and patched up out , of theii* 
writings. I have a learned critic now before 
me, who fejundly asserti, ^* that, but f6r the 
•* Argonautics, there had been no fourth book 
^' bf the Aetteis".'' Some traits of resemblance 
there are. It could hot be otherwise. But 
all the u^e a candid reader, who comes to hifi 
Wthot with the true spirit of a critic, will make 
Df them, is to sheWj *^ how justly the pWt 
** copies nature, which had suggested similar 
'* representations to his predecessors.** 

« 

What is here concluded of the soft&tj can-^ 
not but hold more strongly of the boisterotis 

to Jehsmias tIoEi8Li{fUE> Trolegom, ad. Apollw%\ 
fiheditm. 
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passions. These do hot shelter^ and cdnceal 
themselv^ within the man. It iar particularly^ 
oi th^ir nature^ to stand fctth, and sl^ew 
themselves in outward actions. Of the iti6re 
illilstrious effects of the ruder passions' tht 
chief are contentions and wars-^rigum ^ /lo* 
puhrum aestus; which, by reason of the 
grai^deur of the subject, and its important 
consequences^ so fitted to strike thfe thought^ 
And fire the affections of the reader^ poetry, I 
mean the highest and sublimest spiecies of itj 
chuses principally to describe. Ih the cdnduct 
of such deicripHon^ some diflferehee will aris^ 
from tht instruments in use for annoyance of 
the enemy, and, in genferal, the *late of att 
mlitdry ; but the actuating passions) of rage^ 
ambition, einulatlon, thirst of honour, rd- 
venge^ &c. are invariably the saiiie, and are 
constantly evidenced by the sanie exteriia) 
Inarks or characters. The shocks of a/tmiesy 
Angle combats ; the chances and siiiguiarities 
qf either; ivounds, deaths, stratagems^ and 
the other attendants on battle, which furnish 
out the state and magnificence of the epic 
muse, are, all of them, y^xcrf, determinate 
objects ; which leave their impressions on th^ 
mind of the poet, in as distinct and uniforrii 
chSlfecterSj as the gi-eat constituent parts of the 
material united itself. He hkl^ otlyto \o6k 
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abroad into life and action for the model of 
all such representations. On which account 
we can rarely be certain, that the picture is 
not from nature, though an exact resemblance 
give to superficial and unthinking observers the 
suspicion of art^ 

» 
The same reasoning extends to all the pkae- 

nomena of human life, which are the efl^t$ 
or consequences of strong affections^ and 
which set mankind before us in gestures, looks, 
or actions, declarative of the inward sugges- 
tions of the heart. It can seldom be affirmed 
with confidence^ in such cases, on the score 
of any similarity, that one representation im«- 
tates another ; since an ordinary attention to 
the same common original, sufficiently ac- 
counts for both. ITie reader, if he sees fit, 
will apply thesie remarks to the battles^ games, 
travels, &c. of a great poet; the supposed 
sterility of whose genius hath been charged 
with serving itself pretty freely of the copious, 
inexhausted stores of Homer. In sum ; 

Quicquid agufit homines, votum, timor, ira, 

voluptas, 
Gat4dia, 8^c. 

Whatever be the actuating passion, it cannot 
but be thought unfair to suspect the artist of 
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imitation; where nothing more is pretended 
than a resemblance m the draught of similar 
effects, which it is not possible to avoid. 

S. If this be comprehended, I shall need to 
say the less of the manners ; which are not 
less constant in their effects, than the passions. 
' When the character of any person hath been 
signified, and his situation described, it is not 
wonderful, that twenty different writers should 
hit on the same attitudes, or employ him in 
the same manner. When Mercury is sent to 
command the departure of Ulysses from Ca- 
lypso, our previous acquaintance with the 
hero*s character makes us expect to find him 
in the precise attitude, given to him by the 
poet, ^^ sitting in solitude on the sea-shore, and 
** casting a wishful eye towards Ithaca." Or, 
when, in the Iliad, an embassy is dispatched 
to treat with the resentful and vindictive, but 
brave Achilles, nothing could be more obvious 
than to draw the pupil of Chiron in his tent 
^ soothing his angry soul with his harp, and 
** singing 

'^ TK immortal deeds of heroes and of kings T 

Jt was the like attention to nature, which led 
Milton to dispose of his fallen angels after 






^ mmaef, itmmhei m i^<B, second ^tj^jt of 
Paradise loit. 

\ 

To piultiply instancesi^ wheii every poet in 
e?efy piage is at h^d to furnish tk^3 "^P^ 
figisegious trifljing* In all case^ of t^iis sorf;^ t;he 
hno^n ^raeffir, jfi cQqjuoct^pH ^itja. tha 
fir0iLimt0mm Qf thf? person ^legcr^heij, de^^r 
lOlpes ^e pjyrtic^lftr flc/ion or ettftyl^m^^ ftir 
the mo^ p|9tirt5 9Q Absol^t^y, ^f(it it require 
sonofe iii4iiAtiy jto uai^tiJ^e it- Jo saying ^'feichi 
I (k> fiic4: forgf^t^ wl^t inaqy have, p^erhap?, 
tueen ready to ^object t9 nae long siMice^ *^ thi9* 
*^ what \% TfiffMural is »ot therefore qf nec^ss^r 
^ oit^&tw : All the aiEiazing flights qi Honjyer'a 
^^ or jShaJcespear /s fancy are fbi^nd agrqeabl^ to 
" nutuiie, wl^n cditt^Enplated iby ^ cabbie 
'^ reader ; but who jviU «ay, iftftt, ;th(Br€^re> 
•^ they miast have pf^eseikt^d ithepi^d^qi^ to %fi 
" geojerdity of wri^rs ? 7'he office oijyidjmj^Vt 
f^ is one thing, gnd otinv^fiim^^ ajiother." 

;t*roperly Sipeakingy wihat we qf^l inpeHtipn 
in poetry is, in respect of the matter of it, 
jsimply, obserpation. And it is in the arrange- 
ment, use, and application of his materials^ 
not in the investigation of them, tb?tt the exer* 
cise of the poet's genitfs principally consi&ti^* 
In the case of immediate and direct imagery, 



wMfh b ihe &»lDgeot at prescbt^ aothiiig moie 
is requisite^ thast to pfasvt tnily^ iviiat nature 
presents to the eye, or common sense su^ests 
•to ^ mind of ithe • vmbst* A vWB.citf of 
^Iboiigfat .wHl^ iodeed, 'be tiecessaivy to ron ovet 
ihe Btveral dDeumstia^qep o^ any appeaiMnoe^ 
ftnd a just disGerhment.will l)e ^wanting, out 
tif $1 numb^, ito ppleet atush peoaliar i^roiim** 
atanoes, as ara fnost adapted to strike the 
jmagioat;ioa. it is not therefore pretended, 
jdiat .the .same images mMt occur to all. Shig-^ 
.gudiy unftctwe uo^ierstaiidings, which seldom 
look ab«o^ iintp living Aatui«, or, wheii they 
ido, hare not cuidosi^ or vigour enough tp 
4i]^t tbeit attention to the nicer particularities 
<£ her heaarties, feiii unavoidably overtook the 
^eammonest appean^nces : Or, watiting that 
^at percc^ion of what ia beautifuly which we 
4!all taste, yfAl ais often mistake in the choice 
Jot those circumstaaces, which they may havef 
(happened to coMemptate. But quick, per- 
ceptive, intdligent minds (and -of such only I 
4»m be ih^jtught -to sqpeak) will ba»*dly fail of 
feeing nature in tibe «ame iigbt, and of noting 
4^ same diatmct features and proportions. 
iThe superiority of Homer and Shakespear to 
4rt:her poets doth not lie in their discovery of 
net^ septtimenis or images^ bjit in the forceable 
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manner/ in which their sublime genius taught 
them to convey and impress old ones. 

And to inforce what is here isaid of the^- 
miliarity of this class of the pbef s materials, 
one may, further, appeal to the case of the 
other mimetic arts, which have no assistance 
from narration. Certain gestures, looks, or 
attitudes, are so immediately declarative of 
the internal actuating causes, that, oh the 
slightest view of the picture or statue, we 
collect the real state of the persons represented. 
This figure, we say, strongly expresses the 
passion of grief; that, of anger; that, oi 
joy; and so of all the other affections. Or, 
again, when the particular passion is charac- 
terized, the general temper and disposition, 
/which we call the manners, is clearly dis- 
cernible. There is a liberal s^nd graceful air, 
i^i^hich discovers a fine temperature of the 
affections, in one; a close and sullen aspect, 
declaring a narrow contracted selfishness in 
another. In short, there is scarcely any mark 
or feature of the human mind, any peculiarity 
of^ disposition or character, which the artist 
does not set off and make appear at once, to 
th^ view, by some certain turn or conjbrmation 
of the outward figure. Now this efiect of his 
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art would be impossible, were it not, that 
regular and constant observation hath found 
such external signs consociated with the cor- 
respondent internal workings. A heaven 
overhung with clouds, the tossing of waves ^ 
and intermingled flashes of lightning are not 
surer indications of a storm, than the gloomy 
face, distorted limb, and indigfiant eye are 
of the outrage of conflicting passion. The 
simplest spectator is capable of observing this. 
And the artist deceives himself, or would 
reflect a false honour on his art, who sus- 
pects there is any mystery in making such 
discoveries. 

It is true, some great painters have thought 
it convenient to explain the design of their 
worlds by inscriptions. We find this expe- 
dient to have been practised of old by Poly- 
gnotus, as may be gathered from the description 
given us, of two of his pictures by Pausanias ; 
and the same thing is observable of some of 
the best modern masters. But their intention 
was only to signify the. names of the principal 
persons, and to declare the general scope of 
their pictures. And so far this usage may not 
be amiss in large compositions, and especially 
on new or uncommon subjects. But i^hould 
an artist borrow the assistance of words to tell 

VOL. ii. M . 
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us the meaning of airs and attitudes, and to 
interpret to us the expression of each figure^ 
such a piece of intelligence must needs be 
thought very impertinent ; since they must be 
very unqualified to pass their judgment on 
works of this sort^ who had not, from their 
own observation, colleqted the visible signs^ 
usually attendant on any character or passion; 
and whom therefore the representation of these 
signs, would not lead to a certain knowledge 
of the character or passion intended. 

Nay there is one advantage which painting 
hath, in this respect, over narration, and 
even poetry itself. For though poetry repre- 
sent the same objects, the same sensible marks 
of the internal movements, as painting, yet it 
doth it with less particularity and exactness^ 
My meaning will be understood in reflecting, 
that words can only give us, even when most 
expressive, the general image. The pencil 
touches its smallest and minutest specialities. 
And this will explain the reason why any re* 
markable correspondency of air, feature, atti- 
tude, &c. in two pictures, will, commonly 
and with good reason, convict one or both of 
them <^ imitation r whereas this condwiw 19 
by BO 4neaiis so certain from b correspoodeni^ 
of description in two poems. For the odd» aie 
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prodigicms against sueh exactness of siinilitude<| 
when the slightest trace of the p^icil forms a 
sensible difference: But poets, who do not 
convey ideas with the same precision and dis- 
tinctness, cannot be justly liable to this impu- 
tation, eren where the general image repre- 
sented happens to be the same. Vitgil, one 
would think; on a very affecting occasion^ 
might have given the following representation 
of his hero, 

Multa gemens largoque humectat flufnine 
vulium ; 

without any suspicion of communicating with 
Homer, who had said, in like manner, of his, 

Biit had twd painters, in presenting this 
image, agreed in the same parti^^ularities of pos- 
ture, incUnatian of the head, air of the face^ 
&c. no one could doubt a momenft, that the 
one was stolen from the other. Which single 
observatkm, if attended to, will greatly abate 
the prejudict^ usually entertained on this sub- 
ject. We think it incredible, amidst the infi- 
nite diversity of the poet's materials, that any 
two should adoord in the choice of the very 
same; more especially when described with 
the samte drcumtances. But wa forgee, that 

M 9 
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the same materials are left in common to all 
poets, and that the very circumstances, al- 
ledged/ can be, in wordsy but very genejrally 
and imperfectly delineated. 

3, Of the calmer sentiments y which come 
within the province of poetry, and, breaking 
forth into outward act^ furnish ftiatter to de- 
scription, the most remarkable in their opera- 
tions are those of religion. It is certain, that 
the principal of those rites and ceremonies, 
of those outward acts of homage, which have 
prevailed in different ages and countries, and 
constituted the public religion of mankind, 
had their rise in our common nature, and were 
the g'enuine product of the workings of the 
human mind"*. For it is the mere illusion of 
this inveterate error concerning imitation^ in 
general, which hath misled some great names 
to imagine them traductive from earfi other. 
But the occasion does not requii;e us to. take 
the matter so d^p. The office, of poetry, in 
describing the solemnity of her religious ritual^ 
is to look no farther, than: th0 established 
modes of the age.apd country, ^whbseiWAnners 
it would represent. If these should be the 
same al'difierent times Jn;.twb religions, .or tlia 

n !><¥< J4^^. ydCii* par. 1. p. d&5; ed. iZ4l. 
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religion itself continue unchanged^ it neces- 
sarily follows, that the representations of them 
by different writers will agree to the minutest 
resemblance. Not only the general rite or 
ceremony will be the same ; but the very pe- 
culiarities of its performance, which are pre- 
scribed by rule, remain unaltered. Thus, if 
religious sentiments usually express them- 
selves, in all men, by a certain posture of the 
bodi/j direction of the handsy turn of the 
countenance^ &c. these signs are uniformly 
and faithfully pictured in all devotional pour- ' 
traits. So again, if by the genius of any par-^ 
//cw/ar religion, to which the poet is carefully 
to adhere, the practice of sacrifices^ auguries^ 
omens, lustrations, &c. be required in its 
established ceremonial, the draught of this 
diversity of superstitions , and of their minutest 
particulars, will have a necessary place iri any 
work, professing to delineate such Veligion; 
whatever resemblance its descriptions may be 
foreseen to have to those of any other. 

The reader will proceed to apply these re- 
marks, where he sees fit. For it may scarcely 
seem worth while to take notice of the insinua- 
tion, which a polite writer, but no very able 
critic, hath thrown out against the entire use 
of religious description in poetry. I say the 
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entire we ; for so I understand him, when he 
^ySf ^^ the religion of the gentijes had been 
^^ woven into the contexture of all the ancient 
^^ poetry with a very agreeable mixture, which 
^ made the moderns affect to give that of 
*' Christianity a place also in their poems <*.*' 
He seems not to have conceived,^ that the vi- 
sible effects of religious opinions and disposi^ 
tions, Constitute a principal part of what is 
most striking in the sublimer poetry. The 
narrative species delights in, or rather cannot 
subsist witliout, these solemn pictures of the 
religious ritual ; and the theatre is never more 
moved, than when its awful scenery is exhi- 
bited in the dramatic. Or, if he meant this 
censure, of the intervention of superior agents, 
and what we call machinery ^ the observation 
(though it be seconded by one, whose profes* 
sion should have taught him much betterP) is 
not more to the purpose. Foi* the pomp of 
the epic muse demands to be furnished with a 

o Sir William Temple's Works, vol. i. p. 245, ed. 

1740. fol. 

V '' La mtichine du merveilleux, VinUrventicn dun poum 

voir celeste, la natui-e des episodes^ tout ce qui depend 

de la tyrannic de la coutume, & de cet instinct qui on 

nomme go{lt ; voilk sur quoi il y a raiUe opinions, & 

*' poM de regies gensrales.** M. de Voltaire, Essaye 

sur la poesie Epique, chap. i. 
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train of these celestial personages. Intending, 
as she doth^ to astonish the imagination with 
whatever is most augast within the compass 
of human thought, it is not possible for her 
to accomplish this great end, but by the mi- 
nistry of supernatural intelligences, per am- 
bages ET MINISTERIA DEORUM. 

Or, the proof of these two points may be 
given more precisely thus : " The relation of 
*' man to the deity, being as essential to his 
" nature, as that which he bears to his fellow- 
*^ citizens, religion becomes as necessary a 
^* part of a serious anfd sublime narration of 
" human life, as cii;il actions. And as the 
*^ sublime nature of it requires even virtues 
and vices to be personified, much more is it 
necessary, that supernatural agency should - 
'^ bear a part in it. For, whatever some sects 
^^ may think of religion's being a divine phi- 
" losophy in the mind, the poet must ex- 
^ hibit man's addresses to Heaven in cere- 
*^ nwnies, and Heaven's intervention by visible 
*^ agency r 

So that the intermixture of religion, in every 
point of view, is not only agreeable, but 
necessary to the very genius of, at least, the 
highest class of poetry. Ancients and moderns 
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might therefore be led to the display of this 
sacred scenery y without affectation. And for 
what concerns Christian poets, in particular, 
we see from an instance at home (whatever may 
be the success of some Itahans, whom he ap- 
pears to have had in his eye) that, where the 
subject is proper to receive it, it can appear with 
as much grace , as in the poets of paganism,. It 
may be concluded then, universally, that re^ 
ligion is the proper object of poetry, which 
wants no prompter of a preceding model to 
give it an introduction ; and that the Jbrms, 
under which it presents itself, are too manifest 
and glaring to observation, to escape any 
writer. 

The case is somewhat different with what 
I call the moral and oeconomical sentiments. 
These operate indeed tvithin, and by their busy 
and active powers administer abundant matter 
to poetic description, which alone is equal to 
these unseen workings. For their actings on 
the body are too feeble to produce any visible 
alteration of the outward form. Their fine 
and delicate movements are to be apprehended 
only and surveyed by conscious attentive re- 
flexion. They are not, usually, of force 
enough to wield the machine of man ; to dis- 
compose his frame, or distort his feature : an^ 
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SO rarely come to be susceptible of picture or 
representation. One may compare the subtle 
operations of these sentiments on the human 
form, to the gentle breathing of the air on the 
face of nature. Its soft aspirations may be 
perceived ; its nimble and delicate spirit may 
diffuse itself through woods and fields, and its 
pervading influence cherish and invigorate all 
animal or vegetative being. Yet no external 
signs evidence its effects to sense. It acts 
invisibly, and therefore no power of imitation 
can give it Jorm and colouring. Its impulses 
must, at least, have a certain degree of strength: 
it must wave the grass, incline trees, and 
scatter leaves, before the painter can lay hold 
of it, and draw it into description. Just so 
it is with our calmer sentiments. They sel- 
dom stir or disorder the human frame. They 
spring up casually, and as circumstances con- 
cur, within us ; but, as it were, sink and die 
away again, like passing gales, without leaving 
any impress or mark of violence behind th^m. 
In short, when they do not grow out of Jixed 
characters, or are prompted by passion, they 
dp not, I believe, ever make themselves visible. 

And this observation reaches as well to event 
and action in life, as to tlie corporal Jigure of 
the person in whom they operate. The sentir 
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ments^ here spoken of, however naturally or 
even necessarily they may occur to the mind 
on certain occasions, yet have seldom or never 
toy immediate effect on consequent action. 
And the reason is, that we do not proceed to 
act on the sole conclusions of the under- 
standing ; unless such conclusions^ by frequent 
meditation, or the co-operating influence of 
some afiection, excite a ferment in the mind, 
and impel the will by passion. Such moral 
aphorisms as these, " that friendship is the 
** medicine of life^ and, ^^ that our country^ 
^ as including all other interests, claims out 
^ first regard^ though likely to obtrude 
themselves upon us on a thousand occasions^ 
yet would never have urged Achilles to such a 
train of action, as makes the striking part of 
the Iliad; or Ulysses, to that which runs 
through the intire Odyssey; if a strong, in- 
stinctive affection in both had not conspired to 
produce it. When produced therefore, they 
are to be considered as the genuine conse- 
quences, not of these moral sentiments, taken 
simply by themselves, but of strong benevo- 
lence of soul, implanted by nature, and 
strengthened by habit. They are properly 
then, the result of the manners, or passions, 
which have been already contemplated. Our 
pentiments, merely as such, terminate in 
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themselves, and furnish no external apparent 
matter to description. 

The same conclusion would, it must be 
t)wned, hold of our religious, as wpra/ senti- 
ments, were we to regard them only in this 
view of dispassionate and cool reflexions. For 
such reflexions produce no change oi feature^ 
no alteration in the form or countenance, not 
are they necessarily followed by any sensible 
demonstration of their power in outward ae^ 
tion. But then it usually happens (which sets 
the widest diflerence between the two cases) 
that the one, as respecting an object^ whose 
very idea interests strongly, and puts aH our 
faculties in motion, are, almost of necessity^ 
associated with the impelling causes of qffec-- 
tkm; and so express themselves in legible sigps 
and characters; Whereas the other sentiments, 
respecting human nature and its necessities, 
are frequently no other than a calm indifferent 
survey of common life, unattended with any 
emotion or inciting principle of action. Hence 
reiigion, inspiriting all its meditations with 
enthusiasm, generally shews itself in outward 
signs; whereas we frequently discern no traces, 
as necessarily attendant upon moral. Which 
dijference is worth the noting, were it only 
for the sake of seeing more distinctly the vast. 
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advantage of poetry , above all other modes of imi- 
tation. For these, explaining themselves by 
the help of natural media, which present a real 
Ytsemblance, are able but imperfectly to describe 
religious sentiments ; in as much as they ex- 
press the general vague disposition only, and 
not the precise sentiments themselves. And 
in moral, they can frequently give us no image 
or representation at all. While poetry, which 
tells its meaning by artificial signs, conveys 
distinct and clear notices of this class of moral 
and religious conceptions, which afford such 
miglity entertainment to the human mind. 
JButit serves to a further purpose, more im- 
mediately relative to the subject of this inquiry. 
For these ethic and prudential conclusions, 
being seen to produce np inimediate effect in 
look, attitude, or action, we are to regard them 
only in their remoter and less direct conse* 
quences, as influencing, at a distance, the civil 
and oeconomical affairs of life. 

And in this view they open a fresh field for 
imitation; not quite so striking to the sp^- 
tator, perhaps, but even larger, than that, 
into which rehgion, with all its multiform 
superstition?, before fed us. For to these 
internal workings, assisted and pushed for- 
^yard by the wianti^ and necessities of our natiire. 
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which set the inventive powers oh work, are 
ultimately to be referred that vast congeries of 
political, civil, commercial, and mechanic 
institutions, of those infinite mani^a^tures^ 
arts, and exercises, which come in to the 
relief or embellishment of human life. Add 
to these all those nameless events and actionSy 
which, though determined by no fixed habit^ 
or leading affection, human prudence, pro- 
viding for its security or interests, in certain 
circumstances, naturally projects and pre- 
scribes. These are ample materials for de^ 
scription ; and the greater poetry necessarily 
comprehends a large share of them. Yiet in 
all delineations of this sort two things, are ob- 
servable, 1 . That in the latter, which are the 
pure result of our reasonings concerning expe- 
diency, common senses in given conjunctures, 
often leads to the same measures: As whexi 
Ulysses in Homer disguises himself, for the 
sake of coming at a more exact information of 
the state of his family ; or, when Orestes in 
Sophocles does the same, to bring about the 
catastrophe of the Electra. 2. In respect of 
the Jbrmer (which is of principal Considera- 
tion) the established modes and practices of 
Kfe being the proper and only archetype, ex^ 
perience and common observation cannot fail 
of pointing, with the greatest certainty,' : to 
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them. So that in the one case different yniten 
may concur in treating the same matter^ in the 
other J they nmst. But this last will bear a 
little further illustration. 

The critics on. Homer, have remarked^ with 
admiration^ in him, the almost infinite variety 
of images and pictures, taken from the intire 
circle of human arts. Whatever the^ wit of 
v&n had invented for the service or ornament 
of society iii manual exercises and operations 
is found to have a place in his writings. Rural 
affairSy in their several branches ; the we- 
ehaniCy and all the polite arts of sculpture, 
paintings and architecture^ are occasionally 
hinted at in his poems; or, rather, their va- 
rious imagery, so far as they were known and 
practised in those times, is fully and largely 
displayed. Now this, though it shew the 
prodigious extent of his observation and dili^ 
gent curiosity, which could search through all 
the storehouses and magazines of art, for mar 
terials of description^ yet is not to be placed 
to the score of his superior inventive faculty ; 
nor infers any thing to the disadvantage of 
succeeding poets, whose subjects might oblige 
them to the same descriptions ; any more tjiai^ 
vast acquaintance with natural scenery^ 

all its numberless appearances, implies a 
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want of genius in later imitators, who, if they 
ventured, at all, into this province, w^re 
constrained to give us the same unvaried 
representations. 

The truth, as eveiy one sees, is, briefly, 
this. The restless and inquisitive mind of 
man had succeeded in the discovery or im-^ 
proveoient of the numberless arts of life. 
These, for the convenience of method, are 
considered as making a large part of those sen- 
sible external effects, which spring from our 
internal sentiments or reasonings. But, though 
they ultimately respect those reasonings^ as 
their source, yet they, in no degree, depend 
l>a the actual exertion of them in the breast of 
the poet He copies only the customs of the 
times, of which he writes, that is, the sensible 
effects themselves. These are permanent ob-- 
jects, and may, nay must be the same, what- 
ever be the ability or genius of the copier. In 
short, taken together, they make up what, in 
the largest sense of tlie word, we may call, 
with the painters, U costum^'; which though 
it be a real excellence scrupulously to observe, 
yet it requires nothing more than exact oh- 
soratioa and historical knowledge of facts to 
4oit« 
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And now having the various objects of 
pcefical imitation before U5 (the greatest part 
of which; as appears, musty and the rest may, 
occur to the observation of the poet) we come 
to this conclusion, which, though it may 
startle the parallelist, there seems no method 
of eluding, " that of any single image or sen- 
^* timenty considered separately and by itself, 
it can never be affirmed certainly, hardly 
with any shew of reason, merely on account 
of its agreement in subject-matter with any 
^^ other, that it was copied from it/' If there 
be any foundation of this inference, it itiust 
then be laid, not on the matter, but manner 
of imitation. But here, again, the subject 
branches out into various particulars ; which, 
to be seen distinctly, will demand a new divi- 
sion, and require us to proceed with leisure? 
and attention through it. 
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The sum of the foregoing article is this. 
The objects of imitation, like the materials of 
human knowledge, are a common stock, which 
experience furnishes to all men. And it is in 
the operations of the mind upon them, thait 
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the glory of poetry, as of science, consists. 
Here the genius of the poet hath room to shew 
itself; and from hence alone is the praise of 
originality to be ascertained. The fondest 
admirer of ancient art would never pretend 
that Palladio had copied Vitruvius, merely 
from his working with the same materials of 
wood, stone, or niarble, which this great 
master had employed before him. But were 
the general design of these two architects the 
same in any buildings ; were their choice and 
arrangement of the smaller members remark- 
ably similar; were their works conducted in 
the same style, and their ornaments finished 
in the same tuste; every one would be apt to 
pronounce on first sight, that the one was 
borrowed from the other. Even a corre-. 
spoiidency in any one of these points might 
create a suspicion. For what likelihood, amidst 
an infinite variety of methods, v^^hich oflfer- 
themselves, ' as to each of th^se particulars, 
that there should be found, without design, a 
signal concurrence in any one ? Tis then in 
the usage and disposition of the objects of 
poetry, that we are to seek for proofs and evi- 
dences of plagiarism. And yet it may not be 
every instance of similarity, that will satisfy 
here. For the question recurs, " whether of 
^* the several forms, of which his materials 
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*^ are susceptible, there be nothing in the na- 
" ture of things, which determines the artist 
^^ to prefer a particular one to all others " 
For it is possible, that general principles may 
as well account for a eonformitjf in the manner^ 
as we have seen them do foF an identity 0/* 
matter^ in works of imitation^ And to this 
question nothing can be replied, till we have 
taken an accurate survey of this second division 
of our subject. Luckily^ the allusion to ar- 
chitecture, just touched upon, points to the 
very method, in which it may be most dis- 
tinctly pursued. For here too, the manner. 
of imitation^ if considered in its full extent, 
takes in. 1. The general plan or disposition 
of a poem. 2. The choice and application oj' 
particular subjects : and 3. The expression.. 

1. Jill poetry i as lord Bacon admirably 
observes, ^' nihil aliud est quam histohiae 
'^ iMiTATio AD FLACiTUM." By which is not 
meant, that the poet is at liberty to conduct 
his imitation absolutely in any manner he 
pleases, but with such deviations from tho^ 
rule of history, as, the end of poetry prescribes. 
This end is, universally, pleasure; as that. 
of simple history is, information. And fromi 
a re$pect to this ewrf, together with some pro- 
per allowance for the diversity of the subject--' 
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matter y and the mode of imitation (I mean 
whether it be in the way of recital^ or of 
action) are the essential differences of poetry 
from mere history, arid the^brm or dispositio^i 
of its several species, derived. What the9e 
differences Bte, and what the genisrtdTplan 
in the composition of each species, will appear 
froin considi^ing the defects of simple his- 
tory in reference tb the main end, which 
poetry designs. 

Some of these are observed by the great 
person before-mentioned, which I shall want 
no excuse for giving in his own words. 

** 1. Cum res gestae et ev^ntus, qui verae 
*^ historiae subjiciuntur, non sint ejus ampli- 
*^ tudinis, in qua anima humana sibi satisfa- 
" ciat, praesto est po&sis, quae facta magis 
*^ heroica confingat. 2. Cum histoj^ia vera 
'^isuccessus rerum minime pro mentis virtutum 
*^ & scielerum, narret ; corrigit earn po€sis^ & 
^^ exitus & fortunas, secundum merita^ & ex 
^* lege Nemeseos, exhibet. 3* Cum histona 
^^ vera, obvia rerum satietate & similitudine, 
'^ animae humana^ fastidio sit ; reticit eam 
** po^is, inexpectata, & varia & vicissitudinum 
plena canen^. — Quare & merito etiam divi- 
nitatis cujuspiam partiee|>s videri possit; quia 
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^^ animQin erigit & in sublime rapit ; rerum 
^^ shmlackra ad animi desideria accommo^ 
^^ dandoj rum animum rebus (quod ratio Jhciff 
** 8^ historia) submittendo^J* 

These advant(^es chiefly Aspect the nar- 
rative poetry^ and above all^ the Epos. There 
are others^ still more general^ and more di^ 
rectly to the purpose of this inquiry. For 4. 
The historian is bound to record a series of 
independent events and actions; and so, at 
once^ falls into two defects, which make him 
incapable of affording perfect pleasure to the 
mind; For 1. ITie fiow of passion^ produced 
in us*^ by contemplating any signal event j is 
greatly checked and disturbed amidst a variety 
and succession of actions. And 2. being 
obliged to pass with celerity over each tr^nsr- 
aetion (for otherwise history would be too te- 
dious for the purpose of information) he has 
not time* to draw out single circumstances in 
full light and impress them with all their force 
on the imagination. Poetry remedies those 
two defects. By confining, the attention to» 
one object only, it gives the fancy and afieo« 
tions fair play : and by bringing forth to view 
and even magnifying all the circumstances ci 
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liiat owe, it gives tp every subject its proper 
^gnityand importance. 5. Lastly, to satisfy 
the h«inian' mind, there must not only be an 
^nity and integrity ^ but a strict conneocioh 
land continuity of the fable or action repre- 
sented. Otherwise the mind languishes, arid 
the transition of the passions, which gives the 
chief pleasure, is broken and interrupted. The 
historian Mh, also, in this. By proceeding 
in the gradual and orderly succession of time, 
the several incidents, which compose the story, 
itre not laid close enough together to content 
the natural avidity of our expectations. Whilst 
poetfy, neglecting ihis regularity of succession, 
and setting out in the midst of the story, gra- 
tifies our instinctive impatience, and carries 
the affections along, with the utmost rapidity, 
towards the event. 

These advantages are common both to nar^ 
rative and dramatic poetry. But the drama, 
as professing to copy real life, contents itself 
with these. The rest belong entirely to the 
province of narration. 

Now 4he general forms of poetical method, 

as distinct from that of history, are the pure 

. result of our conclusions concerning the expe- 

diehcy and fitness of these means, as conducive 
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to the proper end of poetry. Which, without 
more words^ will inform us, how it came to 
pass, that the true plan or disposition of 
poetical works, was so early hit upon in pracr 
ticCj apfl established by exact theories; and* 
may therefore satisfy \\% of the necessary 
iresemblan^ and uniformity of all productions 
of this kind, whether their authors had, or had 
not, been guided by the pole^Aar of example. 

So much for the genial forms of the two 
greater Mnds of poetry. If a proper allowance 
t^e made for a diversity of subject-matter j ixx 
either mode of composition, it will be easy, s^ 
\J said, to account for the particular forms of 
the several subordinate spepies^ And I the 
rather choose to do it in this way, ^nd not 
from the peculiar end of each, which indeed 
were more philosophical, because the business 
is to make appear, how nature leads to the 
9ame general plan of composition in practice 
pot to establish the laws of each in the exact 
way of theory. Now in considering the matter 
historicallyy the diversity of ^ubject^fnattei^ 
was doubtless that which first determined the 
>vriter to a dif{erent form of composition, tho' 
afterwards, a consideration of the end^ accomr 
plished by each^ be requisite to deduce, with 
mo^ precision of method, its distinct law^ 
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The latter is that from whence the speculative 
critic rightly estimates the character of every 
species; but the inventor had his direction 
principally from the^rmcr. 

Let me exemplily the obser^ration in an 
instance under either mode of imitation, and 
leave the rest to the reader, 

1. The Georgic is a species of fiarration. 
But, as things y not persons, are its subject 
(from which last alone the uniti/ of design and 
continuity of action arise) this circumstance 
absolves It from the necessity of observing any 
other laws, than those of clear and perspicuous 
disposition, and of enlivening a matter, natu- 
rally uninteresting, by exquisite expression and 
pleasing digressions. 

2. The Pastoral poem may be considered 
as a lower species of the Drama. But, its 
subject being the humble concerns of Shep- 
herds, there seems no room for a tragic Plot ; 
and their characters are too simple to afford 
materials for comic drawing. Their scene is 
indeed inchanting to the imagination. And, 
together with this, their little distresses may 
sooth us in a short song ; or their fancies and 
humours may entertain us in a short Dialogue. 
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And that this is the proper province of the 
Pastoral Muse, we may see by the ill success, 
of those who hav^ laboured to extend it. 
Tasso's project was admired for a time. But 
we, now, understand that pastoral affairs will 
not admit a tragic pathos. And the continuance 
of the pastoral vein, through five long acts, is 
found insipid, or even distasteful. This poem 
then has returned to that form which its 
inventors gave it, and which the siuhject so 
iiaturally prescribes to it. 

II. But, though the common end of poetry, 
which is to please hy imitation^ together with 
the subjects jof its several species, may deter- 
mine the general plan, yet is there nothings 
it may be said, in the nature of things to fix 
the order and conneocion of single parts. And 
here, it will be owned, is great room for fw- 
vention to shew itself. The materials of poetry 
may be put together in so many different 
manners, consistently with the Jbrm which 
governs each species, that nothing but the 
power of imitation can be reasonably thought 
to produce a close and perpetual similarity 
in the composition of two works. I have said 
a close and perpetual similarity; for it is 
not every degree of resemblance^ that will do 
here, 
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The general plan Ufielf of aby poem will 
occasion some mmvoidable conforittities in the 
disposition of its coQiponeat parts. The Idenr 
tity or similarity of the subject may create 
others. Or, if no other assimilating cause 
Intervene, the very uisiformity of common 
nature, will, of necessity, introduce some* To 
explain myself as to the last of these ccae^^e^. 

The principal constituent members of any 
work, next to the esseipitial parts of the fahle^ 
are episodes, P£scairm>Ns, similes. By 
descriptions I understand as well the delinea- 
tion of characters in itheir speeches and inv- 
puted sentiments^ 9is of places orbitings in the 
draught of their attending cir<;uiQpi^tapces. Now 
not only the inateij^ls of the|5>e a^f cpmmon to 
aU poets, b<|t the «ame identical manner of 
as£^mblage in ai^lieation of eojch in any poem 
wiU, in numberless cases, appear nf cessaiy. 

.1. The episode belo^^, principally^ to the 
e{NC muse ; and the des^ga of it \b to diversify 
and ennoble the narr^tipn by digressiw, yet 
m>t unrelated, orname|:)ts ; the former cir^ 
oumstanee relieving the simplicity of the epic 
&ble, while the other prevents its tmity from 
being violated. Now tbe^e episodical narra^ 
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tions must either proceed from the poet himseW^ 
or be imputed to some other who is jengaged 
in the course of the fable ; and in either case, 
must help, indirectly at least, to forward it. 

if of the latter kind, a prdbable pretext 
must be contrived for their introduction ; which- 
can be no other than that of satisfying the 
curiosity y or of serving to the necessary infor-- 
mation of some other. And in either of these 
ways a striking conformity in the mode of con- 
ducting the work is unavoidable. 

If the episode be referred to ^q former class^ 
its manner of introduction will admit a greater 
ktitude. For it will vary with the subject, or 
occasions of relating it. Yet we shall mistake^ 
if we believe these subjects, and consequently 
the occasions, connected with them, very nu- 
merous. 1. They must be of uncommon 
dignity and splendor; otherwise nothing can 
excuse the going out of the way to insert them., 
t. They must have some apparent connectiop 
with the fable. 3. They must further accord 
to the idea and state of the times, from which 
the fahle is taken. Put these things together, 
and see if they will not, with probability, ac- 
count for some coincidence in the choice and 
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iapplieations of the direct episode. And ad- 
mitting this^ the similarity of even its con^ 
stituent parts is^ also^ necessary. 

. the genius of Vi.^1 never suffers mo,^ in 
the opinion of his critics, than when his book 
qf games comes into consideration and is con- 
fronted with Homer's. It is not unpleasant 
to observe the {difficulties an advocate for his 
fame is put to in this nice point, to secure his 
honour from the imputation of plagiarism. 
The descriptions- are accurately examined; 
and the improvement of a single circumstance^ 
the addition of an epithet, even the novelty of 
a metaphor, or varied turn in the expression, 
is diligently remarked and urged, vnth triumph, 
in fevour of his invention. Yet all this goes 
hut a little way towards stilling the clamour. 
The entire design is manifestly taken ; nay, 
particular incidents and circumstantials are, 
for the most part^ the same, without variation. 
What shall we say, then, to this charge? 
Shall we, in defiance of truth and fact, endear 
vour to confute it? Or, if allowed, is there 
^ny method of supporting the reputation of the 
poet ? I think there is, if prejudice will but 
suspend its determinations a few minutes, and 
^ord his advocate a fair hearing. 
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The epic plan^ more especially that of the 
A/eneis^ naturdly comprehends whatever is 
most august in civil and religious affairs. The 
solemnities of funeral rites^ and the festivities 
of public games (which religion had made an 
essential part of them) were^ of necessity, to 
be included in a representation of the latter* 
Bttt what games? Surely those, which an^^ 
dent heroism vaunted to ' excell in ; those, 
which the usage of die times had consecrated ; 
and which, from the opinion of i^evevence and 
dimity jentertained of them, were become 
most fit for the pomp of qnc description. 
Further, what circumstances could be noted 
in these sports ? Certainly diose, which befell 
most usually, and were the aptest to alarm the 
spectator, and make him take an interest in 
them. These, it will be said, are numerous. 
They ace so; yet such as are most to the poet*s 
purpose, ore, with little or no variation, the 
same« It happened luckily for him, that two 
of his gafnes^ on which accordingly he ha<^ 
exerted all the force of his genius, were entirely 
new. This advantage, the circumstances of 
the times afforded him. The NaumacJda was 
purely his own. Yet so liable are eyen the 
best and most candid judges to be haunted by 
this spectre of imitation, that one, whom every 
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friend to every humafi excellence honours, 
cannot hdp, on comparing it with the chetriot-^ 
ruce of Homer, exclaiming in these words j 
*^ What is the encounter of Cloanthus and Gyas 
'^ in the strait between the rocks, but the same 
^^ with that of M^nelaus and Antilochus in the 
*^ hollow way ? Had the galley of Serjestua 
^^ been broken, if the chariot of Etitnelud had 
not been demolished ? Ot, Mnestheus beei^ 
cast from the helm, had not the other been 
thrown from his seat ?** The plain truth is 
it was not possible, in describing an ancien^t 
sea-fighty for one, who had evfen never seen 
Homer, to overlook su<^h usunl and strilung 
particulars, as the justlmg of skips, the- 
breaking <f gatteys, and loss of pilots. 

It m^y appear from this in^tan(^e, with what 
reason a similarity of circumstance, in the other 
games, hath been objected. The snhject^ 
matter admitted not any material variation : I 
mean iu the hands of so judicious a copier of 
Nature as Virgil. For, 

^^ Homer and Nature were, he founds tlie 
same." 

So that we are not to wonder he kept close to 
his author, though at the expence of this 
false fame of Originality^ Nay it appears 
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implies st great similarity^ even when most 
different. What, for instance, is the purpose 
of the epic poety but to shew his hero under 
the most awful and interesing circumstances of 
human life ? To this end some general design 
is formed. He must war with Achilles, or 
voyage with Ulysses. And, to work up his 
Jhble to that magnificence, MErAAOIIPE- 
IIEIAN, which Aristotle rightly observes to be 
the characteristic of this poem, heaven and 
hell must also be interested in the success of 
his enterprise. And what is this, in effect, 
but to own, that the pomp of epic description, 
in its draught of battles, with its several acci- 
dents ; of storms, shipwrecks, &c. of the in- 
tervention of gods, or machination of devils, 
is, in great measure, determined, not only as 
to the choice, but application of it, to the 
poefs hands? And the like conclusion ex- 
tends to still minuter particularities. 

What concerns the delineation of characters 
may seem to carry with it more difficulty. Yet, 
though these are infinitely diversified by dis- 
tinct pecqHar lineaments, poetry cannot help 
falling into the same general repiresentation^ 
For it is conversant about the greater cha- 
racters; such as demand the imputation of 
like manners, and who are actuated by th^ 
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same governing passions. To set off these^ 
the same combination of Circumstances must 
frequently be imagined ; at least so similar y as 
to bring on the same series of representation. 
The piety of one hero, and the hve of his 
country, which characterizes another, can 
only be shewn by the influence of the ruling 
principle in each, constraining them to neg- 
lect inferior considerations, and to give up all 
subordinate affections to it The more pre- 
valent the affection, the greater the sacrifice, 
and the more strongly is the character marked. 
Hence, without doubt, the Calypso o{ Homer. 
And need we look farther than the instructions 
of common nature for a similar contrivance in 
a later poet ? Not to be tedious on a matter, 
which admits no dispute, the dramatic writings 
of all times may convince us of two things, 1, 
^^ that the actuating passions of men are uni-^ 
versally and invariably the same ;" and 2. 
tliat they express themselves constantly in 
similar effects^ Or, one single small vo- 
lume, the characters of Theophrastus, will 
sufficiently do it. And what more is required 
to justify this consequence, '^ that the descrip- 
tions of characters, even in the most ori- 
ginal designers, will resemble each other ;'* 
and '^ that the very contexture of a work, de- 
*^ signed to evidence them in action, will, 
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'^ undei* the maiiStgement of di&rent wf itef^i 
'^be^ firequently, mtich the ^Ine?** A coi^'^ 
elusion, which indleed is nedtfa^ laitie nor any 
novel oue^ but Was l<»ig ago ifisisted on by a 
discerning ancient^ and applied to the comit:^ 
drama^ in these wdrds^ 

— Sipersonis isdem uti alUs imfi Reef, 
Qwi magis licet currentis :servt)s ^cribere^ 
Bonas mattonas fdcere, metetrites malas^ 
Parasitum edacem, gloriosum miUtem, 
Puerum supponi, falli per servum senem^ 
Amare, odisse^ suspicari? 

3. In ttuth, so far as direct and intmedinte 
description is concerned, the matter is so plain, 
that it will hardly be called into question. 
The difficulty is to account for the similarity 
of metaphor a»rf comparison (that is, of ima-^ 
geryy, which comes in obliquely, and for the 
purpose of illustrating some other, and, fre- 
quently, very remote and distinct subject) 
observable in all writers. Here it may not 
X seem quite so easy to make out an original 
claim ; for, though descriptions of the same 
object y when it occurs, must needs be similar, 
yet it remains to shew how the same object 
comes, in this case, to occur at all. Before 
an answer can be given to this question, it 
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must be observed 1. thatt there is in the mind 
of man, not only a strong natural love of imi- 
iatioTij but of comparison. We are not only 
fond of CQp^ing single objects^ as tliey present 
tbetnselv^^ b«it we delight to set two object^ 
together^ and contemplate their mutual aspect^ 
and appearaticesr The pleasure we find in 
this exercise of ^ the imagination is the main 
source of that perpetual usage of indirect and 
alitmv^ iinagerff in tl>e writings of the poets; 
for I need npt liere consider the necessity of 
the thing, and the unavoidable introduction of 
sensible images into all language. 2. This 
w6rk oi Comparison is not gone about by the 
mind causelessly and cctprieieusly. There are 
certain obvious and striking resemblances in 
nature, whidi the poet is carried necessarily 
to observe, and which offer themselves to him 
on the slightest exercise and exertion of his 
p&mparing powers. It may be difficult to 
explain the causes of this established relation- 
ship in all cases ; or to shew distinctly^ what 
these secret ties and connexions are, which 
link the objects of sense together, and draw the 
imagination thus insensibly from one subject 
to another. The most obvious and natural is 
that (^ actual similitude, whether in shape, 
attitude, colour, or aspect. As when heroes 
are compared to godsy — a hero in act to strike 

o 2 
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at his Jbcy to a Jaulcon stooping at a dove^^^ 
blood running down the skin^ to the stainir^g 
of ivory, ^^ corn waving with the wind, to 
water in motion. Sometimes the assqciating 
cause lies in the effect. As when the return 
o/*a good prince to his country is compared /d 
the sun — - a Jresh gale to mariners, to the 
timely coming of a general to his troops, &c* 
more commonly, in tome property, attribute, 
or circumstance. Thus an intrepid hero sug- 
gests the idea of a rock, on account of itsjirm^ 
ness and stability ; — of a lion, for his ^fierce- 
ness,—<yf a deer encompassed with wolves, for 
his situation when surrounded with enemies. 
In short, for I pretend not to make a complete 
enumeration of the grounds of connexion, 
whatever the mind observes in any object, that 
bears an analogy to something in any other, 
becomes the occasion of comparison betwixt 
them ; and the fancy, which is ever, in a great 
genius, quick at espying these traits of re- 
semblance, and delights to survey them, lets 
islip ho opportunity of setting them over 
against each other, and producii\g them to 
observation. 

But whatever be the causes, which associate 
the ideas of the poet, and how fantastic soever 
or even casual, inay sometimes appear to be 
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the ground of such association^ yet, in respect 
of the greater works of genius, there will still 
be found the most exact uniformity of allusion^ 
the same ideas and aspects of things constantly 
admonishing the poet of the same resemblances, 
and relations. I say^ in the greater works 
of genius, which must be attended to; for 
the folly of taking resemblances for vmita^ 
iions, in this province of allusion, hath arisen 
from hence ; that the poet is believed to have 
all art and nature before him^ and to be a^ 
liberty to fetch his hints of similitude and cor* 
respondence from every distant and obscure 
comer of the universe. That is^ the genius 
of the epic, dramatic^ and universally^ of the 
greater, poetry hath not been comprehended, 
nor their distinct laws and characters distin* 
guished from those of an inferior species. 

The mutual habitudes and relations' (at 
least what the mind is capable of regarding as 
such), subsisting between those innumerable 
objects of thought and sense, which make up 
the entire natural axid intellectual world, are 
indeed infinite ; and if the poet be allowed to 
associate and bring tc^ther all those ideas, 
wherein the ingenuity of the mind can perceive 
any remote sign or glimpse of resemblance, it 
were truly wonderful, that, in any number of 
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images and allusions, there should be found a 
close oonformity of them with those of any 
other writer. But this is iar from being the 
caise. For l. the more august poetry disclaims, 
as unsuited to its state and dignity^ that inquir 
sitive and anxious diligence, which pries into 
nature's retirements ; and • searches thrdugh all 
her secret and hidden haunts, to detect a for- 
bidden commerce, and expose to light some 
strange unexpected conjunction of ideaa. This 
^quaint combination of remote, unallied ima- 
gery, constitutes a species of entertainment, 
which, for its mwelty^ may amuse and divert 
, the mind in other conipositions ; but is wholly 
inconsistent with the reserve and solemnity of 
the grcmer forms. There is too much cu- 
riosity of axt, too solicitous an ajflEeetation of 
pleasing, in these ingenious e^scercises of the 
fancy, to suit with the simple majesty of the 
epos or drama ; which disclaims to cast about 
for foisced and tortured allusions, and aims 
only to expose, in the fiurest light, such as 
are most obvious and natural. And here, by 
the way, it may be wortb observing, in honour 
of a great Poet of the laist century, I mean Dr. 
Donne, that, tliough agreeably to the turn of 
his genius, and taste of his age, he was fonder, 
than ever poet was^ of these secret and hidden 
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%jDmfS in hiji lesser poetry; jet when he had 
projected his great work ** On the progress of 
^^ the souV* (of which we have only the be- 
ginning) his good sense brought him out into 
the ireer spaces of nature and open day-tight. 

Largior hie compos aether, et lumine vestit 
Furpurep : SQlemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 

Ip this>. the authqr of Gondibi^rt, and ano^ 
ther writer of credit, a contemporary of Donne, 
Sir FuLK Grevil, were not so happy. ^. 
This work of indirect imagery is intended, 
not so much to illustrate and enforce the ori-* 
pnal thought, to which it is applied, as to 
amuse and entertain the fancy, by holding up 
to view, in these occasional digressive repre- 
sentationsj the pictures of pleasing scenes and 
objects. But this end of allusion (which is 
princips^l in the sublimer works of genius) re- 
stiiains the po^t to the use of a few select 
imagesl, for the most part taken from obvious 
comn^^n nature; these being always most 
ittuatrious in themselves, and therefore most 
apt; to sei;$e and captivate the imagination of 
the reader. Thus is the poet confined, by the 
very nature of his work, to a very moderate 
compass of allusion, on both these accounts ; 
firs^J^ as h$ myst employ the easiest and most 
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apparent resemblances : and secondly, of thesci 
such as impress the most delightful images on 
the fancy. 

This being the case, it cannot but happen^ 
that the allusions of diflferent poets, of the 
higher class, though writing without any com- 
munication with each other, will, of course, 
be much the same on similar occasions. There 
are fixed and real analogies between diflerent 
Tnaferial objects; between these objects, and 
the inward workings of the mind ; and, again, 
between these, and the external signs of them. 
Such, on every occasion, do not so properly 
offer themselves to the searching eye of the 
poet, as force themselves upon him ; so that, 
if he submit to be guided by the Inost natural 
views of things, he cannot avoid a very remark- 
able correspondence of irfiagery with his pre- 
I decessors. And we find this conclusion veri- 

fied in fact; as appears npt only from com- 
paring together the great ancient and modem 
writers, who are known to have held an inti- 
mate correspondence with each other, but 
those, who cannot be suspected of this com- 
' merce. Several critics, I observed, have taken 

; great pains to illustrate the sentiments of Homer 

•; from similar instances in the sacred writers. 

The same design might easily be carried on. 
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in respect of allusive itnager^; it being ob- 
vious to common observation^ that numberless 
of the most beautiful comparisons in the Greek 
poet are to be met with in the Hebrew pro- 
phets. Nay, the remark may be extended to 
the undisciplined writers and speakers of the 
farthest ti;^^^ and east^ whom nature instructs 
to beautify and adorn their conceptions with the 
same imagery. So little doth it argue an infe- 
riority of genius in Virgil, if it be tnie, as the 
excellent translator of Homer says, *^ that he 
" has scarcely any comparisons, which are not 
*^ drawn from his master.** 

The truth is, the nature of the two subjects, 
which the Greek poet had taken upon himself 
to adorn, Was such, that it led him through 
every circumstance and situation of human 
life; which his quick attentive observation 
readily found the means of shewing to advan- 
tage under the cover of the most fit and proper 
imagery. Succeeding writers, who had hot 
contemplated his pictures, yet, drawing froni 
one common original, have unknowingly hit 
upon the very same. And those, who had, 
with all their endeavours after novelty^ And 
the utmost efforts of genius to strike out ori- 
ginal lights, have never been able to succeed 
* in their attempts. Our Milton, who was mos^ 
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ambitious' of this fame of intfentiouy ^ni whoM 
vast and universal genius could not have missed 
of new anabgieSf had nature's self been able 
to furnish them^ is a glaring instance to ouf 
purpose. He was so averse from resting in 
the old imagery of Homer^ and the other epic 
poets^ that he appears to have taken infinite 
pains in the investigation of new albmonSy 
which he picked up out of the rubbish of every 
silly legend or romance^ that had come to his 
knowledge, or extracted from the* dry and 
rugged materials of the sciences, and even the 
mechanic arts. Yet, in comparison of the 
genuine treasures of nature, which he found 
himself obliged tp make use of, in common 
with other writers, his own proper stock of 
images, imported from the regions of art, is 
very poor and scanty ; and, as might be ex- 
pected, makes the least agreeable part of his 
divine work. 

What is here said of the epic holds, as I 
hinted, of all the more serious kinds of poetry. 
In works of a lighter cast, there is greater 
liberty and a larget field of allusion permitted 
to the poet. Alt the appearances in art and 
nature^ betwixt which there is any resemblance, 
may be employed here to surprize and divert 
the fancy. The furtl>eritnd more remote from 
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vulgar apprehension these analogies lie, so 
much the fitter for his purpose, which is not 
so much to illustrate his ideas, as to place 
them in new and uncommon lights, and en- 
tertain tlie mind by that odd fantastic . con- 
junction, or opposition of ideas, which we 
know by the name of wit. Nay, the lowest, 
as well as the least obvious imagery will be, 
oftentimes, the most proper; hfis view being 
not to ennoble and raise his subject by the 
means of allusion^ but to sink and debase it 
by every art, that hath a tendency to excite 
the mirth and provoke the ridicule of the 
reader. Here then we may expect a much 
more original air, than in the higher designs 
of invention. When all nature is before the 
poet, and the genius of his work allows him 
to seize her, as the shepherd did Proteus, in 
every dirty form, into which she can possibly 
twist herself, it were, indeed, a wonder, if \ie 
should chance to coincide, in his imagery, 
with any other, from whom he had not ex- 
pressly copied. They who are conversant in 
works of wit and humour^ more especially of 
these later times, will know this to be the case, 
mfact. There is not perhaps a single comr 
parison in the inimitable T£L£MAau£, which 
had not, before, been employed by some or 
other of the poets. Can any thing, like thisy 
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be said of Rabelais^ Butler^ Marve^ 
Swirr, &c,? 



III. It only remains to consider the 
siON. And in this are to be found the surest 
and least equivocal marks of imitation. We 
jnay regard it in two lights; either 1. as it 
respects the general turn or manner of writing, 
which we call a sti/le ; or 2* the peculiarities 
of phrase anil diction^ 

' I. A style m writing, if not formed in 
express imitation of some certain model, is the 
pure result of the disposition of the mind, and 
takes its character from the predominant qua-- 
lity of the writer. Thus a short and compact^ 
and a diffused and Jlounng expression are the 
proper consequences of certain corresponding 
characters of the human genius. One has a 
vigorous comprehensive conception, and there- 
fore collects his sense into few words. Ano- 
ther, whose imagination is more languid^ con- 
templates his objects leisurely^ and so displays 
their beauties in a greater compass of words, 
and with more circumstance and parade of 
kngiiage. A polite and elegant humour de- 
lights in the grace of ease and perspicuity*. A 
severe and melancholic spirit inspires a forcible 
but involved expression. There are many 
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i>ther nicer differences and peculiarities of 
manner, which, though not reducible, per- 
haps, to general heads, the critic of tiue taste 
easily understands. 

8. As men of difierent tempers and dis|)0- 
sitions assume a different east of expression^ 
so may the same observation be applied, stili 
inore generally, to different countries and 
times. It may be difficult to explain the ^?- 
cient causes of this diversity, which I have no 
concern with at present. The Jact is, that 
the dbquence of the eastern world has, at all 
times, been of another strain from that of the 
western. And, also, in the several provinces 
of each, there has been some peculiar note of 
variation. The Asiatic, of old, had its proper 
stamp, which distinguished it from the ^ttic ; 
just as the Italian, French, and Spanish wit& 
have, each, their several characteristic manners 
of expression. 

A different state of times has produced the 
like eflfect; which a late writer accounts for, 
not unaptly, from what he calls a progression 
of life and manners. That which cannot be 
disputed is, that the modes of writing undergo 
a perpetual change or variation in every coun- 
try. And it is further observable, that thesis 
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changes in one country, under similar eireum- 
stances^ have a signal correspondence to those, 
which the incessant rotation of taste brings 
about in every other. 

Of near affinity to this last consideration is 
another arising from the corresponding genius 
of tw o people, however remote from each other 
in time and place. And, as it haj^ns^ the 
application may be made directly to ourselves 
in a very important instance. " Languag6»5 
says one, always take their character from 
the genius of a people. So that two the 
most distant states, thinking and acting with 
" the same generous love of mankind, must 
^^ needs have very near the same combinations 
" of ideas. — And it is our boast that in thiis 
'^ conformity we approach the nearest to an- 
^* cient Greece and Italy.** I quote these words 
from a tracts which the author perhaps may 
consider with the same neglect, as Cicero did 
his earlier compositions on Rhetoric; but 
which the curious will regard with reverence, 
as a fine essay of his genius, and a prelude to 
the great things he was afterwards seen capable 
of producing. But to come to the use we may 

* A Critical end Philosophical Inquiry into the causes of 
pw>digi€S and miracles, &c. p. 130. 
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ttiake of this fine observution* The corre* 
spondixi^ state of the English and Roman 
people has produced very near the same <om^ 
binations of ideas. May we not carry the 
conclusion still fhrther on the same prindple^ 
that it produced very aiear the same comhU 
nations o^ fjoords ? The fact is^ as the same 
writer observes^ That ^^ we have a language 
that is brief, comprehensive, nervous, and 
majestic.'' The very character which an old 
Roman would give us of his own language. 
And when the same general character of lan- 
guage prevails, is it any thing strange tliat th^ 
dififepeiit modifications of it, or peculiar styles, 
arising from the various turns and dispositions 
of writers (which, too, in such circumstances 
will be corresponding) should therefore be very 
similar in the productions of the two states } 
Or, ki other words, can we wonder that some 
df our best writers bear a nearer resemblance, 
I mean independently of direct imitation, to 
the Latin classics, than those of any other 
people in modern times ? 

But let it suffice to leave these remarks 
without further comment or explanation. 

The use the discerning reader will make 
of them is, that if different writers agree in 
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the same general disposition, or in the same 
national character ; live together in the same 
period of time ; or in corresponding periods 
of the progression of manners, or are under 
the influence of a corresponding genius of po- 
licy and government ; in every of these cases, 
some considerable similarity/ of expression 
may be occasioned by the agency of general 
principles, without any suspicion of studied or 
designed imitation. 

. II. An identity of' phrase and diction, is a 
much surer note oi plagiarism. For consi- 
dering the vast variety of words, which any 
language, and especially the more copious oiies 
fiimish, and the infinite possible combinations 
of them into all the forms of phraseologi/, it 
would be very strange, if two persons should 
hit on the same identical terms, and much 
more should they agree in the same precise 
arrangement of them in whole sentences. 

• There is no defending coincidences of this 
kind; and whatever writers themselves may 
pretend, or their friends for them, no one can 
doubt a moment of such identity being a clear 
and decisive proof of imitation. 

Yet this must be understood with some 
limitations. 
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For 1. Thtre are ih every language some 
current and authoritea forms of speech, which 
caik ' hardly be avoided by a writer without 
affectation. They are such as express the 
most obvious sentiments, ' and which the ordi- 
nary occasions of life ate perpetually obtruding 
on us. Now these, as by common agreement, 
we chuse to deliver to one another in the same 
fof^m of words. Convenience dictates this to 
one set of vn-iters, and politeness renders it 
sacred in another. Thus it will be true of 
certain phrcises (as, universally, of the words,' 
in any language), that they are left in common 
to all writers, and can be claimed as matter of 
property^ by none. Not that such phraseo- 
logy will be frequent in nobler compositions, 
as the familiarity of its usage takes from their 
natural reserve and dignity. Yet on certain 
occasions^ which justify this negligence, or in 
certain authors, who are not o\^er-sollicitous 
about these indecorums, we may expect to 
meet with it. Hamlet says of his father. 

He was a man, take himjhr all in all ; 
1 shall not look upon his like again. 

which may be suspected of being stolen from 
Sophocles, who has the following passage ia 
the Trachiniae. 

vol.. II. p 
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k;«/V^",: onoioN .amou otk o*ei 
noi^ V. 824. 

« 

The (H^nHmeut bemg pnotpf the cQmBiiQii(e9^ 
that o^ers^ ifmlf t& the wnc|^ the soI« ground 
Qf 9mpici<¥i QHj^t lie* in the e^premon, '^ / 
'^ ^/f. noi Ah>A Mp09^ Im Uhe aigam/' ta which 
the Gi:eek so exiactly aniw^s* 9ut the^e weve 
the oardinaiy expceesioqs. qf s»ch sentiment^ io 
the twa languages ;. andj neither the charactera 
erf the great poeta, ntfr the situation of the 
speakers, rroxtld mf^ the affectation of de- 
parting ffoia comixton u$age% 

What ia here said of the situation of the 
^e^fJcer^ reminds me of another cAm* of ex- 
pressions, which will often, he ^ndlar in all 
poets. N^wKCy under the ^aTTie , conjunctures^ 
gives birth ^ the sijme conoeptions ; and if they 
he of such a kind^ as to exf^lude all thought of 
artifice, andl the tvieks of eloquence (as on 
occasions of deep anxiety and distress) they 
run> of themselves, into the same form of 
expression. The wretched Priam, in his la- 
mentation of Hector, lets drop the following 
words : 
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^^Thitline, says bis translator^ is particularly 
^ tender^ ai|d almost^ word for word, the 
^^ same with that of tile Pjtftmrch Jacob ; Vfho, 
** upon a like occasion, breaks out in the sam^ 
complaint, and tells hi$ children, that, if 
they deprire hhn of his ^on Bef^amin, they 
^^ will iring dawn his grey hairs with sorrow 
« to the grave/" 

* 

We may, further, exe^t, under this head, 
<5ertain privileged forms of speech, which the 
peculiar idioms of different knguages make 
necessary in them, and which poetry conse^ 
crates in all. But this is easily observed, and 
its efiect is not very constderable. 

2. In pleading this identity of expression^ 
regard must be had to the language^ from 
which the theft is supposed to be made. If 
from the same language (setting aside the ex- 
ceptions, just mentioned) the same arrange^ 
$nent of the same words is admitted as a certain 
argument of plagiarism : nay, less than this 
will do in some instances, as wh^re the imi- 
tated expression is pretty singular, or so 
remarkable, on any account, as to be well 
known, &c. But if from another language, 
the matter is not so easy. It can rarely hap- 
pen, indeed, but by design, that there should 

P2 
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be the san^ , order or eptrnposition of words^ m 
two languagies^. Bat that which passes even 
for literal ^tramlation J is hnt. a similar com- 
position of, corresponding words. And what 
does this imply, but that the writers conceived 
of their object in the saipe manner, and had 
occasion' tb set it in the same light ? An occa^ 
sion, which is perpetually recurring to all 
authors. As may be gathered from that fre- 
quent jatid strong resemblance in the expression 
pf npQfal ^sentiments, observable int the writers 
of every age and country. Gan there be a 
comrao^ier reflexion, or which more constantly 
occult to the mind under the same appearance^ 
than that of our great poet, who, speaking of 
the state after death, calls it 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 

9 

Shall we call this a translation of the Latin 
poet ; 

Nunc it per iter tenefaricosum 
Illuc, unde negant redire quehquam. 

Catul. III. V. ij. 

Or, doth it amount to any more than this, 
that the terms employed by the two writers in 
expressing the same obvious thought are cor- 
respondent 9 But correspondency and identity 
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are different things. The latter is only^ where 
the words are numericalbf the same, which 
can only happen in one and the same language: 
the other is effected by different sets of words, 
which are numerous in every language, and 
are therefore no convincing proof (abstractedly 
from other circumstances) of imiiation. 

From these general reflexions on langiuJige, 
without refining too far, or prying too cu- 
riously into the mysteries of it, the same con- 
clusion meets us, as before. Th!^ expression 
of two writers may be similar , and sometimes 
even identical, and yet be original in both. 
Which shews the necessity there was to lead 
the reader through this long investigation of 
the general sources of similitude in works of 
INVENTION, in order to put him into a condi- 
tion of judging truly and equitably of those of, 
IMITATION, For if similarity, even in this 
province of words, which the reason of "the 
thing shews to be most free from the constraint 
of general rules, be no argument of thefi in 
all cases ; much less can it be pretended of the 
other subjects of this inquiry, which from the 
necessary uniformity of nature in all her ap- 
pearances, and of common sense in its opera- 
tions upon thetn, must give frequent and 
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SECTION II. 



IN entering on this apology for professed 
imitatorSj I shall not be suspected of under- 
valuing the proper merits of invention^ which 
unquestionably holds the first place in the 
virtutes of a jxjet, and is that pow,er, which, 
of all others, enables him to give the highest 
entertainment to the reader. Much less will 
it be thought, that I am here pleading the 
cause of those base and abject spirits, who have 
not the courage or ability to attempt any thing 
of themselves, and can barely make a shift, as 
a great poet of our own expresses it, to creep 
servilely after tlie sense of some other. These 
r readily resign to the shame and censure, 
which have so justly followed them in all ages ; 
as subscribing to the truth of that remark, 
^^ Imitatio per se ipsa non sufficit^ vel quia 
fc plgY'i e^/ ingenii, contentum esse iisy quae 
^^ sunt ah aliis inventa'' My concern is only 
with those, whose talent of original genius is 
not disputed, but the degree of strength and 
vigour, with which it prevails in tbem, some- 
what lowered in the general estimation, from 
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this imputed crime of i^lagiarism. And, with 
respect to such as these, something, I con- 
ceive, may be said, not undeserving the notice 
of the candid reader. 

1 . The most universal cause, inducing imi^ 
tation in great writers, is, the force of early 
discipline and. education. Were it true, that 
poets took their descriptions and images im- 
mediately from common nature, one might 
expect, indeed, a general similitude in their 
works, but such, as could seldom or never, in 
all its circumstances, amount to a strict and 
rigorous correspondency. The properties of 
things are so numerous, and the lights in 
which they shew themselves to a inind unin- 
fluenced by former prejudices, so different, 
that some grace of novelty, some tincture of 
original beauty, would constantly infuse itself 
into all their delineations. But the case is &r 
otherwise. Strong as, the bent of the imagina- 
tion m^y be to contemplate living forms, and 
to ga;ze with delight on this grand theatre of 
nature, its attention is soon taken ofi^ and 
arrested, on all sides, by those infinite mirrors, 
and reflexions of things, which it every where 
meets with in the world of imitation. We are 
habituated to a survey of this secondary and 
d^rivativ^ nature; as presented in the admired 
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works of art, through the entire course of our 
education. ' The writings of the best poets are 
put into our hands, to instruct us in the know- 
ledge of men and things, ai^ soon as we are 
capable of apprehending them. Nay, we are 
taught to lisp their very words, in our ten- 
derest infancy. Some quick and transient 
glances we , cannot chuse but cast, at timesf, 
on the phsenomena of living beauty; but itss 
forms are rarely contemplated by us with dili- 
gence, but in these mirrors, which are the 
constant furniture of our schools and closets. 
And no wonder, were we even left to ourselves^ 
that such should be our proper choice and 
determination. For, by the prodigious and 
almost magical operations of fancy on original 
objects, they even shew fairer, and are made 
to look more attractive, in these artificial re- 
presentations, than ih their own rude and 
native aspects. Thus, by the' united powers 
of discipline and inclination, , we are almost 
necessitated to see nature in the same light, 
and to know her only in the dress, in which 
her happier suitors and favourites first gave 
her to observation. 

The effect of this early bias of the mind, 
which insensibly gtows into the inveteracy of 
habit, needs not be ina^ted on. When the 
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poet, thus tutored in the works of imitation, 
comes to address himself to invention, these 
familiar images, which he hath so often and 
so fondly admired, immediately step in and 
intercept his observation of their great original. 
Or, if he has power to hold them off, and 
turn his eye directly on the primary object, 
he still inclines to view it only on that side and 
in those lights, in which he has been accus- 
tomed to study it. Nor let it be said, that 
this is the infirmity, only, of weak minds. It 
belongs to our very natures, and the utmost 
vigour of genius is no security against it. * Cus- 
tom, in this as in every thing else, moulds, at 
pleasure, the soft and ductile matter df a mi- 
nute spirit, and by degrees can even bend the 
elastic metal of the greatest. 

And if the force of habit can thus determine 
a writer knowingly, to imitation, it cannot be 
thought strange, that it should frequently carry 
him into resemblance, when himself perhaps 
is not aware of it. Great readers, who have 
their memories fraught with the stores of an- 
cient and modem poetry, unavoidably employ 
the sentiments, and sometimes the very words, 
of other writers, without any distinct remem- 
brance of them, or so much as the suspicion 
of having seen them. At the least, their 
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general cast of thinking or turn of expression 
will be much aflfected by diem. For the most 
original writer as certainly takes a tincture 
from the authors in which he has been most 
conversant ; as water, from the beds of earths 
or minerals, it hath happened to run over. \ 
Especially such authors, as are studied and 
even got by heart by us in our early youth, 
leave a lasting impression, which is hardly 
ever ejffaced out of the mind. Hence a certain ' 
constrained and unoriginal air, in some degree 
or other, in every genius, throughly disciplined 
by a course of learned education. Which, by 
the way, leads to a question, not very absurd 
in itself, however it may pass with most readers 
for paradoxical, viz. " fVhether tJie usual 
^^ forms of learning be not rather injurious to 
*^ the true poet, than really assisting to him ?^ 
It should seem to be so for a natural reason. 
For the faculty of invention^ as all our other 
powers, is much improved and strengthened 
by exercise. And great reading prevents this, 
by demanding the perpetual exercise of the 
memory. Thus the mind becomes not only 
indisposed, but, for want of use, really un- 
qualified, to turn itself to other views, than 
such as habitual recollection easily p^^sents to 
it. And this, I am persuaded, hath been the 
,<^ase with many a fine genius, and especially 
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with one of our own country'*; who^ as ap- 
pears from some original efforts in- the sublime 
allegorical way^ had no want of natural talents 
for the ■ greater poetry '; which yet wierrf so 
restrained and disabled by his constant and 
superstitious study of the old classics, that he 
was> in feet, but a very ordinary poet. 

I ■ r . f 

2. But were early habit of less ^power .to 
incline the mind to imitation, than it roally is^ 
yet the high hand of authority would compel 
it. For the first originals in the several'species 
of poetry, like the Autocthones of old, were 
deemed to have come into the world by a kind 
of miracle. They were perfect' prodigies, at 
least reputed so by the admiring multitude, 
from their first appearance. So that their an* 
thority, in a short time, became sacred; arid 
succeeding writers were obliged, at the hazard 
of their feme, and as they dreaded the charge 
of a presumptuous and prophane Uhertinimi 
in poetry, to take them for their guides i^nd 
models. Which is said even without the 
licence of a^ figure ; at least of one of them ; 
whom Cicero calls, the fountain and origin of 
all DIVINE institutions^ I and ajiother, of elder 

« Mr. AddisoH. w iSomn. 5«p. ii. c. 10. 
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and more reverend estimation^ pronounces to 
be ^n§ xa) ^smt iirgo4>ifn)f ^. 

' And what is here observed of the inj^»emce 
of these master sprits, whom the admiratioii 
<rf antiquity hath placed at the head of the 
poetic world, will, with some allowance, hoM 
also, of that of later, though less original 
writers, whose uncommon merits have given 
them a distinguished rank in it. 

3* Nesctf (as it usually comes to pass in 
other instances) what wss, at first, imposed by 
tbe r^our of authority, soon grew respectable 
in itself, and was chosen for its own sake, as 
a virtue, which deserved w small Commenda- 
tion. For, when sober and enlightened criti- 
cism began to inspect^ at leisure, these miracles 
of early invention, it presently acknowledged 
them for the best, as well as the most ancient, 
poetic models, and accordingly recommended, 
or more properly enjoined them by rule, to 
tiie imitation of all ages. The effect of this 
criticism was clearly seen in the works of all 
succeeding poets in the same language. But, 
when a new and different one was to be 

X PcATOj AlcUtiad, 
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furnished with fr^sb models^ it became qmch 
more conspicttoqs. For^ besides th« same qi^ 
a still higher veneratUMi of their inventi^f9fi^ 
trhich the distance of phu^ an4 time iQfiensib)j> 
procured to them^ the grace ^f novelttfj, vf hicb 
they would appear to have, in another languo^e^ 
was^ now, a further inducemeot to copy tbem^ 
Hence we find it to be the utmost pride of the 
Roman writers, such I mean aa came the 
Q^arest to them in the divinity of their genius, 
to follow the practice, and emulate the virtues, 
of the Grecian. 

Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps^ 
Nan aliena meo pressi pede — 

says one of the best of those writers, who yet 
was only treading in the footsteps of his Gre- 
cian masters. 

But another was less reserved, and seemed 
desirous of being taken notice of, as an express 
imitatory without so much as laying in his 
claim to this sort of originality, in a new lan- 
guage — in multis versibus Virgilius fecit — non 
surripiendi causa, sed palam imitandi, hoc 
animo ut vellet agnosci. Sen. Suasor. iii. 

And, on the revival of these arts in later 
times and more barbarpus languages, the same 
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spirit appeared again^ or rather superior h<H 
nours were paid to snc^sssfal 'imitation. So 
that what a polite French writer declares on 
this head is^ now, become the fixed opinion of 
the learned in all countries. " Cest m^nie' 
*^ donner une grace a ses ouvrages, que de Ics 
** orner de fragmens antiques. Des vers d'Ho- 
''race et de Virgile bien traduits, et mis eii 
*^ oeuvre k propos dans un po&ne Francois, y 
** font le mdme efiet que les statues antiques 
font dans la gallerie de Versailles. Les lee-' 
teurs retrouvent avec plaisir, sous une nou- 
*^ velle forme, la pens^, qui leur plut autrefois 
" en Latin y." 

It should, further^ be added, tliat this praise 
of borrowing from the originals of Greece and 
Rome is now extended to the imitation of great 
modern authors. Every body applauds this 
practice, wliere the imitation is of approved 
writers in different languages. And even in 
the same languages, when this liberty is taken 
with the most ancient and venerable, it is not 
denied to have its grace and merit. 

4. But, besides these several incitements, 
similarity of geniuMy alone, will, almost ne- 

y Re/ksc. suf la P<Hf$. ei sur la Peint. torn. ii. 80. Par. 1746; * 
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dessarily deteMiitie i t/Mtt i6 fhe shldldtm 
«tfiuIatioti of tottie dth^h Fbi^, th^tigh it k 
\rifh tte mifkOs^ 'ia^i JHcii tdf iiMn, that M 

two we fcicactly ttid m *veiy AiatuW ifikfe; yet 
Ifie g^Mfil ca^t bf th^ gietlitis, ds wdl ^ thfe 
wr and tutn of the ctfilntirtiande^ wiil freqawitty 
be vefy similar in Aitl^ttni persoiid^ WliSA 
tw'o airth spirku aJjpfOach, they mft tog^th^ 
^th MgiArhess atid t^iidfiyt ttie itistinetfv^ 
Mas ^ thid mityd tdW^<Jl^ {^/eitZ/cm being hot^ 
<|uieIWHea hf paiiim. ' ilit* is chiefly said in 
respect of that uniformity of sti/le and manner, 
Which, wheAeter We oBserve it in t#o ^Titers, 
ikt cilftiost constantly charge to ihd acdottht (if 
fmitdfion. Indeed, iithere the resenf^blaACe 
iiolds to the last degree 6f mtYtutenesi, of 
WheMi the peculiarities J only, of the iiibddl 
Me taken, there id ground enough for l!hi$ &W^r^ 
jpition. Fbr every original gtnius, howe^dt 
eofisonant, in the main, to any othef, has dflll 
sofde di^flinct ttarks and (iharacter^ of Mi cwti, 
hf which he may be distinguished; And td 
cofiy peculiarities, When there iS no appcaf- 
itnce of the same origrnal spirit, Whidi gate 
biHih ^ them, is manifest affectation. But 
thc^ question is put ojP such, vrhose mannet 
Iwth only a general, though strong, resetti- 
bldttec io that df some other, and whose trutf 
jgehTu* iif above the fiuspicioii of falliftg Into thi 

VOL. II. ^. 
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trap of what Horace happily calls^ exemplar 
vrnis iMiTABiLEi And of these it is perhaps 
j aster to say> th^t a previous correspondency 
of character impelled to imitate, than that 
imitation itself produced that correspondency 
of character. At. least (which is all my con- 
cern at present) it will be allowed to incline 
a writer strongly to imitation; and where a 
ccmgenial spirit appears to provoke him to it, 
a candid critic will not be forward to turn this 
circumstance to the dishonour of his invention. 

5 4 Lastly^ were every other consideration 
out of the way, yet, oftentimes, the very na- 
ture of the poefs theme would oblige him to 
a diligent imitation of preceding writers. I 
do not mean this of such subjects, as suggest 
and produce a necessary conformity of descrip- 
tion^ whether purposely intended or not This 
hath been fully coaisidered. But my meaning 
is,, that^ when the greater provinces of poetry 
have been, already, occupied^ and its most 
interesting scenes^ exhausted ; or, rather, their 
application to the uses of poetry determined 
by great masters, tit becomes, thenceforward, 
unavoidable for succeedinff writers to draw 
from their sources. The law of probability 
exacts this at their hands ; and one may almost 
affirm, that to copy them closely is. to paint after 
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naiur^. I shall explain: myself by an ini^tance 
or two,. 

With r^rd to the religious opinions and 
ceremoaiesvof the Pagan worlds the writiogs 
of JEIiHpner^ . it is said and very truly, were ^^ the 
^ standard of private beliefs and the, grand 
^* directory, of public tvprship^.'" Whatever 
liberty might .have been taken with the rites 
a^d gods df Paganism before his time^ yet, 
when he had given, an exact description of 
both, and had formed, to the satisfaction of 
all, . tbe^stablished religion into a kind of sj/s- 
teniy succeeding poets were obliged, of course, 
to, take their theology from liim ; and could no 
longer be thought to write justly and natu^ 
rally of their Gods, than whilst their descrip* 
tians conformed to the authentic delineations 
of Homer, His rjelations, and even the^- 
tions J / whicht his genius had raised on the 
popular creed of elder Paganism, were now 
the proper archetype of all religious repre- 
Sjsntations.^ And to speak of these^ as given 
truly, and' originally, is, in effect, to say, that 
they were borrowed or rather transcribed from 
the page of that poet. . 

« Inquiry into the X. and IV, of Homer, p. J74. 
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And the sctme mty be observbd of hi^t»rkal 
Jhcts, as of religious traditions. Fer ifot 
unfrequeiitly, where the subject is taken frotn 
authentic history^ the aathoi^ <tf ^t^pireceoGng 
pMt is so pneVfttent^ as ta render cmywixmst 
ef the matter imprebabfey ivhicb is not 
fhshioned and regulated after hi^ idedis. A 
succeeding writer is neither «t KNi^tf ta retkte 
mattei^ of feet, which no otfe thlnki^' €f&IS>ie^ 
her to Jeign afitssh for bims^f; in Aiik oaw^ 
again, all that the most ori^naV genilt^ haa (d 
do, is to imtofte. We hove been lold that 
the second' hook of th^ Aehbis was trai»9la<Jed 
from Pisander*, Another thinks, it wis te^ke^ 
from the LiTTf.E ILIAD**. Or, why^ <»nfine 
him to either of these, when Mttttot&9X% 
Syagrus, Heoestanax, Arati^s, and otiiersv 
wrote poems on the taMng of Thoy ? But 
granting the poet (as is most likely) to have 
had these originals before him, what shall we 
infer from it? Only this, that he took his 
principal facts and circumstahees (aa^ we see 
he was obliged to do for the sake ,of pro^KtM- 
Mty) fh)m these writers. And why shiemld 
this be thought a greater crime vtt hittii Ifito 

^ MxcftoBius^ V. Sahtrnah 

^ Inquiry mto L. ^c, ofBomer, p. 31^. 



ftt PoLYmtpTUB; wht>9 m his fatoons pictore 
tm this suVjteot^ tmuiider the Mc^sity/ aii4 
fi&t th^ same renmm^ of coileoting his sn^ect-^ 
mu^tetftom several poets*'? 

It fol}6vr65 tfrom thesfe oodistderatiiMiis^ thi^t 
"wt «atinc^ justify otttsehre^ in thinking so 
'bardljT^ as we commonly do^ ^ tihe class c^ 
imitatm^^ wbidik^ now^ hytiie toncurrenise 
ef varbto cireuimtenoeB, become the necessary 
dmrncteir 1^ almost aU poets. Nor let it be 
liny tiMcem to the irue poet, that it is sov 
For ifi/ikiatkmi^ when real and confessed^ vs^ 
still liaVe th^ inerit ; nay, I prea»me to a^^ 
p^metiii^es a greater merit, than the veiy oii- 
ginids on whidi they are formed : And, with 
the reado^s le$ve (though J ain fastening to a 
conclusion of this l^Mfig tdiscourse), ) will detain 
hiM^ one moment, with the reasons of this 
opikiion* 

After all die praises tfiat are deservedly give^ 
to the novelty of a subject, or the beauty of 
dtsigny the supreme merit of poetry, and that 
which more especially immortalizes the writers 
6f it, lies in the execution. It is thus that: 

? Mem. dc VAcad. ifes Inscript. 8^. torn. vi. p, 445. 
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the poets of the Augustan- age have not so 
properly excelled, as discredited, all the pro- 
ductions of their predecessors ; and that those 
of the age of Louis XIV^^ not only obscare), 
but will in process of time obliterate, the fame 
and memory of the elder French writars. Or, 
to see the effect of 'masterly execution in single 
instances, hence it is, that Lucilius not only 
yields to Horace, but would be almost for- 
gotten by us, if it had not been for the honour 
his imitator has done him. And nobody needs 
be told the advantage which Pope is likely to 
have over all oiir older satirists, excellent as 
some of them are, and more entitled than- he 
to the honour of being inventors^ We have 
, here, then, an established Jkvt. The first 
essays of genius, though ever so original, ar^ 
overfooked ; while the lat^r productions of 
men, who had never risen to such distinction 
but by means of the very originals they disr 
grace, obtain the applause and admiration o( 
all ages. 

• . « • ' 

The solution of.\\i\9tfacty so nc^orious, an4j 
at the same time, so contrary, in appearance, 
to the honours which men are disposed to pay 
to original invention, will open the mystery 
pf that matter we are now considering. 
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* The faculties, OTf'dsWe may almost" term 
fhem, the magic powers, which ope the palace 
1^ eternity to great writers, are f^ corifirmea 
Judgment, taid ready invention^ 

* Now the^r^^ is seen to most advantage* in 
d^6cttng, out of all prebedtng stores, the par- 
ticulars that are most suited to the nature of 
a poefs work, and4he effch bf poetrj^k". ! WMen 
true genius has ^xl}aii^ttd> as jt;weite,;:'ifae 
various manners, in which a work of art; ^n^yr 
be conducted, and th^ various* topics, which^ 
mky bfe employed to adorn . it^, jtidgif^ent is in 
its province, or rather sovereignty^ whe© i^r 
deiermineis which pf, all these is, to be preferred,, 
and which neglected. In this s^se, i^ well* 
a^ others, it will be most true, Quod artis.pars 
magna contineo^tur imitatione. . ., . 
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Nay, by means of this discernment, the .very 
/ope or method, which had no effect, ^ or per** 
haps an ill oiie, under one ^lanagement, or in. 
one situation, shall chahji every; reader, in- 
another. And by force of judging rights tha 
copier ^hall almost lose his title, ^nd hf^qpie: 

s^n inventor:^ * • " 

k ■ • ■ ' ' ■ . » '- • • 

.,Ta^tiim ffe m^to suijjfptis accelltt iiQHorii .' r 



B«t iimtytion^ though it giv« m^ to^vn to 
ijie 4i«pl»y pf judgment, dow wt lacoMf *bii 
«ercw of ^^ other feculty, invfntUni. Nay, 
it requires the m^^t d^i;krpa«, perlg^upji tb<^ 
most difficult, exertion of this faculty. For 

copsid«r bow the ;cwfJ ftppdf. Whm vre 
ap^lc of ao ifnitafyfr$ we do p^t ipaak,, m Umi 

foet»y^^ of , > 

A hQirra9*»^ititid fMow^ one who f<te& 
OnakgMtortt> atid ittiitMbm^^-^ 

hut of Otie^ wfao^ in ain^ing to pe lit^Cj $oi|^ 
tends also to be equal to his original* . T9 
attain to thts enwaHiy, it is not enough th^t 
he select the best of those stor^ whigb are 
ready prepared to his hand (for thus h^ would 
be tkther a skilful borrower/ th^ ^ successful 
imitator); but^ in taking something fvQta 
others, he must add much of his own: he 
must improve the expression^ where it is de- 
fective or bare!y passable: he n^ust throw fresh 
lights of fancy on a commpn image i he must 
Strike out new hints from a vulgar sentiinent. 
Thuis he will complete his origjnal^ wheii^ he 
ftftds it im^effedi ; he wiH supply its iffmssions^t 
he win emulate^ or rather surpass, its highest 
heauties. Or^ in despair of (his last, we shall 
faim talMg % dlQNnit frntt} gifing us 
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jl^^. «quiv|Jent in a be;iUty of ajpiother kmd^ 
y^l^ifih yet he extracts from Boqoe luteot intH 
VP^ioa Qif hi^ author; ov, wh^ bb purpose 
reqi^ir^ tb^ very same r^presentatipn^ Kivbg 
it » new fww, perbaps a nobler^ by the turn 
^f bis ^pliisatipo. 

But all this requires not only the trofsft 
judgment^ but the most delicate operation of 
inventive genius. And^ where they both meet 
ia d supus^me degn^* w^ sometimes find an 
Moilfed orlginaJ, not only excelled by bi« 
iniitttpfi bi|t almost discredited. Of which^ 
if tbw9 W^^ no other, the sixth book of Virgil^ 
I xmtfy ts^king it in the light of an imtatim^ 
K^ ^u immortal imitance. 

Thuft mn^b I wnld X¥>t £>rbear saying oa 
i^imrU of successful imitation. As to tiie 
necemtjf of the things bear the apology of a 
great JPoeW^w bimself* 'f All that is left usy 
sayf .this.. original writer, is to recommend 
our productions by the imitation of the an-* 
*^ (QieniUi : 1^ it will b6 found true> that^ ift 
^f. every agj; tb?.lHgbes.t character for (Kipse 
^^ immI kiarDiing has been obtained by those who 
^l.hpvQ been the most indebted to them. For^ 
^^ to say truth, whatever is very good sense, 
^^ must have been common sense in all times ; 
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*^ and what w^ call learning is but the know-^ 
" ledge of our predecessors. Therefore they 
*^ who $ay our thoughts are not our own, be- 
cause they resemble the ancients, may as 
well say,' our feces are not our: own, because 
tliey are like our fethers : and indeed it is 
" very unreasonable, that people should expect , 
.^ Us to be scholars, and yet be angry to find 

"uisod." • 

* 

He adds, " I fairty confess, that I have 
•' served myse^' all I could hy redding ;" where 
the good senseof the jDrac^ice, is asconspicuous, 
as the ingenuity, so becoming the greatness of 
his character, in confessing it. , For, when a 
writer, who, as we have seen, is driven by sa 
many powerful motives to the imitation of pre- 
ceding models, revolts against them all, and 
determines, at any rate, to b^ original^ no-« 
thing can bee^^pectied but an aukiMard straining 
in every thing. Improper method, forced, 
eomeeitiy oxiA affected exp7*essioti,^ste' the cer- 
tain issae of such obstinaofy. The business is' 
to ha Unlike; and this he may very possiMy 
bCj.^but at- the expence of graceful ease and 
true beauty. For he puts himself,- at best,* 
into a convulsed, unnatural state; and ii^ [^ 



d Mr. PopQ*4 I^relace to his Works, 
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well, if he be not forced/ beside his purpose^ 
to leave common sense^ as well as . his models 
behind . him. Like one who would break 
loose from an impediment,: which holds him 
fest ; the very endeavour to get clear : of it 
throws hiin into uneasy at fitudesy 9Xid:vi6lent 
contorsions; . and, if he gain his liberty at 
last, it is by an effort^ which carries him 
much further than the point he vroaid wish 
to stop at. 

And, that the reader may not suspect me 
of asserting this without experienqe, let me 
exemplify what has been here said in the case 
of a very e^fninent person, who, with all the 
ad^ntages of art and nature that could* be 
required to adorn tlie true poet, was nipped 
by this . single error. The person I mean was 
Sir William D'Avenant; whose Gondibert 
will remain a perpetual monument of tiie 
mischiefs, which must ever arise from ^tbb 
afiectation of originality in lettered and poUte 
poets. 

. ' » 
-The great author, .when he projected his 
plan. of an heroic poem, was so far from in- 
tending to steer his course by example^ that 
he sets out, in his preface, with upbraiding 
t:he followers of Homer, as a base aud timorous 
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catm foi oaastttSj wht> would not adlvsentiutt ^ 
Jbflnch forth on the vast ocwb of inycntioi^ 
Fur, speaking of this poet^ he obsenrcfi, ^^ tha^ 
^as wa marks am chiefly used to onastens 
^^ attid c^nre not those who have t)ie alnbitioit 
^^ tof diicovereri, that low to aail in untried 
*^ seas % so he hath ralher pmred a guide for 
^ those^ iniioae satisfied wit will tioit lientenfe 
^^ heyoad the tr^ck of othen ; than to them, 
*^ who affect a new and remote way of thii^king; 
^ who esteem it a deficiency and meanness of 
^ mind, to stay and depend upon tlie autl^ority 
«*<rf4Mtampl€^*' 

And^ aftetwards, he profe^se^ awakes his 
own merit ko consist in ^^ an endeavour to tead 
^^ tnifh through , unfrequented and Hew way«, 
^ and from the mo$t remote shades ; by i^tip'^ 
^ aenting nature^ though not in an affect^^ 
^ yet in an unusual dress*,^ Tties^ were the 
principles he went upon : let us now attend t^ 
the raecess of his endeavours. 

The METHOD of his work is defective in 
many respects. To instance in the two^ fol- 
lowing. Observing the kfge compfesis of th* 

< Pvat to GoKaiBsaT, p. 2. Load. 1651> 4f». 



liilciieg^ epiCy for wliich 1m saw no daii9e in 
iiatufe, and whjieti^ he supposed^ had been 
foUdw^ merelj ftom a blind deference to ^ 
autk>nl^ of ite Ant models he ressoWed t6 
contrtract an hefbk poeiii on the narrower atMi^ 
as ke c^GUeeived^ jester plan c^ the dntaialk 
pMts. Attdf becawe it was iheir pMctice^^ for 
th^ purpose of riatising the passioms hy a dbsm 
aemttflMed {4ot^ and for the oonvenieiice of 
rep¥tsm9(atkm^ to conclude their su&gect in 
j^e Wti^y he afect$ to restrain bimedf witbiii 
the isame )m)its. The w^vA was^ that^ cott^if 
hi^^elf ^, hf tiiim means, fram the oppovtu-^ 
luty of digressive ornaments, iviiich eontrRnitv 
M much tolhe potnp of the epic poetry ; and, 
what is more essential, from the advantage of 
Che naost gradual and circamstantiated narra- 
tion, whiell gives an air of truth cmd remUtff 
to the ftibie^ he failed in accomplishing the 
Jiropei^ end of this poan, ADMxa ation^ ; pro- 
duced by a grandeur of design and variety of 
important incidents, and sustained by afi Iba 
energy and minute p€trticularity of 4leS(Biipiiott« 

9. It was essential to the a^i^nt eyoa to 
raise and esalt the fable by the interv)(»tion of 
mpernatural agency. This, again, the poet 
mistook for thie prejudice of (he a^ected inii- 
tators of Homer, ^^ wha hacj so often fed ttiem 
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into hearen and hell, till, by conversation 
with gods and ghosts, they sometimes de* 
prive ujs of those nati^ral. probabilities in 
story, which are instructive to human lifeC 
H^re then he would needs be original ; aiid so, 
by recording only, the affair's. of men, hath 
&irly omitted a necessary part of the epic plan, 
and that . which, of all others, iiad given the 
greatest state and magnificence to its construc-r 
tion. Yet here, to do him justice, one thing 
deserves our commendation, It.had been the 
way of the Italian romancers, who were at that 
time the l>est . poets, to run ^ very tnuch into 
prodigy and enchantment. " Not only to 
exceed the vx)rky but also the possibility of 
nature, they would have impenetrable armors, 
^^ inchanted castles, invulnerable bodies, . iron 
'^ men, flying horses, and a thousand other 
'^ such things, which are easily feigned by 
" them that dare^;" These conceits, he rightly 
saw, had too slender a foundation in the serious 
belief of his age to justify a relation of them. 
And had he only dropped these, his conduct 
had been without blame. But, as it is the 
weakness of human nature, the observation of 
this extreme determined him to the other, of 

ff Prefcto GoNDiBERT, p. 3;Lond. 1651, 4^0* 
. 1* Answer to the Prefece,. p. 81. 
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admitting, uothmg^. ' ho\Yever well established in 
the general opinioa^ that was supernatural. 

And as here he did too much^ so. in ano&er 
respect^ it may be observed, he did: too little* 
The romancers, before spoken of, had carried 
th^ notions of gallantly in ordinary life, a^ 
liigh^ as they had done those of preternatwral 
agencj/, in their marvellous fictions. Yet here 
this original genius^ who was not to be held 
by the shackles of superstition, sufierefd him* 
self to be entrapped in the silken net of love 
and honour. And so hath adopted, in his 
draught of clmractersy that elevation of senti-* 
ment which a change of manners could not but 
dispose the reader to regard as fantastic in the 
Gothic romance, at the same time that he • re- 
jected what had the truest grace in the^ancietot 
epic, ^ sober intermixture of religion, 

. The execution of his poem was answerable 
to the general method. His sentiments are 
Jrequ^idy forced, and so tortured by an afiec^ 
tation of wit, that every stanza hath the air of 
an epigram. And the expression, in which he 
^loaths them, is so quaint and figurative, as turns 
fais description almost into' a <^ntinued riddle. 

Such was the effect of i studious aflfectation 
of originality in a writer, wbo, but for thia* 
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ttti^cdndoct^ hid b^n m the fir^ ^attk of <mr 
poets. His c^ndelivoiir wfts^ to keep d^ii^ <)f th« 
models, in which his youth had been instructed^ 
Hid "^ich he p€frfectl;f undet^tMdl. An4 in 
tiiis indeed be succeeded. Dtft the suce«$f§ l6#t 
him the possessiofi 6ff Mrhtt hie totge l^tl &p- 
peafs to have been Ml <rf^ ft ttue and pettndMait 
glory ; which hath ever arisen, atifd (sm eiify 
jiiise, from the unambitious sifftlpKdty <ft fnh 
tm&; isontemplated m her <mn prid^ fomi^ 
or^ hyrefie^oHy in theftikhftitmw¥orof4hd«* 
Very models, he so much dred^d. 

Itk short, from what hath beein herd acktAkH^, 
lind especially as confirmed by so uftic6nl!itoh 
ah instance, I think myself entitled to com^ at 
once to this general conclusion, which they, 
who have a cotoprehensive view of the history 
of letters, in their several periods, aiid a jbbt 
discernment to estimate their state in them, will 
hardly dispute with me, ^^ that, though tiitay 
*^ causes concur to produce a thorough degene* 
** racy of taste in any country ; yet tbe^ j^r&tei- 
^^ paly ever, is, this ^nxious dreap op iMITA- 

^ TION m POLITE AKD CULTIVATED WAlttltS." 

♦ • * 

And, if such lie the case, among the othe^ 
Uses of this Essay, it may perhaps serve for a 
teaisonable sdmonition to the poets of ouf time, 
^ leliiiquttli tiieir t^n hopes df orfgkMKty, 
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and turn themselves to a stricter imitation of: 
the best models. I say, a seasonable admoni^ 
tion ; for the more polished a nation is, and 
the more generally these models are understood, 
the greater danger there is, as was now ob- 
served, of running into that worst of literary 
faults, affectation. But, to stimulate their 
endeavours to this practice, the judgment of 
the public should first be set right ; and their 
readers prepared to place a just value upon it* 
In this respect, too, I would willingly contri- 
bute, in some small degree, to . the service of 
letters. For the poet, whose object is^awie, 
will always adapt himself to the humour of 
those, who confer it. And till the public taste 
be reduced, by sober criticism, to a just 
standard, strength of genius will only enable 
a writer to pervert it still further, by a too 
successful compliance with its vicious expec- 
tations. 
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TO MR. MASON. 



1 HAVE said, in the discourse on Poetical 
Imitation^ ^^ that coincidencies of a certain 
" kind, and in a certain degree, cannot fail to 
^i convict a writer of Imitation* " You are cu- 
rious, my friend, to know what these coinci- 
dencks are^ and have thought that an attempt 
to point them out would furnish an useful 
Supplement to what I have written on this 
subject. But the just execution of this design 
would require, besides a careful examination 
of the workings of the human mind, an exact 

. . * P. 214. 
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scrutiny of the most original and most imitative 
writers. And, with all your partiality for me, 
can you, in earaesty think me capable of ful- 
filling the jitst of th^66 conditions; Or, if I' 
were, do you imagine that, at this time o' day, 
I can have the leisure fb perform the other 9 
My younger years, indeed, have been spent in 
tutAing tPv4t thos6 iufhdils which yo\iAg mm are 
most fond of ; and among these I will not dis- 
own that the Poets of ancient and modern fame 
have had their full share in my afiection. But 
you, who love me so well, would not wish 
me to pass morfr ot my life ifi these flowery 
regions; which though you may yet wander 
in without ofience, *and the rather as you 
wander in them with so pure a mind and to so 
moral a pwpose, tb^te scenfs tia dU(5ftit pr^ 
Mnqe fo? i^ t^ loitet ii^ them Any 1ob§^. 

Yet ii^ saying this I wbtuld no4 be llMHigbt 
to kt^GH^vm that ae^re ehataeter; wMcby thiMi|^ 
M9)^ttme» thd gat*b of rea^fi^ is' oflMf ^ 
bdlieve,, the imsk of dulaeas, or of saBftethiBf 
i#^se. Nd, I am too lemibfo to tk« ettwrmdy 
najr fo the ti«e» of your profesliokii^ to .tffiMH a 
contempt fw it. The gi^ait Roman mid-well, 
JImc studm adohesceMknii alvmt ; aene^iut^m 
oblectant. We make a full meal of them in 
our youth. And M philosophy require^ so 
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should we invert the observation; and take 
tiiU.Ug^ iotod Q0t %3 th^ rtfc^lfivitjftt onlyt, but 
tji tlM piop^iK Hoiiri^Aiite^^ of Ag&i aueb 9^ 
Wfnfi» M Ci^€firo'», ]^ am ^fraid;^ woulcl bet 
waiUmg^ ai»d not «03ity fouud^ to justify tb^ 

iM IN3 own thes^^ on a greater autbori^ thjin 
Hi94 ^^That evfly tbi^ is beautiful in itt 
" ses^aon." The Spring hath it3 ft^^^i i»irf 
^^o;il^ ; But, 1^9 tb^ year raps 09^ yon, «i^ 
not dispt^oi^d^ perl^psg, tp aee theook fi^l ^1 
aud would certaitily be disappointed not to fbp4 
tbem^ in due time, succeeded by thoae m^lw6 
iw^ng*9 the po^ atmiewhere speaks of^ 

I could aUedge sliU gtaver regjSons. But 1 
would only say, in one word^ that your frieu<| 
has had his share in these amusements. 1 may 
ncollect witli pleasurei but ifiu^t never }ive 

PieHosque dies, et amantes carmina somnos. 

Yet something, you insist, is to be done ; and^, 
if ^t amount to no more than a specimen or 
slight $ketcb> such as my memory^ or the few 
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'notes I have by me^ would furnish, the design^ 
you think, is not totally to be relinquished. 

I understand the danger of gratifying you on 
these terms* Yet, whatever it be, I have no^ 
power to excuse myself from any attempt, by 
which, you tell me at least, I may be able to 
gratify you. I will do my best, then, to draw 
together such observations, as I hwe sometimes 
thought, in reading the poets, most material 
for the certain discovery of Imitations. And 
I address them to you, not only as you are 
the properest judgjB of the subject ; you, who 
understand so well itl what manner the Poet^ 
aire us'd to imitate each other, and who your- 
self so finely imitate the best of them ; But as 
I would give you this si^all proof of my afifec-^ 
tion, and have perhaps the ambition of pub- 
lishing to the world in this way the entire 
friendship, that subsists between us. 

You^ tell me I have not succeeded amiss inf 
explaining the difficulty of detecting Imita-^ 
tions. The materials of poetry, ypu own, lie 
so much ip common amongst all writers, and 
the several ways of employing them are so much 
under the controul of common sens^, that 
writings will in many respects be similar. 
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where there is no thought or design of Tnu-* 
fating. I take advantage of this conoessioa 
t5 eondude from it, That we can seldom pro* 
tilounce with certainty of Imitations without 
some external proof to assist us in the disco- 
very. You will understand me to mean by 
these external pt'oqfsy the previous knowledge 
We have, from considerations not respecting 
the Natu>^tX th^ work itself, of the writer's 
ability or inducements to imitate. Our first 
enquiry, then, will be, concerning the Age^ 
Character, and Education of the supposed 
Imitator. 

We can determine with little certainty, bow 
far the principal Greek writers have been in- 
debted to Imitation* We trace the waters of 
Helicon no higher than to their source. And 
we acquiesce, with reason, in the device of 
the old painter, you know of, who somewhat 
rudely indeed, but not absurdly, drew the 
figure of Homer with a fountain streamii^ 
9ut of his mouth, and the other poets watering 
at it. ^ 

Hither^ as to their fountain, other Stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light; 

The Greek writers then Were, or, for any 
thing we can say, itiight be Original. 
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. But we caa ravel^ affim tbia^ o€ «|y otlMr* 
And th(& rooscn » plain. Wbea a tsmU foe 
letters prevailed ia any coimtry, if ifc ^rose al 
firat from the ofibrtt of orif iaal thinkings it 
waa imoaediatdy cbcari^d and cidtiYaled hg 
tbe study of the p\d writers. You are too w^ 
#cqaainted witb the progreaa of anoent aod 
Baiod^m wit to doubt of thU fact. RomoadcnrMd 
ita^f in the apoila of Gkeeee. And both at* 
mted in dreeing up the Uter E«n,f«m pofltiy. 
Wbat else do you find in the. Italian or Fren<^ 
Wi^, bat the old matter, worked over again ; 
only presented to us in a new form, and enr 
bellished perhaps with a conceit or two of 
toefe modem invention ? 

But the English, yt>u say, or rather your 
fondness lor your Masters leads you to sup> 
pose, are original thinkers. *Tia true, Natui« 
has taken a pleasure to shew us what she eould 
do, by the production of one Prodigy. But 
the rest are what we admire them for, not 
indeed without Genius, perhaps with a larger 
share of it than has fallen to the lot of others, 
yet directly and chiefly by the discipline of art 
and the helps of imitation* 

The golden times of the English Poetry 
were, undoubtedly^ the reigns of our two 



«cn irf a court lefin^d, withoict eitixer breakk^ 
4ic coffuptn^ the spitit of otnr poeU. But <fe 
yoGi fovg^t tbat Khmnvmx fead Orwk Mk) 
Lalia ^(xrt u cMily w oiitf Pisoltittof^ ^ AaA 
can yht cbubl tii^ vbttt ^ktt kftew so itett^^ 
would b0 kno^^ admfiMd^ Md iMitMdk bf 
every other ? Or say, that the writers of bor 
time were, some of them, ignorant enough of 
tlHr'fe«r9fC£ihiigtta^e» to be inventors; eaa^ou 
mpfds9y from wfairt yoo know of the ikhuoti 
of Hirt 9g&, tkat their ftinctes would not be 
ipriftkled, and tbeir wifii reftesbed by tkie 
of the Italian peetry 9^ 
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1 soarcdy need say a word of our othea 
gneea, whoie mtgn was unquestionably the 
aita of daseie imitation and of elassie taste. 
Bven tliey, who had never been as far as 
Greece or Italy, to warm their imaginations 
or stock their memories, might do both to a 
lotetable degree in France ; whieh, though it 
}f&weA to our eo«inti?'/s arms, had almost the 

asMndant in point of letters. 

' .... 

f mutton these things only to pttt you in 
fth^d thM hardly dne of out poets ha^ been in 
a Mnditioct to do witbodt^ or ctntainly he abovei 
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the suspicion of learned imitation. <' And the 
observation is so true, that even in this oiir 
age, when good letters, th^y say, are departing 
from Us, the Greek or Romaii stamp is still 
visible in every work of genius, tiiat has taken 
with the public. Do you think one needed to 
be told in the title-page, that a late Drama, 
or some later Odes were formed on the ancient 
model? 

The drift of all. this, you will say, is to over- 
turn the former discourse ; for that now I pre^ 
t^nd, . every degree of likeness to a preceding 
writer is an ailment of imitation. Rather^ 
if you please, conclude that, in my opinion^ 
every degree of likeness is exposed to the sas-- 
picion of imitati(Hi.. To convert this suspicion 
ijito a proof, it, is not enough to say, that a 
ivriter might, but thftt. his circumstances make 
it plain or probf^ble at least, that he did, imir 
tate. 

Of these circumstances then, the ^rst I 
should think deserving our attention, is th$ 
AGE in which the writer lived. One should^ 
know if it were an age addicted to much study, 
and in which it was creditable for the best 
writers to make a shew of their reading. *Such 
especially was the age succeeding to that me- 
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morable «m> the revival, of letters in th^ 
western. <;<mQ^es»' ,Therft»bion of the timi^ 
W9CS, t0 ; interweave as • ipu^. of ancieat wit ^ 
possible ia' every new vivfo^rk. Wrifcerfi w^te so 
iar from ail^ting to thi^nk land spieakin thteir 
own wny, that it was their , pride to make the 
admired , ancient think and speak for them. 
This huinour continued very long, and in 
some sort even still continues: with this dif- 
ferencb indeed^ that, then^ the ancients were 
introduced to do the honours, since, to do the 
drudgery of the entertainment. But several 
causes conspired to carry it to its height in 
England about the b^inning of the. last cen- 
tury. You may be sure, then, the writers of 
that period abound in imitations. The best 
•pbets boasted of them as their sovereign excd'^ 
lence. And you will easily credit, for instance, 
that • B. Jonson was a servile imitator, when 
you find him on so many occasions little better 
than a painful translator. 

I foresee the occasion I shall have, in the 
course of this letter, to weary you with cita- 
tions : and would not therefore go out of my 
way for them. Yet, amidst a thousand in- 
stances of this sort in Jonson, the following, 
I fancy, will entertain you. The Latin verses, 
you know, are of Catullus. 
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1ft Jlos in 8^6 96CrKttiB imseibir JKtyttii^y 
%iio^ peeon/ wti&o 45€mvul0M ^«nit«, 

Mvltti tlkim poeri^ crndtae ^tevere ^dtlsfr* 
f#ecn^ ^jmiiii. teaiii <iiiFptus ddfi^niit «iiigtti^ 
Nufii iHam fv^i, nidtse -optavepe <f>uifl9te. 

lit came in Jonson^s way^ in one of his ma^^j 
to translate this passage; and observe with 
what industry he has aecured the aense^ while 
the ^irit of his author e3capes hiiQ., 

JliMk, htm a Qfm^ik9*''^0^m dose^iCKumw 
Mid ftam r^e icaiK^ ibriuified with n^ j>lMf^ 
Which iiC air 4^h «t<;^ke^ suo za^KWgU^eOj 

raho^Vs fsb^pt ^aiiigh'i;, 
It mMiy yoyl^ miA .nvmy «im4ft 4id»w j 
X)he .s^aie^ i^43iefi icrqi]^ by cm^i ibfiftd* iiii nn- 

therU 
Ko you^ at all, »o onaidms have idesi/^. 

— It was not -ftius^ you remember, that An- 
osto and Pope have translated *these -fine verses. 
But to return to our purpose : 

To this consideration of the j4g€ of a -writef , 
you "may add, if you please, that of his ?h)U- 
CATKW. Though it might not, in general, be 
.^fce feshion to aSflfect learning, the habits ac- 
<qittred by a particular writer might dispose 
him to do so. What nras less esteemed %y the 
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(Bbdiaraats iif Mitem^ taoie (of vfhadk knmenf 
keliimself miqs one of tlie grratest) than prof* 
fdnlie or indeed aoiy kind of leanihig? Yet ms^ 
tvfao 3micnif that his youdi wxs ii^ient tr thtt 
itudf of the best writers in ewry langui^ 
Mtfut bat litde ieiridenoe to convinoe « that hk 
grentgotsbsEsdidnot disdain to stoop to iniita^ 
tkn^ Yon assent^ I dai^e sa^, to Dryden's 
eompUnent, though it be an invidious one, 
^' That so man Jias so copiously translated 
^ Hoiher!s Ghrecisms, and the Latin elegancies 
" of Virgil." Nay, don't yon ^laemember, ^ 
other day, that we were half of a mind to give 
him up for a shameless plagiary, chieffy' because 
we ware sure hehad been a great reader. 

But no good writer, it will be said, has 
flourished out of a learned age, or at least 
without some tincture of learning, it may be 
so. Yet erery writer is not disposed to andce 
the most of these advantages. Whatt if we pay 
some regard then to the CHARACXEait of the 
writer? A poet, enamoured of himself, and 
who sets up for a great inventive genius, thinks 
much to profit by the sense of his predecessors, 
and even when -lie steals, takes care to dissemble 
his thefts, and to conceal them as much as pos- 
sible. You know i have instanced in such i 
poet in Sir fFillimn D 'Avenant. In detecting 
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the imitations of such a writer, one must theif 
proceed ivith some caution. But- what if our 
{concern be with onCj whose mbdesty leads him 
to revere the sense and even the expressicm oi 
approved authors, whose taste enables him to 
select the finest passages in their works, and 
whose judgment determines him to make a..free 
use of them ? Suppose we know all this fmu^ 
common fame, and even from his own con* 
fession ; would you scruple to call that an mi- 
dation in him, which in the other nlight have 
passed for re^emi/ance only ? 

As the character is amiable, you will be 
pleased to hear me own, there are many mo- 
dem poets to whom it belongs. Perhaps, the 
first that occurred to my thoughts was Mr. 
Addison. But the observation holds of others, 
and of onCy in particular, very much his supe- 
rior in true genius. I know not whether you 
agree with me, that the famous line in the 
Essay on Man ; 

" An honest man's the noblest work of God, 

is taken from Plato's, Ilayrwv UfHorarou i^iv 
avQ^oDTTos ayaSoV. But I am sure you will 
that the still more famous lines, which shallop 
men repeat without understanding, 
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^^ l^t modes df Faith let graceless zealots fight; 
*^ His^ can't be wrong whose life is in th^ 
right f • 

kre but copied, though with vast improvement 
in the force and turn of expression, from the 
excellent and, let it be no disparagement to 
him to say, from the orthodox Mr. Cowley. 
The poet is speaking of his friend Caashaw. 

'^ His Faith perhaps in some nice tenets might 
<^ Be wrong; his life, Tm sure^ was in the 
right;' 

Mr. Pope, who found hiiiiself in the ^£ime 
circumstances with Crashaw, and had suffered 
ho doubt from the like uncharitable construc- 
tions of graceless zeal^ was very naturally 
tempted to adopt this Candid sentiment, and 
to give it the further heightening of his own 
spirited expression^ 

Let us see then how far we 2ite got in this 
inquiry. We may say of the old Latin poets, 
that they all came but of the Greek schools* 
It is as true of the moderns in this part of the 
world, that they, in genel^l, have hjid theif 
breeding in bodi the Greek and Latin. But 
when the question is of any particular writer^ 
how far and iii \vhat instances you may presume 
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oa ilis'bleing. a profi^sed imitator^ tnuch will 
depend on the certain knowledge you havta of 
his Age, Educatioriy and CharActtfr*, When 
all these circumstances meet in one man, as 
they have done in others, but in none perhaps 
so eminently as in B. Jonson, wherever you 
find an acknowledged likeness, you will do 
him no injustice to call it imitation. 

Yet all this, you say, comes very much short 
0f what you require of me, Yoawant me to 
specify those peculiar consideration!^, and even 
to reduce them into rule, from which one may 
be authorised' in any instance to pronounce of 
imitations. It is not enough^ you pretend, to 
say of any passage in a celebrated poet, that it 
most probably was taken from some other. Jn 
your extreme jealousy for the credit of your 
order, you call upon me to shew the distinct 
marks which convict him of this commerce, 

• In a word, You require me toj turn to tha 
poets ; to gather a number of those passages I 
call Imitations; and to point to the drcum^ 
stance^ in each that prove them to be so. I 
Attend you; with pleasure in this amosxiig 
search. It i;i not material, I suppose, that w€ 
qbserve any strict method in our ramblings; 
And yet we will not wholly neglect it. 



pf {jteitatiMiy Iftotlir in the SirNtitobNaV' a>!i^ 

JExPRBSsiON of great writers. 

•\ • • / 

To B^ w99]^ si# i^StkfiS&if^!mk& iM\U- 

most GENERAL, < ^ 

I. An identity of the subject-matter of 
poetry is no sure evidence of Imitation: anil 
least of all^ perhaps^ in natural decficription. 
Yet where the locat pecultai^tiQs o£ nature af& 
to be described^ there an ^^ot cx>nfoi!mi4^ #f ' 
the matter will evince an imitation, , 

• s 

■ • r 

Descriptive poets have ever bcferi lohcl. bi 
lavishing all the riches X)i flieir fancy on the 
Spring. But the appearance^ of this prime; of 
the year, are so diversified with the ehmate^ 
that (iescriptiohs of it, if taken directly from- 
nature, must needs be very different* Thof 
Greek and Latin,- and^ since them, the Pro-; 
veneial poets, when they insist, .as they always 
do, on the indulgent softness af this season, its 
genial dews and Josterin^ breezes, speak no- 
thing but what is agreeable to their own expe^ 
rience and feeHng. 

It ver ; et Venus ; et Veneris praenuntius ant^ 

Fitinacetisr gfadltat ^^fl^drvfesfegYtf pieopt^> ; 
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Flora quibus mater praespei^ns ant^ vial 
Cunbta coloribua egregiis et odoribtis opplet. 

* 

Venus, or the spirit of love, is represented 
by those poets as brocklrng o'er this delicious 
Reason ; 

Rura foecundat voluptas < rura Venerem sen- 

tiunti 
Ipsa gemmas purpurantem pingit annum flori- 

bus : 
Ipsa surgentis papillas de Favoni spiritu 
Urguet in toros tepehtes ; ipsa roris lucidi, &c. 

and a great deal mor^ to the same purpose, 
vt^hich every one recollects in the old classic 
and in the Provencial poets. 

But when we hear this language from the 
more Northern, and particularly our English 
bards, who perhaps are shivering with the 
blasts of the North-east, at the very time their 
imagination would warm itself with these no* 
tions, one is certain this cannot be the effect 
of observation^ 1)ut of a sportful fancy ; en- 
chanted by^ the native loveliness of these exotic 
' images, and charmed by the secret insensible 
power of imitation. 

And to shew the certainty of this conclusion, 
Shakespear, ^we may observe^ who fiad none of 



Ms dasMcai or Provencisd - ^biar on liifl mmd^ 
always describes^ not a Gi^k,' or ^ ItdJ^n^or 
Provencial, but an English Spring ; where we 
nie^ with inafiy unamiable ehafacters\; ind, 
aknoiig the i«$t>. instead cff Zejifayr of Faironius; 
iirmihiivfe the bleak North-east, that ^ips the 
M(hmi»g%^anUofthe8fring. ^ . ' 

r • y . ' . ■ ■ 

But thefe' ^re- other obvious examples/ In 
Crann|er> pi^ophetic ^eech, at the end of 
Henry VIII.' when the poet makes him^y of 
Queen Elizabeth^ that, 

'^ In her days.ev'ry man shall eat with safety 
*^ Under his own vine w|iat he plants.'* 

and of King James, that, 

"1 ^^ He ishall flourish, 

*^ And, like a mountain Cedar, reach his 

. : ^^ br9.nqbe» 

*' To all the plains about him"-i- 

It is easy to see that his Viite and Cedar are 
not of English growth, but transplanted from 
Juddea. I do not menti6n tliis as an impro* 
priety in .the poet, who, for the greater solcim- 
nity of his prediction^ and even from a prin- 
ciple of decorum, makes his Arch-bishop fetch 
his imagery from* Scripture. I only take no- 
tice of it as a ceftain argument that theimagiery 
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^minot.hi^iovmfth^ii i», not sikgfyssbAhy hin 

/ Th^.4a«$ yK^ii s$^> m these iBfitencesry is the 
;iaii9^ as if am jBp^iib landskiptfrnoiter jihoiild 
iihpQ6i^io.jteco;^te.bi9 Sbeto with ; aii ItialiAfi 
sky. The Co»xiiQw^Hr v ^puld 
copied this particular from Titian, aiid not 
fepm. J^j*|»fl?.: I presume then to giw ife &r a 
jR^r|9i^ npt^ qC Ifnij^tion^ fi;Ate <^e pnperHes 

-. • . * 

ll. You will draw the same conchision 
whenever you finji ^5 The Genius o^ one pfioph 
*^ given to another.'* 

I. Plautus giy^ il^s : th/; /following true pic- 

—In hominum aetate multa eveniunt hujus* 
modr— • • ' ' ' ■ • - 

4W?^T. A, Hi.,§. f. 



... » ' - 






my of • iAeYA tt^n^rfetring this ' plkcabifitjr of 
tamper i^tcK. an eukigy of liis country men, 
conclude withbttl be^t^ion/ that the sfentiineni 
is taken. 



^ I 



% Tl» hte £ditof 'Cif ^Jons^^ -vmAs^ ob- 
aempp^ very wieii the ilnpn^iety of teaming a 
tnit «f Italian nianiiers''ui his v£Wrj^ma» iti 
hisAumoutf when he/'^tt^ u{> thatJPla^wii^ 
Sngiirii efaairacters.' Hbd idiie; gcen^^ l^e^n Iia4 
originally.! in JEttgland/: and' that trtiitl heen 
given ikfi^> it litd coimdted tim* pDet 4f tnAftitisin^ 



• ► 



.9. iThis iattttiiticm to the' genitts..of'aptofiia 
will Ssuiifoetiihea shew yooa^ that . tiie yortt of 
<XMii^Mi»ki6n; as- weill jiar pirtiouhur .sentiments^ 
conies from Imitation. An instance oqcors to 
me as I am writing. The Greeks, you know, 
Tveve goeat haranguers. So wave the ancient 
Rdmans, but in a. less degree^ One is noi 
stiTprized therefQue that thbir historians^ £d)oiJiidl 
in set ^peechcJsK'; which, in thdinr hands, h^ 
comb /the finest parts of their worios« * But when 
yooi find modern writers indnlgjpig '^ilr thi^ 
ptaotice of ' speecb^inaking, you may gU4^Si 
from what source the habit is derived. Wcml^ 
Afacktaml^ for his^noe, as 4Mle =of a S^^Itff 
my they say, he was^ have •domed' thii} finie 
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bistoiy ot Florence with sa maay harangues, 
if the classical bias, impepceptihly, it mej b^ 
to himself, bad npt hung on his mind } 

Another example is remarkable. You have 
sometimes wcuidered how it has come to pass 
that the modems delight so mach iii dialogue-* 
uniting, and yet that so very few have sue* 
oeeded in it. The proper answer to the first 
part of your enquiry will go some way towards 
giving you satisfaction as to the last. TI19 
practice, is not original, has no foundation ix\ 
the manners of modem times. It arose front 
the excellence of the Greek and Roman dia* 
logues, which was the usual form in which the 
ancients chose to deliver their sentiments on 
any subject. 

Still, another instance comes in my way. 
Hqw happened it, one may ask, that Sir 
Vmhi^ Sydney in his Arcadia, and afterwards 
SpfNstjB. in bis Fairy Queen, ;Qbserved so un-r 
ni^tuvaLa^ conduct in those works; in .'.which 
th^f Stpry proceeds, as it wem, . by snatchesj^ 
and with continual interruptions ? Howwas the 
g^ods^nseof.those-writers, sa conversant besides 
in'thebest morielfc of antiquity, seduced into 
thi:9 preposterous method? The answer; no 



doubly is, that thejr weine copying the design, 
or d^rd^ rather, of AriOsto, the- iavonrile 
poet of that time, 

.. ' ' * 

" III. Of near akin to this oontrarieiy to the * 
fiemus of people is another mark which a 
careftil reader will observe ^^ in the representa^i* 
^^ tion of certsun Tenets, difierent from those 
♦* which prevail in a writer's country or time^ ' 

1. We seldom are able to fksten an imita- 
tion, -^ith certainty, on such a writer as 
^hakespear. Sometimes we are^ but never to 
«o much advantage as when he happens to 
forget himself in this respect. When Claudio, 
in Measure for Measure^ pleads for his life ii^ 
that fGimoqs speech^ 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
. To lye in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod i and the delighted spirit , 
Xo bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; . 
To be imprison'din the viewless winds, 
'And blawn with restless violence about 
The pendant world — 

It is plain that these are not the Sentiments 
wiiich any man entertained of Death in the 
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mj^fteth ^ 0r in that df/4h(e sj>elik^.. We Me 
ill! (this passage 'a mixikire. df CEhYi^tidA and 
Pagan ideas ; all of them very sii^Ci^tible Df 
]x>etical ornament^ and comdueive to the argu- 
mmt of /the Scene; bvit (tuoh m ' Skih^apesit 
liad aiafrer dneamt of imt fer Vv^'gii'^ Ptotoili^ 
luM ; ivt|bere5 ^s we r«ad, 

anae panduntur manes 
Suspensae ad ventos : aliis sub gurgite vasto^ 
Infectum eluitur scely^^ aut exuritur igni. . 

^. A prodigiousry fine passage in Mittori 
tnay furnish another example of this sqrt^' 

By unchast looks^ loose gesture;^, a&4 £wi Uklkf 
But most by lewd and lavish ^qt of Sip, 
Lets in defilement tp the inward parts^ 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbpdie^, and iihbrutes,' tilj she.cji^ite I^s^. 
The divine property pf l^r fir§t being. ^ 
Suchar^ those thick^aud gloomy sKa^pw^da^ip, 
Oft SQen in chjirnel vaults ?ind sepiucHr^s,* 
LingVing, and sitting by a pew-mac(jB grave, 
As loth to leave the body, that it lov*d. 
And linkt itself by carnal sensuality 
T<» a degieneriate amd degraded state. 

Mask at Lndtbw Castle. 
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MIpA abl^fkms 19 <tioi ]9Qn¥>te frdm> a^Jifbasehr 
tertain^ nt pMient of thfe effects of Sin, amd 
at the same time is so.agneeibfe I9. the notionii 
of Plato (a double favourite of Milton, for his 
ftUrn .^ftfce, audibr the. sake./ftf Jbiyiikfeiug a 
fiiyottriteiwijlib .his Italian! Masfeni)^< ithatr tiietie 
is'«y>tikbe k^sj; question of its beizig tefaenirfHI^ 
the Fhaedq. 






tm^Xii^'diV '1'^^ (pacray rigrou, ifiii&sk m iff8lf(«c 



i ujj»e 



l%Sile iii^ 90, grt>i^r, nowoue s^es tlie fotto* 
^^ ^lilt(m ^^Wrffoin/ tbftt^ ia aidmiiAtitm .of 
^m pofiticsJ pbikwidiy (whioh nourished tihe 
Ape i^VRits fil that time^ thou^ it corrvgpAed 
MRm)): h# should mab^.the other ^peatoriin 
ik9. flice9» fry out^ aa in 4 fit of extaay. 

How charming is divine philosophy ! ' " 

Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fopls suppose^ 

But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit reigns— 

The very ideas which Lord Shaftesbury has 
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empioyBd in fais enoomiuni'S on the PlatotiM: 
philogdpfay ; and the veey language which Dr. 
Henky More would have used, if he bad 

known to expres& himself so soberly. 

. » .. • ■ • 

3^v Having aaid so much of Plato, whom the 
Itafian Writers have helped to make known to 
US, left seie just observe one tiding, to bur pre-** 
9ent purpose^ of those Italian writers tbeni^ 
selves. One of their peculiarities, and almost 
the first that strikes us, is ^ certsun suliliine 
mystrcal air whioh runs through all jtlieir fie? 
^ons. We find them a sort of phibsophieal 
finatic^, indulging themsekes'in strange' eon* 
ceita'^^ concerning the iSot^/, the chyming of 
•^ celestial 09^bsy and presiding Syrens'* One 
may tell by these marks, that they doted on 
the fancies of Plato ; if we had not, bem^es^ 
direct evidence for this conclusion. Tasso 
says 'of himself, and he applauds the same 
tiling in Petrarch, " Lessi giJ^ tutte I'opere di 
^ Platone^ h mi rimassero molti semi neHa 
^ menta dqHa sua dottrtna«'' I take these 
words from Menage, who has ^ much ipore to 
tl% same purpose, in his elegant observatiofts 
on the Amintas of this poet. 

One sees then where Milton had been ht 
^t imagery in the Arcades^ 
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tbeatisten I 
To 'tiie celestial Syrens' harmony, 
That sit Upon the nine enfolded spheres 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears. 
And turn the adamantine spindle round. 
On wkich the ^Eite of Gods and men is ^vouiid. 

' The hest comment on these verses b a pas* 
nsige in the x*^ Book of Plato^s Republic, where 
this whole system, of Syrens quiring to tbt 
fi^tes, is ^explained or rather delivered. 

IV* We have seen a Mark of Imitation, in 
the allusion of writers to certain strange, and 
foreign tenets of philosophy. The observatiDii 
miay be extended to all those passages (wtiich 
are innumerable in our poets) that allude to 
the riteSy customs^ language^ and theology of 
Paganism. 

It is true, indeed, this Species of Imitatiod'^^'^ 
is not that which is, properly, the subject of 
this Letter. The most original writer is al* 
lowed to furnish himself with poetical ideas 
from all quarters. And the management of 
learned Allusi(m is to be regarded, perhaps, as 
one of the nicest offices of Invention, Yet it 
may be useful to see from what sources a' great 
poet derives his materials ; and the rather, M 
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this detection ivriil sometimes account for the 
manner in wbidb he disposes of tb«ia»» HoW* 
ever^ I^H but detain you wHb a petjiark M: 
two on this class of Imittvtions. 

/!< £ observe^ that svSen Shakes^slr liia)90f 
abounds in learned Allusions. How be came 
by tbeiB, is anotboii qnestion ; though Bot so 
difficult tb be insii^et^^ you know^ as soaia 
hiis»e itnaqgihed^ They, who are in sluch asfo^ 
nishment. M the leamiiig: of Shakespear, beside^ 
that they certainly carry the notion of his illi- 
tsracy tod ■ isSc, forget that the Pagan im^^ry 
iffiras; fsmiltahp to all the poets of his tiihe-^ 
tiiaftt abandaaee of this sort of learning was t(> 
be pitted up from altnoist every English booky 
heeduld tiakie ifnto his hands-^that many of 
tSie best writers^ in Greek and L«atin had been 
translated into English — that his conversation 
lay among the most learned, that is, the most 
||igaimzed poets of his age— ^ but above all^ that, 
if he had never looked into books^ or cdnversecl 
with bodki^h men, he might have learned 
arhfikAt all the «ecvete of paganism (so for,. B 
m^^^y v^ a poQt h&td 9xty use of thelifi) fronl 
the Ma«i» of Bi' Jonsdn; contrived jbly thatf 
I^Mtii^ith. BO pedailtibab aiy exdetness, ti^Ht ono 
is^WMlf to^taioe tbem forleetures atid^ iUikstrar 
Ififintf on- the sindeat learning, raithjop tbai^ 



tx^igcifl^s of nfteidi^m wit. The tMt^ ^ tb^ agi»j 
mu/ch cbevot^ to drmlitian/ anjd stilL more^ t^ 
teste <4F the Frincesi. for vfhiom h^ wnt> gave ft 
procli^us vague tx> them D)in&tliTSiil ^iihibitictoftb 
Ai^d the knowledge of antiquity, vequisttl^ t^ 
succeed in them, was, I imagine, the reason 
that Sbake^peai* was not cv^r^fond to. try .his 
Iteinl at these daborate trifles* Once indeed 
lie difj^ and with such succeat as to dtsgtMe 
the very best things of this kind v^e find in 
Jonson. The short Mask in the Tempest is 
fitted up with a cht^sical exactness. ' But its 
chief merit fies in the beauty of the Shew, asid 
the richness of the poetry. Shakespear was so 
sensible of his Superiority, that he could not 
help exulting a little upon it, where he niake^ 
Ferdinand say, 

Thb is a most majestic VisUm, %xA 
Harmoitious charming L&y^--^ 

Tis true^ another Poet, who pos^ssed a 
great part of Sliakespear's genius and all Jon- 
son's leavtiimg, has carried this courtly toti^- 
tainm€;nt.to its last perfection. But the Ma$k 
(it JLudlow Castle.w2LSy in some measure^ owing 
to, the jairy Scenes of his Predecessor ; who 
chose this province of Tradition, not pnlya$. 
most suitable to the wildness of his vast creative 



itnagination^ bat as the safest for his unl^tSt^ 
Muse to walk iti. For here he had much^ yoti 
kno^, to expect from the popular dreduHtyi 
and nothing to fear from the clilssie superstitidil 
of that time* 

2. It were endless to apply this n6ti of 
imitation to other poets confessedly learned^ 
Yet one instance is curious enough to be just 
mentionedi 

Mr. Waller^ in his &mous poem on the 
tictory over the Dutch on June $^ l66s, has 
the following lines ; 

His flight towVds heav*n th' aspiring Belgian 

took; 
But fell, like Phaeton, with thunder strook t 
Prom vaiiter hopes thati his, he seemed to fall. 
That durst attempt the British Admiral t 
From her broadsides a ruder flame is thrown. 
Than from the fiery chariot of the Suil : 
That, bears the radiant ensign or the day}. 
And She, the flag that governs in the Sea. 

He is comparing the British Admiral's Ship to 
the Chariot of the Sun. You smile at the' 
quaintness of the conceit, and the ridicule h^ 
ialls into, in explaining it. But that is not 
the question at present. The latter, he says^^ 
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Jbears the radiant ensign qf the day: The 
othetr^ the enHgn i)f naval dominion. We 
understand how properly the EngKsh Flag is 
here denominated. But what is that other 
Ensign? The Sun itself, it will be said. 
But who, in our days, ever expressed the Sun 
by ^uch a ; ptriphffisis J The image is appa- 
rendy antique^ aod easily explained by those 
who know, that anciently the Sun was qom- 
monly emblematised t^ a starrg or radiate 
Jigure; nacy, that such a figure was placed 
aloft^ as an Ensign^ over the Suits charioteer , 
as we may see in nepreaentations of this sort <m 
ancient Gems and Medals,. 

From this origina} then Mr. Waller's ima- 
gery was dertainly taken; and it is prc|)erly 
applied ia this place wheqe.he is speaking 
'«f the Chariot nf the Sufi, anfl P/uieton's 
fall from it. But to remove aU doubt in the 
case, we can ^en point to the very passage of 
a Pagan poet, which Mr. Waller had in his 
eye^ or rather translated. 

Propterei noctes hiberno tempore longse 
Cessant, dom veniat radiatdm iksigne met. 

Lucr. 1. V. 698. 

Here, you see, the poet> allusion to a classic 
idea has led us to the discovery of the veiy 
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passage from which it was' taken. And this 
use a 'learned reader will often make of the 
species of Imitation^ here considered. 

V. Great writeri^ you find^ sometimes for- 
get the character of the Age^ they live in ; the 
principles^ ^nd notions that b<plong to it. 
'^ Sometimes they forget themselves, that is, 
^' their own situation and character.** Another 
si^ of the influence of Imiatum. 

1. When we see i^uch men, as Strada and 
Mariana, writers of fine talents indeed^ but 
of recluse lives and narrow observation, chusing 
to talk like men of the world, and abounding 
in the most refined 'conclusiohs of the cabinet, 
we are sure that this character, which we find 
so natural' in a Cardinal de ReHz, is but as- 
sumed by these Jesuits. And we are not sur^ 
prized to 'dhcover,*= on examination, that their 
best reflexions are copied from Tacitiis. 

On the other hand, when a man of the 
world took it into his head, the other day, in 
a moping fit, to talk Sentences, every body 
conclude^ that this was not the language of 
the writer or his situation, but that he had been 
poaching in some pedant ; perhaps in the Stoical 
Fop^he affected so mfuch contempt of, Senbca. 
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- 2. Sometimes we catch a great' writer de* 
viating from his natural mariner y and taking 
pains, as it were,* to appear the very reverse of 
his proper character. Would you wish a 
stronger proof of his being seduced^ at least 
for the time^ by the charms of imitation ? 

Nothing is better known than the easy, ele- 
gant, agreeable vein of VoituRe. Yet you 
. have read his faiQOus Letter to Balzac, and 
have been surprised, no doubt, at the forced, 
quaint^ and pufiy manner^ in which it is 
written. The secret is, Voiture is aping, Bal- 
zac from one end of this letter to the other. 
Whether to pay his court to him, or to laugh 
at him, or that perhaps, in the instant of 
writing, he reaUy fancied an excellence in the 
style of that great man, is not easy to deter* 
mine. An eminent French critic, I remem- 
ber, is inclined to take it for a piece of mockery. 
At all events, we must needs esteem it an 
imitation. 

3. This remark on the turn of a writer's 
genius may be further applied to that of his 

temper or disposition. 

♦ ... 

The natural misanthropy of Swift may ac- 
count for his thinking and speaking very often 

T 2 
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in the spirit 6f Rochefoucault^ without any 
thought of takitig from his Maotims, though 
he was ian admirer of them* But if at any 
time We observe so humane and benevolent a 
man as Mr. Pope giving into this language^ 
we say of course, " This is not his own, but an 
" assumed manner.** 

Or what say you to an instance iSiat exem- 
plifies both these observations together ? THe 
natural unaflfected turn of Mr. Cowley's man- 
ner, and the tender sensibility of his mind, 
are equally seen and loved in his prose*work6, 
and in such of his poems as were vi^ritten aftilr 
a good model, or came from the heart. A 
clear sparkling fancy, softened with a shade of 
melancholy, made him, perhaps, of all our 
poets the most capable of excelling in the ele- 
giac way, or of touching us in any way where 
a vein of easy language and moral sentiment is 
required. Who but laments then to see this fine 
genius perverted by the prevailing pedantly of 
his age, and carried away, against the bias of 
his nature, to an emulation of the rapturous^ 
high-spirited Pindar } 



1 might give many more examples. But 
you will observe them in your own readmg, 
1 take the first that ednie to hand only to 
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^iplain my meaning) which in, ^^ That if you 
find a course of dentiments or cast of cqmposi^ 
tion different from that^ to which the writer's 
situatiany geniMy or complexion \rouki na- 
turally lead hioi, you may well suapect him of 
imitatioa/' 

Still it may be^ these condideratiot^ are ra- 
ther too general. I come to others more par* 
tkular and decisive. 

VI. It may be difficult sometimes to deter^ 
mine whether a single sentiment or image be 
derived or not. But when we see a cluster of 
them in two writers, applied to the same sub- 
ject^ one can hardly doubt that one of them 
has copied from the other. 

A celebrated French moralist makes the 
following reflexions. " Quelle chimere est-ce 
" done que Thomme ? Quelle nouveaut^, 
^^ quel chaos, quel sujet de contradiction ? 
^* Jage de toutes choses, imbecile ver de terre ; 
^* depositaire du vrai, amas d'incertitude; gloiw, 
'* et rebut de runivers.** 

• Turn now to the Essay on Man^finA tell 
me if Mr. Pope did not work up the following 
lines out of these reflexions. 
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^ Chaos of thought and passion^ ^ all conWd ; 

^' Still by himself abus'd or disabused ; 

^' Created half to rise^ and half to fall, 

" Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

*^ Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurPd: 

'* I'he glory, jest, and riddle of the world* 

2. This conclusion is still more certain^ 
wh^n, together with a general likeness of Sen- 
timents, we find the same disposition of the 
parts, especially if that disposition be in no 
commonform. 

^' Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising 

sweet 
^ With charm of earliest birds: pleasant the 

sun, 
*' When first on this delightful land he spread* 
^* His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and 

flowV, 
" Glisf ring with dew'*— 



and the rest of that fine speech in the IVth 
Book of Paradise Lost, which you remember 
so perfectly that 1 need not transcribe more 
of it. 

Milton's fancy, as usual^ is rich and exube- 
rant; but the conduct and application of his 
imagery shews, that the whole passage was 
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shadowed out of those charming but siinpler 
lines in the Danae of Euripides. 

KaXov Si Tsrims x^^l*' ^^^^^ ^vfftov, 

IIoXXoiv r' tTOLiviv i^i /xoi Xs^ai acaXicuv. 
*AXX* dSiy Sra> Xaj^tTpov^ eST iSsTv^ xaXoy^ 
*12^ roTp fl^TaKTi^ 9ca} iaroda> ScStjyjx ii^oi^, 
IlaiScov vsoypoSy Iv Sojxoip iScTv ^ao^. 

Vir. There is little doubt in such cases as 
these. There needs not peiiiaps be much in 
the case^ sometimes^ of single sentiments or 
images. As where we find " a sentiment or. 
*' image in two writers precisely the same^ yet 
** new and unusual.** 

' 1. Thus we are told very reasonably, that 
MiltorCs clusfring locks i% the copy of. Apol- 
lonius' nAOKAMOI B0TPT0ENTE2. Obs. 
on Spenser J p. 8o. For though the metaphor 
be a just one and very natural, yet there is 
perhaps no oth^r authority for the use of it, 
but in these two poets. And Milton had cer- 
tainly read ApoUonius. 

2. What the same critic observes of Milton*s 



" And curl the grove 



" In ringlets qtmint^^^ 
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being taken from Jonscn^i 

When was old Sherwood's head more quaintly 
curVdf 

is still mope uu<}!iii^tioaabIe. For her^ is a 
combination of ugns tP convict the former of 
imitatioiv; Not only ih^ singykhritjiji qf the 
image, but th^ identity of e^ve^'^iw^, . and, 
what I lay the most stress uppn^ the boldness 
cf the figure, as employed by Milton; Jonr 
aon spe(^k$ of qM Sberwobd's ke^^ as (urFd* 
Miltoiiy as CQnucious of his ^atbority, dropft 
the prepamtory ideies «nd says at once^ The 
grow wrl'd. 

» 

Let me add to these, tvro more instances 
from the same poet. 

3, SjHsnser teHs us of 

A little ^koming U$ht^ much like a shade* 

F. Q. c, n, s. I4t 

Can you imagine that Milton did not take hit 
idea from hence, when he said, in his -Pw* 

serosa, 

«*^ glowing emhers lihr(>' the room 
Te^ch li^httQ CQupterfeit a gloom ? 
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4. Agaiiiy in hb deacriptidn of Paradise, 

Flow'rs of all hues^ and without thorn the rose. 

Evety poet of every time is lavish of his 
flowers on such occasions. But the rose with^ 
6ut thorn is a rarity. And^ though it was 
fine to imagine such an one in Paradise^ could 
only be an Italian refinement: Tasso, you 
will think, is the original^ when you have read 
the following lines ; 

Senza quel suoi pungenti ispidi dumi 
Spieg6 le foglie la purpurea Rosa. 

5* Another mstance^ still more remarkable^ 
may be taken from Mr. Pope. One of the 
most striking passages in the Essay on Man is 
the following^ 

Superior Beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law, 
Admir'd such wisdom in an earthly shape. 
And shew*d a Newton, as we shew an ape. 

Ep» ii. V. 3U 

Can you doubt^ from the singularity of this 
sentiment, that the great poet had his eye on 
Plato ? who makes Socrates say, in allusion to 
a remark of Heraclitus, "Ori avQpdirwif o <ro<p(o- 
■ro^r^ m^os ^m mi^nog ^wiirou. Hipp. Majors 
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The application indeed is <iiflferent« And it 
could not be othemise. For the observation^ 
which the Philosopher refers vrpog ^sw, is in 
the Poet given to superior Beings only. The 
consequence is, that the Ape is an object of 
derision in the former case, of admiration^ in 
the latter. 

To conclude this head, I will just observe to 
you, that, though the same uncommon sentiment 
in two writers be usually the efiect of imita- 
tion, yet we cannot affirm this of Actors in 
real life. The reason is, when the situation' of 
two men is the same. Nature will dictate the 
same sentiments more invariably than Genitis. 
To give a remarkable instance of what I mean. 

Tacitus relates, in the ^rst book of his An- 
aalsy what passed in the senate on its first 
meeting after the death of Augustus. . His 
politic successor carried it, for some time, with 
much apparent moderation. He wished, be- 
sides other reasons, to get himself solemnly 
recognized for Emperor by that Body, before 
he entered on the exercise of his new dignity. 
Dabat Jamce, says the historian, ut vocatu$ 
electusque potiits a Repuhlicd videretur^ qudm 
per uxorium ambitum et senili adoptione ir^ 
repsisse. One of his courtiers would not be 
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Anting to himself on such an occasion. When 
therefore several motions had been made in 
the Senate, concerning the honours to be paid 
to the memory of their late Prince, Valerius 
Mkssalla moved Renovandum per annos 

8ACRAMENTUM IN NOMEN TiBERII ; in Other 

words, that the oath of allegiance should be 
taken to Tiberius. ITiis was the very point 
that Tiberius drove at. And the consciousness 
of it made him suspect that this motion might 
be thought to proceed from himself. He there- 
fore adked M essalla, " Awm, se rnandante, earn 
^* sententiam promsisset ?" His answer is in 
the following words. ^^Spont^ dixisse, re-- 
^^ spondit ; neque in iis, quce ad rempublipam 
^^ per finer ent, consilio nisi suo usurum, vel 
" cum periculo offensionis." Ea^ concludes 
the historian, sola species adulandi supereraL 

Now it is very remarkable, that we find la 
Ludlow's memoirs, one of Cromwell's officers, 
on the very same occasion, answering the Pro- 
tector in the very same species of flattery. 

Coldnel William Jekison moved in the 
House that Cromwell might be made King. 
Cromwell took occasion, soon after, to reprove 
the Colonel for this proposition, teUing him, that 
he wondered what he could meaa by it. To 
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wbich the oth» replied^ «^ That while he was 
permitted the honour of sitting in that House^ 
he must desire the liberty to discharge his 
conscience, though his opimon should happen 
to displease/* 

t 

. Here we have a very striking coincideiice of 
sentiment, without the least pvobability of 
imitation. For no body, I dare say, suspects 
Colonel William Jephson of stealing this re- 
fined stroke of adulation from Valerius Mes^^ 
salla. The truth is, the same situation, con- 
curring with the 4ame corrupt disposition, 
dictatfed this peculiar sentiment to the two 
courtiers. Yet, had these similar thoughts 
been found in two dramatic poets of the Au* 
gustan and Oliverian ages, we should probably 
have cried out, " An Imitation." And with 
good reason. For, besides the possibility of 
an Oliverian poet's knowing something of Ta- 
citus, the speakers had then been feigned, not 
real personages. And it is not so likely that 
two such should agree in this sentiment: I 
mean, considering how new and particular it 
is. For, as to the more common and obvious 
sentiments, even dramatic speakers will very 
frequently employ the same, widiout aflfording 
any just reason to conclude that tb^r prompters 
had turned plagiaries* 



I - 
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VIIL If to this singularity of a dentiment, 

m 

you add the apparent harshness of it, espe^ 
cially whan- not gradually prepared (as such 
sentiments always will be by exact writecsi 
when of ^beir own proper invention), the sus^- 
picion grows still stronger. I just glanced at 
an instance of this sort in Milton^s curled grove. 
But there are others still more remarkable. 
Shall I presume for once to take an instance 
from yourself ? 

Your fine Ode to Memory begins with these 
very lyrical verses : 

Mother of Wisdom ! Thou whose sway 
The throng'd ideal hosts obey ; 
Who bidst their ranks now vanish^ now ap- 
pear, 
Fkime in the van, and darken in the rear. 

This sublime imagery has a very original 
air. Yet I, who know how familiar the best 
ancient and modern critics are to you, have nb^ 
doubt that it is taken from Strada. 

» 
" Quid accommodatius, says he, speaking 
of your subject. Memory, quam simulachrorum 
ingenies cojdas, tanqu^ addictam ubifue tibi 
Sacramento militiam, eo inter se- nexu ac fide 
aoii}ttnctam cobe^rentMique habere; ut sive^ 
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unumquodque separatim^ sive confertini uni- 
versal iive singula ordinatim in aeiem proferre 
velis ; nihil plan^ in tanta rerum herba turbe- 
tar, sed alia procul atque in recessu sita pro- 
deuntibus locum cedant ; alia^ se tota confestim 
promant atque in mediunf certh evocata prost-^ 
liant ? Hoc tarn magno^ tarn fido domestico- 
rum agmine instructus animus^ &c.'' 

Prol. Acad4 1. 

Common writers know little of the art of 
preparing their ideas, or believe the very 
name of an Ode absolves them from the care 
of art. But^ if this uncommon sentiment 
had been intirely your own, you, I imagine, 
would have dropped some leading idea to 
introduce it, 

IX. You see with what a suspicious eye, we 
who aspire to the name of critics, examine your 
writings. But every poet will not endure to 
be scrutinized so narrpwly- 

I. B. Jonson, in his Prologue to the Sad 
Shepherd^ is opening the subject of that; poem. 

The sadness of his shepherd is 

< . 

For his lost Love, who in Uie Trent is said 
To have miscarried; ^las! what knows the head 
Ofn calm river J wlumthejket have drown' d! 
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The reflexion in this place is unilecei^sary 
and even impertinent. Who besides ever 
lieard of the^c^ of a river? Of armSy we have. 
And so it stood in Jonson's originaL 

Greatest and fairest Empress, know you- this, 
Alas ! no more than Thames' calm head doth 

know 
Whose meads his arms drown, or whose corn 
overflow. 

Dr. Donne. 

The poet is speaking of the corruption of 
the courts of justice, and the allusion is per- 
fectly fine and natural. Jonson was tempted 
to bring it into his prologue by the mere 
beauty of the sentiment/ He had a river at 
his disposal, and would not let slip the oppor* 
tunity. But '^ his unnatural use** of it detects 
his " imitation.** 

f ♦ 

S. I ' dont know whether' you have taken 
notice of a miscarriage, something like this. 
In the most judicious of all the poets. 

Theocritus makes Polypheme say, 

Kflu yap ^iQV ciS* iTSo^ 6y(w xaxov, tog jxc T^iyopri, 
^H yap zj^av ig IIoKToy i^-iSXiiror ^p Sh yaXora. 
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Nothtfig could be better fancied than to 
make this enormous son of Neptune use the 
sea for his looking-glass* But is Virgil so 
happy when his little land-man Bkys, 

Nee sum ade6 informis : nuper me in littore 

vidi, 
Cixm placidum ventis staret mare \ '* 

His wonderful judgment for once deserted 
him, or he might have retained the sentiment 
with a slight change in the application. For 
instance, what if he had said, 

Cert^ ego me novi, liquidaeque in imagine 
vidi 

Nuper aquae, placuitque mihi mea forma vi- 
denti. 

It is a sort of curiosity, you say, to find 
Ovid reading a lesson to Virgil- I will dis- 
semble nothing. The lines are, as I have 
cited them, in the 13th book of the Metamor- 
phosis. But unluckily they are put into the 
mouth of Polypheme. So that instead of in- 
structing one poet by the other, I only propose 
that they should make an exchange; Ovid 
takeVirgi?s sea, and Virgil be contented with 
Ovid's water. IJowever this be, you may be 



' f 

suire the authority of ttie Priice ot^ the Latin 
poets will carry it with admiring posterity 
above all such scruples of februm. "Nbbddy 
wt)n(lers therefore t6 read in Tasso, 



Non son* ia,. 



• • t 



Da dispre^zar, ge ben nae stesso.vidi . .^. ^. ^\ 

N^I Hquido'del mai:, quan4Pil'^lt'f.hieri .^jj^. 

. Taceano i venti, ; jet ei gi?icfia senz'; ouda. . . ' , 

&ut of all the piiisiapp^iersof tpi^ fine orfginiail 
sentiment^ comipend me to. that oMer Italis^U) 
who made his shi^h^rd survey: himself, ia 
a fountain indeed, l?ut a fountain of his owi;i 

3. You will torgive my Mding on^^ other 
instance *^ of this vicious applipation of ^ fine 

^^ thought." ;; , ..: 



• I 



You remember those agreeable .verses of Sir 
Jokn Stichlins, 

t 

*' Tempests of winds thui^ (ak my stormn of 

grifef . • ' ' 

Cany my tears which should relieve my heartjT 
Have hi^rried to the thankless ocean cloudTs 
And showVs^ that aefdefl not at alt the cour^ 
tesy. 

VOL, II. u 
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^Wl^epr the. pAOj^plaiRS; have fenguUh'd for fjhe 






BrennpraU. A. lu. 8.. U- 

I don\ stay to examine how far tlie fancy of 
tears reMvhij^ the heart \i aHowaU^: ' But 
admitting the propriety of the observation,' in 
the sehte' ' the 'pofet intended it, the simile is 
applied and expressed with the utmost beauty* 
il accordingly ktrdck the best 'writers of that 
<ime. Sphat^ ih his histoty of the Royal So- 
^ety'y is taking notice of the misiapplicatibn of 
||[)hilosophy to subjeds olF Religion. " That 
" shower, ^ays he, has done very much injury 
*^ by falling on the sea, for which the shep- 
'^herd^ and the ploughman,' called in vain: 
^* The wit of nieh has been profusely poured 
•^ out oh Religion, which needed not its help, 
*^ and which was only thereby made more 
tempestuous : while it might have been inore 
fruitfully spent, on some parts of philosophy y 
f^ whk^ heife been hitherto bawren, and might 
*^ soon have been made fertile." j9. 25* 

Youi^e^ whitt wfafeidntwing here . is to joeke 
the contparisQD, so ^proper in its origiaaS ^se, 
just and pertinent to a subject to whiK^ it had 
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,a^^rdjty ia spe^kjng of Br dtxQ%ev'^ <)oing f^M^ 
Jto:tiie (^f^ l>jfi Ming iol^ it ^^t, tbi^/Aiflg 

i4ea of iaywy;^ bet. trwsjfefs tip«i kiN^ 1? tljp 
:CQ|fnp4r>ng thing. . Ile.woji^H (lofte^i tfce *b§Bfr 
dity^ hy running the QQfBp9ft9Qn Jofko tofS^ 
phorical expression^ but, I think, it does not 
x&mqv^ it Jtn >hort,^ for th^se* reasons, one 
flight fflaiiy b^ve ipferrM ^ Imi^tioi^ miifr 
j^ 4i^ p^F««tJiesis to caH>\og?per jov it-r" Tp 
V^se^ tlvit metaphor wlniiicb m pyice\^^fi po^ 9f 
our nation ttvrncc to ^knoffier pttiposf^-n-" ^ " . 






But d poet of that time has no better suppess 
in the management of this metaphor, than the 

Historian. 

' .• •., *•.'•■ 

LavB makes so many hexf^ the prize 
- OF the bright Carlisle'^ conqu^riBg iyes ; " 
. ;WbiGh she regards no moie, jdian l^ejr 
The tears of leseev beauties weigh* -^ , 
'So. h»Te I seen the lust (clouds' poiir '.. 
Info tBie Sea an useless shoiv^r ; . : . < >. 

4 

.And the vex'd Sailors curse the raiiiy .. 
;Ftrr >ybkih poor Shepherds praj^drin vain*. • 
i W'ALLER'iPbenta, ip. ftjj. 



•4* 



> 4. 
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. 'i , * 



The Sentiment stands thus: "She regia*ds 
** the captive hearts of others no more than 

u 2 
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^ those others — the teats of' lesser beautiesL^ 
Thus, with much difficulty, we, get to tears. 
And when we have them, the alluston to hst 
clouds U 90 strained (besides that he makes 
his isho^K^r b^th useless and h/yurious), th^t 
diie readily perceivtes the poet^s thought was 
distorted by indtathn: 

■■'■■' "! . • '-•.■. \ 

Xi The <;harge of Pldgiarit^ita is* so disre- 
putable to i gieat writer that one is not sur- 
prized to find him anxious to avoid the impu* 
tation of it Yet ^ this very anitiety serves, 
** sometimes, to. fix it upon him.*^ 

Mr. Dryden, in the Preface to his transla-. 
tion of Presnoy's Art of Painting, makes the 
following observation on Virgil : " He pretends 
^^ sometimes to trip, but 'tis only to make you 
^^ think , faini in danger of a fall when he is 
^^ most secure. . Like a skilful dancer on the 
^ Rope ^ (if you will pardon the meanness of 
^' the similitude) who slips willingly and makes 
^^ a seeming stumble, that you may think him 
'^ in great hazard of breaking his neck ; while. 
^^ at the same . time he is only giviiig you a^ 
*^ proof of his dexterity. My late Lord Ros^ 
^^ common was often pleased with this reflexioUji^ 
«&a''p. 50. 
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His apology for the use of- llus simile^ . and 
his concluding with Lord RosoommonV saitis- 
fiietion at his remark, hetray, I think, an 
anxiety to pass for original, under the con- 
sciousness of being but an imitator. So that 
if we were to meet with a passage, very like 
this, in a celebrated Vncient, we could' hardly 
doubt of its being copied by Mr. Dryden. 
What think you then of this observation in 
one of Pliny*s Letters, " Ut quasdam artes, 
^^ it^ eloquentiam nihil magis quAm ancipitik 
^^ commendant. Vides quitiine in summa 
^ nituntur, quantos soleant excitare claniores, 
^' cdm jam jamque casuri videntur."' L. ixl 
£p. 26. 

PrioRj one may observe, has acted more 
naturally in his Alma, and by so doing, though 
the resemblance be fill! as great, one is not so 
certain of his being ail Imitator. ' The versus 
are, of Butler 5 

He perfect Dancer climbs the Rope, 
And balances your fear and hope : ' 
If after some distinguished leap. 
He drops his Pole and seems to slip ; 
Strait gathering all his active strength 
He rises higher half bis length. 
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! With Wdfuder ym approve his ulight^ ^ 
And dWc ydwr pltaiane to your^Hi^Aft • ^ I 

. Though. the two last line^ se^m taken from 
the . applicatiou of this simihtude . in Pliny^ 
^f. Sunt enim maxim^ mirabilia, quae maxim^, 
^5 inexptctata, etmBximh periculosa'- . ' . 



1 ' 



. XI. Writers are^ sometimes^ solticitous to 
^nceal themselves : At others, they are fond, 
to .proclaim their Imitation. *^ It is when. 
^^ thqr haye a mind to shew their dexterity in> 
^^.con^nding witib a great original.-' . 






You remember these lines of Milton in his 
Com^USi , ) ' /. 

Wisdom's «e!f. 
Oft'tedksto'sw^et teftired Solitade, ' 
Wh^re, with- her best tiurse. Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers^ and lets gW)W her 

wings. 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes u^pair'd. 

On which th. Warburton has the ToUoycijjg 
note. " Mr. Pope has imitated this thou^t 



ft' 

6f 'iiAiTAWoiJ. * ifS 
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attd (a^ Was always his wiay virfieh" fee. WiiateiJ)' 
irtibroved it." ' 

' / . 1 1 .' . t . .•'...• . ■ i ' 

'*: 3p^r me^: sopae Goda ! oh, ;qt»\$Uy b^^ic ^^. 

/f T^ wholesome Solitude, tbe;iiuf^ Qf Sen^}! 

5^^ Where Conteiyiglatioa prunes, h^r, fgiBedj 

.. /''wings, • . , ' ^ .. ., ,:-«; 

'* And the frpe Soul Ipokis d^wn to pity;I^ingft.) 

'«>fe. Pbpfe has^ ftci only irifiprovM the har- 
«^ ittfo«y> Wt the «e*ise. In Miltbn, CGntem^' 
plMiMii^^ cttiled the Nurse i inPope, nftHte 
properly AS'olf/mJer In MiJton, Wwrfowiis 
said to prune her wings ; in Pope,^ Cwttem^ 
^^ plation is said to do it, and with much greater 
'^ ptopriefy, 'tk$ she is of a soaring nature, ahd 
'^ on that amount is called hf Milton himself,' 

^^^Chemb ContemplatiiM.'* 

. .' , 

One sfeeis that jWr. Pope's view was to surpisi ^ 
. his original ; " which, it is said, was always hi$ 
" way when he imitated." The meaning is, 
when he purpoiscly and professedly bent hifti- 
self^ imitation; for then his fine gentes" 
taught him to seize every beauty, artd Ms' 
wonderful judgment, to avoid every defect or 
impropriety, in his author. And thii distinc- 
tion is very material^ . to our passing a. rigjht 
judgment on th^, njent of finilbi^tom* It 'is 
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commonly ss^idj that their imitations fall short 
of their originals. And they will do so, what- 
ever the Genius of the Imitator be, if they are . 
fornied only dhia general resemblance "of the 
thought imitated. For an Inventor compre- 
hends his own idea more distinctly and fuUy, 
alid of , course expresses his purpose better, 
than a casual Imitator. But the case is difier* 
ent, wh^n a good writer studies the passage 
from which he borrows* For then he npt only 
copies, .but improves on tl^ first ide^;. and 
thus there will fr^uently (^s in the case of 
Pope) b© greater merit in tji0 Copyist^ than the 
original. V 

I. XII. We sometimes catch an . Invitation 
lurking ^Mn a licentious ' Paraphrase,"- i The 
ground of suspicion lies in the very ccanpbi- 
cency with which a writer expatiates on a bor- 
rpwed sentiment. He is i|S|y|ally fliore reserved 

in jadoming one of his owi>, 

• > • • 

, r . • 

I « > * 

1* AuRELius Victor observes of Fabriqius, 
^^ qUod difficilitis ^b honestate, qtiam Sol a suq 
^^ cursu, averti posset,'' 



; - ' . ' 

Tasso flourishes a little on this thought ; 

Prima dal corso distomar la Luna 
^ le stelle potr^, che dal diritto 
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Torcere un sol mio passo— 

C. X. S. 24. 

Mr. Waller rises upon the Italian^ 

" where her love was due, . 
So fast, so faithful, loyal, and so true. 
That a bold hand as soon might hope to force 
The rowling lights of heav'rj, as change he^ 



course/ 



On the Death of Lady Rich, 



But Mr. Cowley, knowing what authoritjr 
he had for the general sentiment, gives the 
reins to his fancy s^nd wantons upon it without 
measure. 

Virtue was thy Life's centre, and from thenc% 
Did silently and constantly dispense 

The gentle vigorous influence 
To all the wide and fair circumference 1: 
And all the parts upon it leaned so easilie^ 
Obey'd the mighty force so willinglie. 
That none could discord or disorder see 

In all their contrarietie. 
Each had his motion natural and free, 
And the whole no more mov'd, than the whole 
world could bt?. 

B11UTU&, 
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2. The ingenious authot of^tTiei Ohsisrvdttihns 
on 'iSpihiser (from which fine specimen of his 
critical talents one is led to expect great 
things) directs us to another imitation of this 
W)rt.,* ' ' ' 

Tasso had said, \ . , . , . 

Gosi a le belle lagrime' le piume 

Si bagna Amore, e gode al chiaro lun;ie. 

Ort #fech short hint Spenser has raised 'the 
following luxuriant imagery, 

The blinded archer-boy, 
^j Like lark in show'r of ram. 
Sate bathing of his wings, 
And glad the time did spend 
^ Under those crystal drops, 

Which fall from her fair eyes. 
And at their brightest beams 
. Him proyn'd in lovdy wise. 



« I 



3. I wilfjwst add two more examples of the 
same kitn!;'^ chiefly, because they illtistrate an 
observation, very proper to be attendied to on 
this subject; which is, ^ That in this^ dftpfay 
** \^\ borrowed thought, the Imitation wiM 
generally fall short of the Orrginrf,' even 
though -the borrower be the greater Ge- 






" nius." 



'Hie Italkn poet, jiisi now quoted,; -ss^s^ 
sublimely of the Nighty \ - 

»— Uscilji Notte, ife sotto Tali 
J. Men6 il silentk)-- 

Milton has given a- paraphrase of this* pas* 
aage, but very much below his origioftl,. 

Kow came still evening on, and twi^ijght gtny 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; - 

^lence accompanif d — 



« ' \ 



Tlje striking part of Tiasso'si picture, is,' 
^^ Night* s htinging in Silence nnder her 
wings^ So new and singular an idea as this 
had detected an f Imitation. ' Mitton contents 
himself, then^ with saying simply. Science 
accompanied. . However, to make ^mendsy ^s 
he thought, for this defedt, l^ight , itself , 
which the Italian had merely personized, the 
English poet not only personizes, but employs 
iu a very becoming office : ' 

Now came still ev'ning' on, and twilight 

. -gray 
H^ in her sober livery all things clad. 

Every body will observe a little btemishj, in 
this Une couplet. He should not have used 
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the epithet stilly when he Intended to add, 

* 
Silence accompanied — 

But there is a worse fault in this Imitation. 
To hide it, he speaks of Ntghfs Uvety. When 
he bad done that, to speak of her wings, had 
been ungraceful. Therefore he is forced to 
$9y obscurely as well as simply , Silence accom- 
pbni/'d: And so loses a more noble image for 
a l^ss nobfe one. The truth is, they would 
not stand together. Lively belongs to humau 
grandeur; wings to divine or celestial. So 
that in Milton's very attempt to surpass hia 
original, he put it out of his pow^r tp employ 
tb^ circumstance that oigst; recommended it/ 

He is not happier on another occasion^ 
Spenser had said with Iiis usual simplicity^ 

^' Virtue gives herself light thro' darkness for 
•*/to wade,** 

F. Q. B. \. 

Milton catched at this image, and has run it 
into a sort of paraphrase^ in those fine lines, 

*^ Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
** By her own radiant light, tho' Sun and Moon 
** Were in the flat sea sunk — 

CoMvm 



111 Spenser*s line tve have the ideSi of Virtue 
drnpt down into a world, all over dai^ened , 
mth vice and error. Virtue excites the light 
t)f truth to see all around her, and not only 
dissipate the neighbouring darkness, \ bui to 
direct iier course in pursuing her victory and 
driving {ler etaeoiy out of k; the arduousness 
of which exploit is well Expressed by — 4hr<f 
darkness for to wade. On the contrary, Mil* 
too, ill ^borrowing, substitutes the physical for 
the moral idea — by her own radiant light -^ 
and tho* Sun and Moon were in the fiat sea^ 
sunk. It may be asked, how this happened ? 
Very naturally* Milton was caught with thci 
obvious imagery i which he found he ' could 
display to more advantage; and so did not 
enough attend to the noble sentiment that v^as 
couched under it. 

XIIL These are instances of a paraph rastical 
licence in dilating on a famous Sentiment or 
Image. The ground is the same, only flou- 
rished upon by the genius of the Jmi#otor« At^ 
times we find him practising a different art; 
"jiot merely spreading, as it were, and laying 
open the same sentiment, but adding to it, 
and by a new and studied device improving 
upon it." In this case we naturally conclude 
that the irefinement had not been made, if the 
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plain and simple thought had not prece^4 tand 
given rise to it. You will apprehend my 
meaning by what follows. 

... . . . • 

1. Shakespear had said of Henry ly^^ 

« 

• • — He cannot long hold out these pangs ; • 
The incessant care and labour of his mind * 
Haifa wrought the mure, that should confine ' 

it in, 
-So. thin, .that life look' through, and will - 
. break out. 

Hen. IV. A. 4. 

You have, here,- th« thought in its fiiist sim- 
plicity. It was not unnatural, after speaking 
of the body, as a <case or tenement of the Soul, 
the mure that confines it, to say, that as thc^t 
case wears away and grows thin, life looks 
through, and is ready to break out. 

Daniel, by refining on this sentiment, if by. 
nothing else, shews himself to be the copyist; 
Speaking of the same Henry, he observes. 

And Pain and Grief, inforcihg more and 
. more, , 

Besieg'd the hold that could not long defend } 
Consuming so all the resisting stortf 

Of those provisions Nature deign'd to lend, 
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. A^ tl^t the Walls^ worn thin,, perajif tj^ 
1 mind >. , - : j I i 

. To lopk out thorough, and his frailty fij^- s 



4 • < ' J 



H^e we see, not simply that Xi/e^\s^^oiiig 
4p hreak through the infkm and ^qc^-ivpvn 
habitatiQBi^; hut, that the l^ind Jpo^i tj?ri?^ag\i 
5^nd ^nds Hill frailty, that it discopfajs^- ; :t|w(t 
Life will soon make his escape, I might add, 
that the four first lines are of the natifRe jrf;^the 
Paraphrase, coasidered in the lafjl; -.s^l^laf: 
And that the expression of the others is tpo 
much the same to be original. But Aye ^re 
not yet cotne to the head of expression. And 
I choose to confine my«ejf to the single pbyit 
of View we have before us, 

Daniel's improvement, then, looks like the 

Artifice of a man that would outdo his Master. 

> • ... 

Though he fails in the attempt-: for his inge- 
nuity betrays hirn into a false thought! Tl^P 
Trtind, looking through, does not find. t?i; 6u)h 
frailty, but the frailty of the building it inha^ . 
bits. However, 1 hare end^miured to rectify 
this mistelse in my explapation. 

■ • • • ' * 

The truth is; pai^ was not a m.an to' im- 
prove up6n Shakdspear« But nour (>oine8 a 
writer, that knew his business much better* 



y. 
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He chutefc to employ this well-wdm image, Of 
jather to alter it a little and then employ it, 
for the conveyance tf a very liew fancy. If 
the mind could look through a thin hody, 
much more one that was cracked and battered* 
And if it be for looking through at all, he will 
have it look to good purpose, and find, ^ot its 
frailty only, but much other useful knowledge. 

Tlie lines are Mr. Waller's, and in the best 
manner of that very refined writer. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser ^ men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
The Soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
I^ts in new light thro^ chinks that time has 
made. 

£• After all, these conceits, I doubt, are 
not much to your taste. The instance I am 
going to give, will afford yqu more pleasure- 
Is there a passage in Milton you read with m9jrr 
admiration, than this in the Penseroso ? 

Entice the dewy*feather'd sleep ; 
And let some strange mysterious dpeam 
Wave at his wings in airy stream ; * 
Of lively portraiture displayed 
Softly on my eye-lids laid* 
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r Would you think it* possible now that the 
ground-work of this fine imagery should be 
laid in a passage of Ben Jonson ? Yet so we 
read^ or seem to read^ in his Vision of Delights 

.' Break, Phanfsy,, from thy cave of cloud, 
^ And spread thy purple wings ! 
Create of airy forms a stream. 
And tho' it be a waking dream. 
Yet let it like an odour rise 

To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes 

Or musick in their ear. 

< ■ 

9 

It is a delicate matter to analyze such pas-» 
sages as these; which, how exquisite soever 
in the poetry, when estimated by the ^ne 
phrenzy of a Genius, hardly look like sense 
when given in plain prose. But if you give 
me leave to take them in pieces, I will do it, 
at least, with reverence. We find then, that 
Fancy is here employed in one of her nicest 
operations, the production of a day-dream; 
which both . poets represent as an airy form^ 
or forms, streaming in the air, gently falling 
on the eye-lids of her entranced votary. So 
far their imagery agrees. But now comes the 
mark of imitation I would point out to you. 
Milton carries the idea still further, and improves 

VOL. II. X 



finely upon it, in ti}e conception as we% m 
expFessi<^. Jonson evokes £uicy out of h« 
€dEi;6 of doud^ those* cdls of the mind, as it 
wer?, in wJtiicH during her interval& of rest, and 
when unemployed, fancy lies hid; and bids 
her, like a Magician, create this stream of 
forms. All this is just 9Qd truly poetical, l^ut 
Milton goes further. He employs the dewy-- 
feathered sleep as his Minister in this machi- 
nery. And the mysterious day-dream is seen 
waving at his tvings in airy stream^ Jonsoii 
would have Fancy immediately produce this 
Dream. Milton more poetically, because in 
more distinct and particular imagery, repre- 
sc^nts Fancy as doing her work by means of 
sleep; that soft composure of the mind ab- 
stracted from outward objects, in which it 
yields to these phantastic impressions. 

r 

, Yoiji see then a wonderful improvement m 
this addition to the origins^ thought. And the 
notion of dreq.in§^ wctvirig ^t the wif^g^ of sleep 
is, by the Wj^y, further justified by what Vir- 
|[il feigns of their sfiqlcing or rather flutterin|gr 
on the leaves of his magic tree in the infernal 
jregions. But it is curious to observe how thif 
improvement itself aros^ from hints suggested 
by his original. From Jonson's dream, Jafl- 
ing, like sleep upon their eyes, Milton took 
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hi^ Jkaiher^d skep, which he impersonates so 
ppope:Hy ; And from Phantasy's spredtdHtg her 
purple wings, a circumstance, liot so imme- 
diately connected with Jonson's design of 
creating of airy forms a stream, he catched 
the idea of Sleep spreading her wings, and to 
good purpose, since the airy stream of . forms 
was to wave at them. 

However, Jonson's image is, in itself, in- 
pompapatie. It is tak^n from a winged insect 
breaking out of its Aurelia state, its caxe of 
cloud, as it is finely called : Not unlike that of 
JMr. Pope, 

So spins the Silk-worm small its slender store^ 
And labours till it clouds itself all o*er. 

lY- JOunc. V. S5S* 

And nothing can be juster than this allusion. 

For the ancients always pictured Fancy ap4 

HuMAK-tDVB with;Insect*s wings. 

• ' .• • 

• XIV. Thus then^ whether th^ poet preva-r 

ricates, enlarges, or adds, still we freqaentl^r 

find some latent circumstance, attending hi^ 

management, that convicts him of Imitation. 

Nay, he is not safe even when he denies hina- 

jelf these liberties; I mean when he only 

glances at his original. ^For, in this case,* 

X2 
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*^ the borrowed sentiment usually wants some* 
*^ thing of that perspicuity which always at* 
^^ tends the first delivery of it.? This Rule 
may be considered as the Reverse of the last. 
A writer, sooietiin^s, takes a pleasure to refine 
on a plain thought: Sometimes (and that is 
usually when the original sentiment is well 
known and fully developed) he does not so 
much as attempt to x)pen and explain it. 

A poet of the last age has the following lines, 
on the subject of Religion : 

Religion now is a young Mistress heref^. 

For which each man will fight, and dye at 

least ; 
Let it alone awhile, and *t will become 
A kind of married wife ; people will be 
Content to live with it in quietness. 

&UCKLIKG says this in his Tragedy of Brenn6- 
rait; which is a Satire throughout on the 
rising troubles of that time. Butler has 
taken the thought and applied it on the sanfe 
occasion : 

When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears. 
And mak6 them fight, like mad o)t drunk, 
tor dame Religion, as for Punk. 
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Setting aside the difference between the 
burlesque and serious style, one easily sees 
that this sentiment is borrowed from Suckling. 
It has not the clear and full exposition of an 
original thought. Butler only represents men 
as drunk with Religion and fightiug for it as 
for a Punk. The other gives the reason of the 
Debauch, namely, fondness for a new face; 
and tells us, besides^ how things would sub- 
side into peace or indifference on a nearer and 
more familiar acquaintance. One could ex- 
pect no less from the Inventor of this humo- 
rous thought; a Borrower might be content 
to allude to it. 

XV. Tills last consideration puts me in 
mind of another artifice to conceal a borrowed 
sentiment. Nothing lies more open to disco- 
very than a Simile in form, especially if it be 
a remarkable one. These are a sort of purpu- 
rei panni which catch all eyes ; and, if the 
comparison be not a writer*s own, he is almost 
sure to be detected. The way then that re- 
fined Imitators take to conceal themselves^ in 
such a case, is to run the Similitude into Al- 
legory. We have a curious instance in IVfr. 
Pope, who has succeeded so well in the 
attempt, that his plagiarism, I believe, has 
never been suspected. 
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Tbe.irer&ei^ I have in my eye, are theie Bn^ 
oncBy addressed to Lord Bolingbrdce, 

Oh, while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gather^ all it*s fame. 
Say, shall my little Bark attendant sail. 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the Gale ? 

What think you, now, of these admired 
ver^ ? Are they, besides their other beauties, 
perfectly 6riginal ? You will be able to resolve 
this question, by turning to the following pas- 
sage in a Poet, Mr. Pbpie was once fond of, I 
mean Statius, 

Sic ubi magna novum Fhario de litore puppis 
Solvit iter, jamque innumeros utrinque tu- 

dentes 
Lataque veliferi porrexit brachia mali 
Invasitque vias, in eodem angustaphaselus • 
iEquore, et immensi partem sibi vendica^ 

Austri. SiLv. 1. V. I. v. 242. 

Btit^ especially, this odier, 

— immensae veluti. connexa carinas 
Cymba minor, cum saevit hyems, pro parte^ 

furentes 
Parva receptat aquas, et eodem voLvitu^i 

AUSTRO. 

SlLV. 1. I. iv, v. 120. 
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' XVL I t^fease jrou from this bead of Sm^ 
timents, with observing that w^ sora^mc^ 
conclude a writer to have had a celebrated ori- 
ginal in his eye^ when ^^ without copying the 
•'peculiar thought^ or stroke of imagery, he 
•* gives Us onty a 6opy of ttie impression, it 
•' had made upon him." 

1. In delivering this rule, I will not dis- 
semble that I myself am copying, or rather 
stealing from a great critic i From one, how- 
ever, who wiU not resent this theft ; as indeed 
he has no reason, for he is so prodigiously rich 
in these things, as in others, of more value, 
that v^hat he neglects or flings away, would 
make the fortune of an ordinary writer. The 
person I mean is the late Editor of Shakespear, 
who, in an admirable note on Julius Caesar, 
taking occasion to quote that passage of Catb^ 

O think what anxious moments pass between 
The bijih of plots, and their last fatal periods. 
Oh, *tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Fiird up with horror all, and big with death, 

^bs^rv^ •^ tifat Mr. A<)dboii was so sti-qck md 
••affected with the terrible gr(H»s of ^h9k^ 
f • s|)ear (i)[|. tbe paspage \t^ 19 ther^ co^sjdf^ritig) 
•• that, ins[)£%d df, jinita^fig :his j4«thor> septi- 
*• ments, he hath, before he was aware, given 
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^^ US dnfjr tiie copy of his own impressions 
*^ made by them. For, 

Oh, *tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fiird up with horror all, and big with death, 

are but the a€^tions raised by such forcible 
images as these, 

All the IntVim is 

Like a Phantasma, or a hideous dream 
— » The state of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, su£^ then 
The nature of an Insurrection." 

The observation is new and finely applied. 
Give me leave to suppose that the following is 
an instance of the same nature. 

2. Milton on a certain occasion says of 
Death, that she 



€< 



Grinn'd horrible a ghastly smile 



P. L. B. 11. V. S46. 

This representation is supposed by his 
learned Editor to be taken from Homer, front^ 
Statiul, or from the Italian poets. A certain 
friend of burs, not to be named without ho- 
nour, and therefore not at all on so slight aii 
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t)caision, suggests that it might probably be 
copied from Spens^'s, 

Grinning griesly-^ 

B. V. c. 12, ' 

And there is the more likelihood in this con- 
jecture^ as the poet a little before^ had caird 
death — the griesly terror — v, 704. Biit after 
all, if he had ^ny preceding writer in view, I 
suspect it might be Fletcher; who, in his 
Wife for a Months has these remarkable lines^ 

The game of Death was never - play*d moi^ 

nobly,' 
The meagre thief grew wanton m his mis^ 

chiefs, 
And his shrunk hollow eyes smiVd on faii 

ruin* 

The word Ghastly^ I would observe, gives 
the precise idea of shrunk hollow eyes^ and 
looks as if Milton, in admiration of bis ori^nal, 
had only looked out for an epithet to ]>eath*8 
smile, as he found it pictured in Fletcher. 

Thus much, then, may perhaps serve for 
an illustration of the first part of this Inquiry. 
We have found out several marks, and applied 
them to various passages in the best wrifers, 
from which we may reasonably enough, be 
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iflovifciS to ixMr an hhitBifon in point ^ $enw 
ttment* For what respeett t^ ^thar. pfnlt ^ 
Expression^ this is an easier task^ and will . be 
dispatched in few words. 

Oii3y y^ Will mdulge iVM M ^li db^fVdtibk 
»r tiv6, to J)ttivehl yoiit tjJtjftectf Ag frofii ft* 
'falot% thian { undeftstre to p^irfibhn. 



Wheti I speak of Bi€pri^shi% ttieh f 
to 6bnfitte myself ^ to single Wortls ttr Weh^ 
'^ toncfed^ or at most the sfruetore of a tpassaj^;"^ 
When Imitation is carried so far m to afiect 
the gehfenil oi^st of laiigiMge, e^ what we call a 
Style, no great sagacity is^ perhaps^ required 
to dete(it it Thtts the Ciceroniani^ if they 
were not ambitious of proclaiming themselves^ 
are discoverable at the lirst glance. And the 
h^ Rtwaft poetS) is well as the mottern 
Latin v^i^ifieM, ^re^ to the best ef their pOwetv 
f^h)g^n. The thit^ is perbapit %tiU easier in 
a iirol^ hmgiMige; €)C9pe<^i#lIy if that language be 
our own. 'MUton and Pope, if th^y have tivade 
but few poets^ have made many imitators ; so 
crftny, that w6 are veady to tcompkiB there is 
hardly tn oHg^al poet left* 

» Ahvtber 'peitit «<^ns of no H^per^^ ia 
iik {itesenk ioN^iry. I, knew^ it is ffsk:€^ How 
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far a writer casually or desighedly imitate? 

that is^ Whether he copites another from me^ 

mory only^ without recollecting, at thfe tiill%^ 

the passage from which his e}q)ressi0n h tiHiWti^ 

or purpobely, and with Ml knoxMltedgis of liiid 

original. And tiiis cohsidleratioii i« of MKi^h 

waght, as I have diewn at largfe^ wber^ th^ 

question is concerning the creMt tf the «%rp^ 

posed imitator. For this is a#ected by nd^J^Big 

but direct and intended imitatioikw But iS% ^^ 

are looking at present otily for tho^e m^}c% in 

thb expression which shew it not to be Ofi^ittll, 

it is enough that the r^iKifblance is ^u6il sis 

cannot well be accounted for bt(t on tlte sup* 

position of some sort of commer<?e; ^hefeer 

immediately perceived by the writer himself, 

is nbt material. Tis tm^, this obsdrv&tion is 

ai^licaUe to sentiments as well sis expresnon $ 

and I have ntft pi*etendied to^ive the preceding 

articles, as ^bdhy or ;even presucbpticois, ia 

all oaseis, that the later writer ' copied ihten**- 

tiohally from a farmer. Birt there is this id»& 

ference in the two cases. Sentiments may te 

strikingly similar, or even identical, without 

the least thought, or even efiect, of n jfrececKng 

original. Bat tibe idebtity df eatpf'essmH, eit*^ 

c^t in some few cases of no Jiiqicrtante, Js, 

in the same language,* nvfabre the writeir ifieaks 
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entirely from himself, an almost inlpossible 
thing. And you will be of this mind, if yon 
reflect on the infinitely varied lights in which 
the same image or sentiment presents itself to 
different writers ; the infinitely varied purpose 
they have to serve by it ; or where it happens 
to strike precisely in the same manner, and is 
directed precisely to the same end, the infinite 
combinations of words in which it may be ex* 
pressed. To all which you may add, that the least 
imaginable variation, either in the terms or the 
fracture of them, not only destroys the 
identity, but often disfigures the resemblance 
to that degree that we hardly kiiow it to be a 
resemblance^, 

So that you see, the marhs of imitated or, 
if you will, derived expression are much less 
equivocal, than of sentiment. We may pro- 
nounce of the former without hesitation, that 
it is taken, when corresponding marks in the 
latter would only authorise us to conclude that 
it was the same ot perhaps similar. 

I need not use more words to convince you, 
that the distinction of casttal and designed 
iinitation is still of less significancy in this class 
of imitatian9> than the other. 
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And with this preamble^ more particufaur 
perhaps and circumstantial than was necessaiy, 
I now proceed to lay before you some of those 
signs of derived expression, which I conceive 
to be unequivocal. If they are so, they will 
generally appear at first sight ; so that I shall 
have little occasion to trouble you, as I did 
before, with my comments. It will be suffi- 
cient to deliver the rule, and to exemplify it. 

I. An identity of expression, especially if 
carried on through an intire sentence, is the 
most certain proof of imitation. 

Mr. Waller of Sacharissa, 

• . v 

I 

So little care of what is done below 

Hath the bright dame, whom heav'n a£^tefih 

so; 
Paints her, 'tis true, with the same hand 

which spreads 
Like glorious colours thro' the flow'ry meads ; 
tVhen lavish nature with her best attire 
Cloaths the gay spring, the season of desire* 

Mr. Fenton takes notice that the poet ii 
copying from the Muiopotmos of Spenser^ 

To tbg gay gardens his utistaid desire 
IJim wholly carried to refresh his sprights : 
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There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 
Pours forth sweet odouf*s and alluring sights* 

We shall see presently that, besides the iden- 
^y of expression, there is also another mark 
pf imitation in this passage. 

IL But less than this will do, where the 
sio^ilarity of thought, and application of it, J$ 
striking. 

Mir. Pope says divinely well. 

Shall burning JStna, if a sage requires. 
Forget to thunder and recall its fires ? 
On air or sea new motions he impress'' d. 
Oh blamdesis Bethel ! to relieve thy breast ? 
Whea the loose mouQtam trembles from on 

high, 
Siiall graviiation cease if you go hf? 
Or some old temple nodding to its fall 
Foe £h^tres^ head reserve the hanging wall ? 

Essay IV. V. 123. 

No^ turn to Mr. WoUaston, an easy natural 
If r^ (where bi? natural ngiapiGiuer. i$ npt gtiffwed 
by a . qg^i^fi^c^l pedantry) and abouodmg 
in fine sallies of the imagination; and see if 
the poet did not catch his expression^ as well 



as the fire of his conception in this plaas^ fieoni 
ti^. philosopher : 

*^ At to the course of Nature, if a good man 
be passing by an infirm building, just in the 
Article of falling, can it hk expected that God 
shoiild suspend- 1 he ^orte qf' gravitutmh till hi 
is gone hy^ in order to his deliverance ; or call 
we think it would be increased, and the fall 
hastened, if a bad man was there, only that 
he might be caught, crushed, and made an 
example? If atnan^ safety or prosperify should 
depend upon winds or rains, must new motions 
he impressed upon the atmosphere, and new 
directions given to the floating parts of it, by 
some extraordinary and new influence from 
God?'' 

III. Sometimes t^^ original expression is inot 
taken but paraphr^scyl ; and the \frriter dis* 
guises himself in a kind of circumlo^ytipn. 
Yet this artifice does "^not conceal him, espe- 
{uatly if so]|)a fr^gmients^ as it yv^i^i. oi the 
invei^tor's phr^ise are fpupd disp^se^J^ i|i tbf 
upitation. - 

For in the secret of her troubled thought 
A doubtful combat love and honour fought. 

Fairfax's Tasso, B. iv. S, 70. 
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Hence Mr. Wallei*, 

There public care and private ^pMsion Jbught' 
A doubtful combat in his noble thought. 

Poems f p. 14. 

public care is the periphrasis of honour, and 
private passion, of love. For the rest you see 
--^isjecti membra poetoe. 

IV. An imitation is di«.>verable, when tiiei^ 
|s but the least particle of the original expres- 
sion, " by a peculiar and no veiy natural ar- 
rangement of words,'* 

. In Fletcher's faithful Sheph^dess, the 
speaker says, 

In thy face 

Shines more awful majesty. 
Than dull weak mortality 
Dare Mrith misty eyes behold. 
And live — 

• The writer glanced, but very improperly on, 
such an occasion, at Exod. xxxiii. 20. " Thou 
'^ canst not see uiy face: for there shall no man 
'^ see me, and Uve.'* 

y. An uncommon construction of words 
not identical, especially if the subject be the 
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same, or the ideas . simifer/ will look likt 

imitation. . - : 

•♦ 

Milton says finely of the Sicai^y * 

» 

-r- The Swan with arched neck 

Between her white wings mantling proudly 

ROWS 

Her state — 

I should think he might probably have that 

line of Fletcher in his head. 

. • • • . 

How like a Swan she swims her pace ! 

The expression, you see, is very like. Tis 
true, the image in Milton is much nobler. 
It is taken from a barge of state in a public 
procession. 

VI. We may even pronounce that a single 
word is taken, when it is new and uncommon. 

Milton's calling a ray of light — a levell'd 
rule in Comus v. 340, is so particular that, 
when pne reads in Euripides ijx/e KANliN 
o"a<p7)^, Suppl. V. 6*50, one has no doubt that 
the learned poet tratislated tbeiGreek word. 

• • • 

Again, Mr. Eope's, 

" Or ravish'd with the whigtling of a name,'" v 

VOL. II. Y 
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k ft>r lihfl s»me reason, if there were no otb^ 
points of likeness, copied from Mr, Cowfey> 

" Charm'd with th^ foolish whistlings of a 



name/* 



Transl. of VirgiFis O ! fortunati nimium^ &c. 

VII. An improper use of uncommon ex- 
pression, in very exact writers, will sometimes^ 
create a suspicion. Milton had called the sight 
Indifferently visual nerve and visual ray, 
P. L. iii. 620. xi. 415. Mr. Pope in his Mes- 
siah thought h^ mi^t i»ke the same liberty, 
but forgot that though the visual nerve might 
be purged from film, the visual ray could not. 
Had Mr. Pope invented this bold expression, 
he would have seen to apply his metaphor 
more properly. 

VUL Where the word or phrase is Jbreign^ 
there is, if possible, still less doubt. 

at last his sail-broad vans 

IjL^ spreads for flight. 

Milton, P. L. ii. V. 927. 

Most ceitainiy Irom Tasso's, 

— Spiega al grand volo i nanni* ix. 

And that of Jonsui in his SgoHMSi 



I 
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O ! wbat is it proud slime witt not .be)iiev9 
Of his own worthy to hetr it eyucJ prais'd 
This with the Gods^^ 

A. 1. 

from Juvenat'i 

nihil est quod credere de se 

Non possit^ cnvcklaudatur Diis cequa poteskaf. 

IX. Conclude the ^ame when the expression 
is antique^ in the writer's own language. 

In Mr. Waller's Panegyric o«i the Protector, 

"So, whew a Lixm riia/fces his dreadfal mane^ 
And angry grows, if he thatfir^ tcok pain 
Vo tmst bis youth, ajs^oaoh the fatetughly 

beast, 
He hefid^ to him> but fri]giite away the rest. 

The antique formality of the phrase that 
first took paiUf for, that first took the pains, 
in so pure and modern a speaker, as this poet, 
l6o1bs sosptcioiis. He took it, as h^ found it 
in an older writer. There are maay other 
marks of inutatibQ, but we had needed no oaom 
than* this to make the discovery : 

So when a lion shakes hit dr^adftil niaae. 
And beats his tail, widi courage proud> and 
wroth, 

y 2 
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If his commander come, who first took pain 

To tame his youth, his lofty crest down go'th. 

Fairfex's Tojso, B. viii. S. 83. 

X. You observe in most of the instances^ 
here given, besides other marks, there is an 
identity of rhyme. And this circumstance of 
itself, in our poetry, is no bad argument of 
imitation, particularly when joined to a simi- 
Urity of expression. And the reason is, the 
rhyme itself very naturally brings the expres- 
sion along with it. 

I." Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round 

vvith strings. 
That thou'may'stbe by Kings^ or whores of 

Kings." 

Essay on Man, £. iv. v. S05. 

from Mr. Cowley in his translation of Hor. \. 
ep. 10. 

" To Kings, or to the fovourites of Kings." 

S. " Such is the world's great harmony, that 

springs 
From order, union, fali consent of things." 
Ep. III. 395. 

from Denham's Cknvper's Hill, 

" Wisely she knew the harmony of things 
As well as that of sounds from discord springs" 
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3. ^* Far as the solar walk^ or milky* way/ • 

Essay on Man, Ep. i. v. 109;- 

from Mr. Dryden's Pindaric Poem ' to tM 

memory of K. Charles II. 

' ' • ' •••■ . ' 
" Out of the solar walk, or heavVs high way/ 

Though these consonancies chyming in the 
writer's head, he might not always be aware of 

the imitation. 

. -J. ^ 

XI, In the examples, just givw, . there A^» 
no reason to suspect the poet was imitotihg, 
till you met with the original^ Then indeed 
the rhyme leads to the discovery. But *^ if 
an exact writer falls into a Jlatnei^ ofi eaipfes- 
sion for the sake of rhyme, you ' mfty '^v'a 
previously conclude that he has spm^ precedent 
for it." 

In the famous lines, 

L,et modest Fdster, if he will, ^^gll' 
Ten metropolit^ms ir» /77ieacAif|g',^ieZ/«, ;[ ^; 

1 Ep. to S^j:ir$si v. i^l . -., 

I used to suspect that the phras6 bf ' j^reacAmg* 
fi;e// so unlike the concise accuracy of Pope, 
would not have been hazarded by hiih, -if sanie 
eminent writer, though perhaps* of aii older 
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age and kss correet taste than his ovrn, had 
net set the example. But I bad no doubt left 
Vfhen I haj^ned on the following couplet in 
Mr. Waller. 

YouFs sounds aloud^ and tells us you exceU 
No less in courage^ than in singing well. 

Poem to Sir W. D'Aven^t* 

Our great poet is more happy in the appU- 
eation .of these rhymes on another occasion. 

Let sneh teach others, who ^mselves ejpcell, 
And oeHstiM fi^ij> who have written weiL 

fissay on Crit. v. 15. 



^Phe^reason is apparent^ But here he glaticed 
the Duke of Bu^ingham^^ 

'* Nature's chief master-piece is writing welL 



XII. '' The same pause and turn of ex- 
pression are pretty sure symptoms of imita- 
tion.** These minute resemhlanees 4o not 
usually spring horn Ninture, which, when ^e 
sentiment is the sam^, hath a hundred ways of 

its dvi^ pf givuiigit t« ^% 
I. That.Bo];>le ii^s« ip, the esspQr on cntir 



**Fof fools rush in, where angels dar^ ftot 
trtad,*' . > 

is certainly fashioned upon Shakespear's, . 

^ — — ^ — " the world is grown so bad 

" That wrens make prey, where angels dare 
tK)t perch.** 

Rith. III. 4. L 8. iii; ' 

T 

a. The versei to Sit W. Trmttbfel ni Pas*, i; 

" And carrying \¥iih y^U all the world can 

boast. 
To all the world illustriously are los*.** 

from Waltei*'6 Maid"^ Tragedy ah^'d^ 

Happy is he that from the world retires 
And carries with him what the worlrf admires. 

p. 215. Lond. 1712. ^ 



;> 



XIIL When to these marks the same Rhyrw 

is added, the case is still hiore evident. 

» * 

" Men would be angels, angels woula be 
Gods.* 

Essay on Man, £p. I. v. 12^. 

Without all quiestioD frpia Sir FpUi<£^^il^ 

Menf wonld be' tyrants, ty^nts^ Wotdd W 
Gods: 

Works, Lond. 1633. p. 75. ' 



I 
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^ XIV* The seeming quaintpess and obscurity 
of an expression frequently indicates imitation. 
As when in Fletcher's Pilgrim we read, 

" Hummings of higher nature vex his brains." 

A. ri."^S. 2. 



I > 



Had the idea been original, the poet had 

« 

expij'essed it more plaiply. In leaving it thus, 
he pays his reader the compliment to suppose, 
that he will readily call to mind, 

aliepa negdtia centum 
Per caput, et circa saliunt latus ; 

which sufficiently explains it: As we may see 
from Mr. Cowley's application of the same pas- 
sage. " Aliena negotia centum per caput et 
" centum saliunt latus. A hundred businesses 
^^ of other men fly continually about his head 
^^ ' and ear^, and strike him in the face like 
I *f Dorres." Disc, of Liberty. And still more • 

clearly, from Mr. Pope's, 

" A hundred other men's affairs, 

• . - - ■ 

^' Like bees, are humming in my ears,'* 



Learned writers of quick parts abound in 
these delicate allusions. It makes a principal 
part pf vnodern elegancy to gl^ince in this 
oblique manner at well-known passages in the 
cl^^sicjSi, , 
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XV. I will trouble you with but one vaon 
note of imitated expression, and it shall be 
the very reverse of the last. • When the pas- 
sages glanced at are not familiar, the expression 
is frequently minute and circumstantial^ cor- 
responding to the original in the ord^r, turn, 
and almost number of the words. The reasons 
are, that, the imitated passage not being 
known, the imitator may give it, as he finds 
it, with safety, or at least without ofience ; 
and that, besides, the force and beauty of it 
would escape us in a brief and general allusion. 
The following are instances : 

1. " Man never is, but always to be blest'* 

Essay on Man, Ep. I. v, 69. 
from Manilius, 

Victuros agimus semper, nee vivimus unquam. 



2. — *^ Hope never comes, 

*' That comes to all."—^ 

Milton, P. L* i. v. 66. 

from Euripides in the Troad. v, 676. 

— eS', train T^siTsrai ^potoig, 

3*' But above all, that in Jonson's Catiline, 

" He shall die : 
" Shall w^s too slowly said: He*s dyings That 
** Is still too slow: He*s dead." 
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from Seneca's Hercules fur eM, A. i!i» 

** Lycus Creonti debitas poenas dahit : 
" Len turn est, dabit; dat : hoc quoqoe est 
lentum; dedit/' 

You have now, Sir, before you a specimen 
of those rules, whicli I have fancied might be 
fairly applied to the discovery of imitations, 
both in regard to the sense and expression of 
great writers. I would not pretend that the 
same $ treiss is to be laid on all ; but there may 
be something, at least, worth attending to in 
every one of them. It were easy, perhaps, to 
enumerate still more, and to illustrate these I 
liare given with more agreeable citations. Yet 
1 have spared you the disgust of considering 
thooe Yulgiir pamagies, whieb every bcKiy recM^l- 
lects and sets down for acknowledged imita- 
tions. And these 1 have used are taken , from 
the most celebrated of the ancient and modern 
writers. You may observe indeed that I have 
chiefly drawn fron> our own poets ^ wfcicb I 
did, not merely because I know yon despise 
the pedantry of confining one's self to learned 
quotations, but because' I think we are better 
abfc to discern *lfyose cfrcini>stanf!e*> \f Web be- 
tray an iniitaition« in our own language than in 
aory other. Amongst other reasons^ an iden- 
tity of words and^ phrases^, upon, which so 
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much depends^ especially in the article of ex^^ 
presskmj is Mily to be had in the same language. 
And you are not to be told with how much 
more certainty we determine of the degree of 
evidence, which such identity afibrds for this 
purpose, in a language we speak, than in one. 
which we only lisp or spell. 

But you will best understand of what im^ 
portance this afiSur of eoqnresskm h to the 
discoyefy of imitations, by oonstderitig how 
seldom we are able to fix an imitation on^ 
Shakespean The reason is, not, that there 
are not numberless passives iiv him very like 
to others in approved authors, or that he had 
not read enough to give us a fair hold of him ; 
but that his expression is so totally his own, 
that he almost always sets us atdefiance* 

YoQ will ask me, perhaps, now 1 am on 
this subject, how it happened that Sliakespeai's 
language is every where so much hk own as to 
secure hie imitations, if they were such, from 
discovevy; when I pronounce with soch as- 
sntanoe of those of our o^her poets. The 
answer is giv€si fdr me in the Prefect to Mr. 
Theobatdfs iBhakespear; though the observa* 
tion, i thmk, is too good to come fh>m thsK 
eritic. It is> that, though his wai4s^ agree- 
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ably to the^tate of the English tbngue at diat 
jtifiie, be generally Latin, his phraseology h 
perfectly English : An advantage, he owed to 
lis slender acquaintance with the Latin idiom* 
Wharfs the other writers of his 9ge, and such 
ethers of an older date as were likely to fall 
into his hands, had not onlythe most familiar 
acquaintance with the Latin idiom, but affected 
on all occasions to niake use of it. Hence it 
comes to pass, that, though he might draw 
sometimes from the Latin (Ben Jonson,. you 
know, tells us. He had less GhreehJ and the 
learned EngKsh writers, he takes nothing but 
the sentiment ; the expression comes of itself, 
and is purely English. 

I might' indulge in other reflexions, and 
detain you still further with examples taken 
from his works. But we have lain, as the 
Poet speaks, on these primrose ' beds, too long. 
It is time that you nqw rise to your own nobler 
inventions ; and that I return myself to those^ 
less pleasing, perhaps, but mjor^ usieful studies 
from which your friendly spUicitatioos have 
called me. Such as these amusefnents are$ 
however, I cann6t repent me.<of tbein^ rsince 
they have been innocent at least, and evttk 
ingenuous ; and, what I am fondest lo teopllect^ 
have helped to enliven those/many years ofi 
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iViendship we have passed together in tfai« 
place. I see indeed^ with regret, the approadi 
of that time, which threatens to take me bodi 
from it, and j/ou. But, however fortune may 
dispose of me, she cannot throw me to a dis- 
tance, to which your affection and good wishes 
at least, will not follow me. 

And for the rest, 
** Be no unplea&ing melancholy mine,^ 

The coming years of my life will not, I 
foresee, in many respects, be what the past 
have been to me. But, till they take me ftxMn 
myself, I must always bear about me the agree- 
able remembrance of our friendship. 



lam. 



Dear Sir, 

Four most €Lffectio$iat€ 
Friend and Servant. 



Cambridos^ 
Aug. 15, 1757. 
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an unity and even simplicity in the fable, 43. a 

good one, why not so essential to comedy as 

tragedy, 45. 
Farce, the author's idea of it, ii. 30. its laws, 96.. 

its end ^nd chamcter^ bow distipgiaishe^ &ivn 

a^pep of tragedy ^d icomedy, 98. 
F£EU»U3, righdy m^d^ the t^t of ppetic^l iperit, 

i 390, 
Fekelon, of the use of old words, i. 91. 
Vicjio^^ poetical, when cx^diUe, ii. \iQ^ thc^pul 

ofpoetfTy^ ii. 11. 
Fjlattei^y of the Birnian Emperors ejcces^ive, L 

330. import^ fropi th^ JfiiUif proyinpes, ^31. 
^pNxWELLE, M. de^ his opJUQJiQJ9 of the ori^a of 

comedy, i. 244. his notion of ^b^ ^raitia^ ii^ 75, 



^ait INDKX. 

' &(^ his conedies criticised) 90* his pastoraTi 
ctosured, ibid, his opinion of the uses of criti- 
pism, 105. 



G. 



Oeddes, J. E$q. his notion of the most amential 

principles of Eloquence, i. 381. 
QELLiuSy AuluSy his opinion of Laheriu^^ i. 306; 
^Genius, original, a proof of, in the particularity 

of description, ii. 126. similarity of, intwowri«« 

ters, its effects, 225. 
Georgic, the form of this poem, what, ii« 183. 
Greeks, their most ancient writers falsely supposed 

to be the best, i. 347. 



H. 



Heinsius, his idea of true criticism, i. SB. his ex- 
planation of a passage in Horace^ 148. thought 
one part of the Epistle to the Pisos inexplicable, 
269. bis transposition of the Epistle censured, 
272. 

HiPPOLYTUS, of Surtpides ; an observation on the 
chorus, i. 161. o{ Seneca, censured, 149. 

HOBBES, Mr. his censure of the Italian romancers 
in their unnatural fiction, ii. 238.- 

HOESLIKUS, his opinion of the fourth book of tb^.. 
Aeneis, ii. 154. 



INDEX. ^23 

!t{OMER, first iuYented dramatic ioutations, i. 42. 
, his. excellence in painting the effects^i the man« 
, nets, ii^ 157. . • 

JHoRA^CE,. explained and illustrated, passim^ his 

Epistle to the. Pisosj a cntiqisai on the Romi^n 
. dr^ma, Introd. to voL i. 15. the character of his 

genius^ 24. his JEpistle to ^ugustm^ an apologjr 
. for the Roman poets, 325. design and character 
: of his other critical works, 407. what may be 

said for his flattery of Afigustus, 330. fond of (he 

old Latin poets, 349. his knowledge of the world, 

379. 
Hume, David^ Esq. his account of the pathos in 
« tragedy, considered, i. 118. his judgment of 

Fontenelle's discourse on pastoral poetry, 218. 
Humour, the end of comedy, ii. 57. two species 

of humour, 59. one of tjbe^e not much known .to 

the ancients, ibid, neither of them in ,that pcr«r 
/' fection on the ancient as modern 3tage, 60. may. 

subsist without ridicule, 62. yet enlivened by it, 

64. 
JIvMNS, profane and sacred, why ^imilar^ ii* rSS. 

I, and J. 

iNVENTlOljr, in poetry, what, ii. lU. principally 
displayed in the manner of imitation, 158. 

Jester, a character by profession amongst the 
Greeks^ i. 235. 

Imitation, primary and secondary, what, ii. 1 1 3. 
the latter not easily distinguishable from the for^- 



5«4 pmvx. 

> taetf ibid; dievmat large in re«pMi ot the mai-^ 
ter oS poetry^ 1 15 to 176. of the manner\ )7€ to 
215'. iu painting, sooner detected than \h peetfy, 
why, 162, Ipiour it may be detected, 20^. and 
£^/^a^ Id A^. Moion^ throughotit. Why tie rules 
deKrered £»r it in the THscMtseonit^/ietitimy 214. 
confessed, ao certain proof oS an inferiority of 
genittB, 215, 2^16. accounted for ftnm habit, 217* 
^dm autiiority, 22 h from judgment, 229. from 
similarity of genius, 224. fk-om the natui!<e of the 
subject, 22«« its singular merit, 229. not to be 
avoided by literate writers without affeclation, 
234. 

Jncolumi GRAvrTATfi, a learned critic's interpreta^ 
tion of these words, i 20 L 

li^NOVATlON, in words, why aSowed to old writers, 
and not to others, i 8d. 

INTIIIO0E, when faulty in comedy, is. 39. 

JoNSON, Bm. a critieism on his Catiline, i. 135. 
hi^ Every man tmt tf his fnmour censured, ii, 
/sz 5jZl his Alchymist and Volpone criticized, 101. 

the character of his genius and comedy, i03. 

JPHIGENIA at AULis, of EuripideSy vindicated, i. 131, 

Julius Pollux, shews the Tibia to haie been used 
in the chorus, k 177. 

JxJNCTuatA Caluda, eKplsi^ed, i. 74. exemplilied^ 
firom ShakespesuT;^ 77* 

K. 
KiH)W|«£pa£ of the world, wbat^ i. 379, 



ivpEXi 3*9 



iuiBBtttus, his miines, what» i. d05. 

Lambin, his comment on communia supported) 1 133. 

Landskip^faiktino, whcfreio its beatlty cposists^ 

i. 71. 
Lex Talionis^ L 127. 
LiccKCEy of particular seasons in Greece and Jtome^ 

itsef&cton taste, i. 234, 295. of ancient wit, tQ 

what owing, 231. 
Lipsruis, his exlraragant flatterjr^ i. 382* 
I^NQlsrus, his opioioo of imitators without genius, 

i. 250. accounts for the decline of the arts, 265. 

his opinion of the wutual assistance of art and 

nature, 273. his method of criticizing, scientific, 

392. wherein d«fectiTe, 394. 
Love, subjects of, a defect in, modem tragedy^ 

why, ii. 34. passion of, bow described by 7Sr« 

rence and Shakespettr, ii. 144. by Cktjdlus and 

Ovidj 151. by Virgil^ 152. 
LvciAN, the first of the ancients who has left n$ 

any considerable specime&s of comic homour^ i. 

225. his AAEKTPTAN and AAIUeAI, 235. 



M. 



JMachinery, essential to the epic poetry, why^ 
ii. 166. 

Majuherbb, M. the character and fortMoe of his 

< 

poetry, i. 358*^ 



326 index; 

Manners, why imperfeot in both dramas, ii. 60. 

description of, whence taken, 129. 
Markland, Mr. an emendation of his confirmed,' 

i. 71. - 

Marks, of Tmitatioh, ii. Letter to Mr. Masmt. 
Mason, his Elfriduj commended, i. 148. 
Medea, of Euripidesj commended, i. 121. its 

chorus vindicated, 162. of Seneca^ censured, 122. 
Menage, his' judgment of ancient wit, i. 230. his 

intended discourse on imitation, 405. 
^enanDer,' why most adipired after the Augtatan 

age, i. 223. did not excel in comic humour, 225. 

his improvements of comedy, ii* 72. 
MtLTON, his angels, whence taken, ii. 116. his 

attention to the effects of the manners, 158. 
Mimes, the character of them, i. 205. defined by 

Diomedes; 206. 
Moderns, bad imitators of Plato j i. 234. 
Moliere, his comedies farcical, ii. 100. his Misttn* 

thrope Ki[idi Tartuffe commevkAeA^ 101. 
Money, love of, the bane of the ancient arts, i, 264; 
Morning, descriptions of, in the poets cooipared, 

it. 123. when most original, 126. 
Music, old, why preferred by the Greek writers, 

i. 181. why by the Za^wi, 182. 
, of the stage, its-rise and progress at Rome^ 

i. 168. defects of the old music, 182, 

N. 

Narration, oratorial, the credibility of, on what 

it depends, ii. 1 30. n. • - 

KovELS, modern, criticized, ii. 18. 



: •• " o. 

Ode^ its cbaraeter; i. 94. ita end, 270. the poet^is 
own odes, apologized for,- ibid. 

.Opinion, popular, of wrirings, under whiat enrcuoi^ 
stances to be regarded, i. 35o« 

D'Orville, Mr. his defence of the double s^ns^ 
^ofrerbs. examined, i. 358. 

Osci, their language used in the Atellanes^ i. 196« 

iOrwAY, his Orphan censured j i: 68. 

Ovid, the character of his genius, Introd. to i. 33, 
24. a conjecture concerning his Mkdeaj i. 143« 
makes xhe satyrs to be a species of the tragic 
4rama, 192, bis ^count of the mimes^ 205, 



P. 



Tainting, Landskipj wherein its beauty consists, 
i. 71. Portrait^ its excellence, ii. 49. difference 

• between the Italian and Flemish schools, i. 2 56, 
its moral efficacy, 375. ii'iferior to poetry, in 
what, ii. 130. wherein superior to poetry, 146. 
expresses the general character, 160. hath an 
advantage in this respect over poetry, 162. un- 
able to represent moral and (soonomical senti- 
ments, 168. . 

Passions, the way to paint them naturally, ii. 131. 

Pastoral poetry, its genius, and fortunes, i. 214. 

JPathos, the supreme excellence of tragedy, i. 116. 
.997. bow far to be admitted inta>fx>medy, ii, 75. 



the pleasure arising fj^cm, how to be accounted 
for, i. 119, 

Pati&rci;i.u$, VeUdus^. an admirer of itfT^noitcbr, t. 
229. his character, of PoD^MKiitis, 197/ 

V^mwuBj describes two pictures of PohfgnahiSf 
ii. 161, 

Pt^TOy bU opinion of Hvmer^s imitation$f i 67^ 
commends the Aeg^tian policy m cetaining ihe 
isp(ig9 o{IsiSy 181, his Symposium criticized^ 235* 
his manner ef writing, charac(^erised, 255. hid 

/ J^futdirusceosuxfed, ibid, his objectioa to poeferjr 
answered, 256. 

Plautijs, why Cicerc commends his wit, aiid Ho- 
race condemqa it, L 220. copied from the middle 
comedy, 223. his apology for the Amphitruo^ 
why necessary, ii. 42. preferred to Terence in 
the Augustan age, i. 228. 

Perron, Cardinal, his manner of criticizing Ron^ 

. sard, i, 594. 



PiOTS, double, in the Latin Comedies, admired^' 

why, i. 3 £4. 
Plittarch, his admiration of Menander, i. 229. 
Poetry, the art. of, wherein it ccmsists, ii. 3. the 
' knowledge of its several species, necessary jto the 
. dramatic poet, i. 94. more philosophic than his- 
tory, 257. tragic, its peculiar exoeUence, 897. 
bath the advantage of all other modes of twta- 
tioti, in what, ii. 17^« 
-^- descriptive, an identity in the subject of. 



^^^ 



90 proof of inatatioD, ii. 118. 
> ■ ■ ■ '■ * pui»^ ihe pri>p«r language of Pa^sdoo, i* 

104. 



roEts, old!, muck ed«e««i<$d by HiPae^f n M9. 
Ibeit apdlogy, 3S0. bkd tolAie^Sf rS4» ^dlttttatic, 
ft mlefof theiic obs^i^v&ii^e^ i. 105. b6d| efaattic- 
terited by MUtwi^ S7B. / 

PoLYGNOTUS, his simple manner, why aditiir^d^ 
under the emperors, i. 346. his expedient to ex- 
plain the design of his pictures, ii. 161. 

PoMPOKius, in what sense Inventor of the Atellane 
poem, i. ia«. 

Pope, Mr. honoured after death, by whom^ i. M9. 
Iiiff cetmare of a passage in iStte likdi ^ended^ 
^S9. faisjudgmettt(>fthe0lhlM>dk ofthe Tkebaidf 
ii. 191. his censure of the cbmpariiotis in Vitgil 
considered, i(n. hSs bpinioft of ittiitatioh, 234^' 

Pt!njssii^, Gkspat, bis landskips, iti what excM«tit| 
i. 70. ' 

Prodigies,' iticpiiry itttoj' the aibiSiot'li ^pinfM of 
that discourse, ii. 20^. ttn iAii^StvUioii ^ttoteft 
from it, ib. 

PuLCHRUM, how distinguished from Dulce, i. 109, 



Q. 



f ^ V -^ ' • 



' 1 « 



Cliri^tiLfAi^, bis judgment of tl^W ^i^dii, y. Mf ^. 

• of J^ii^^V tragedy of Thyesltes, 9%\ rf the pa-^ 
thetic vein of £uripides, 116. ef ^IMd's Medea, 
144. of the stat^of Music in hi^ tibft^,' lB2.nsf 

'£uripide^ use <rf sretitehces, 150;' df the ^ 

iOrteff cottAc writers^ 223t ^olT^efgct^^ iWt, «5. 
ai|d elegance, 226. of the licentious feasts of 'J^r* 



. ckuSf &tC. 21$, of J^scfioflus, 2^,9, Qf the false fire[ 
of bad writers, 250: his Qpinion o£ the necessairy 
inferiority of a. copy tp its. original^ hoiv far to be 
admitted, ii. 114. bis rule for oratorial narration^ 
ISO. A, 



K. 



Randolph, his Muse^s Looking-glassy censured^ 
ii. 53. 

• • • # . 

Bhtme, Jixomr fan e^^aiivtial to modern poetry, iL 11. 

BiccoBONi, L< hi^, obserFatipn of the difference be- 
twixt the Gr.^k wd French drama, ii. 43. u. a 
good critic, t^p^igh a, mere player, ib. 

IioB.aRT£LLya> , h|s explanaldon of a passage, in^ 
forced, i. no. 

KOM.AKS> muc^ addicted to spectacles, i. 3^9. ; 

Rc/^W^LC, his, waiters, i. 71. 



S. 



SlAtMASiys, what he thought of the method of the 
EpUtlcto the Pisos, Intr. to vol i. 25. n. 

SAPEttfiT^, the meaoiiig.of this word in A. P. i. 169* 

Satyrs, il^species of the tragic drama, i. 192. dis« 
tiqct from, ibe Atellane fables, 195. . 

-'— ^ — : of e^er Gi'^^c^, what, i. 194. 

——.why ZTc^nic^ enlarges upon thepa, L 202, 29S. 
their dipuble purposey200. style, 2^0. measure^ 



V • • •< 



ScALiGEii, J. what he thou^t of the Epistles of IIo^ 
raccy Intr, to i; i^. n. of the ancient Mimes, i. 
205. his vyrong interpretation of the Art qfPoc- 
trj/y to what owing, Intr. to i. 16. 

Sc£N£, of comedy, laid at home ; of tragedyi abroad; 
the reason^of this practice, ii. 55. 

$ciiOLAR39 their pretensions to public honours 
.{^nd preferments, on what founded, i. 399. 

fJcHOUA, of the Greeks, i. IS 7. Aristotle's trans- 
lated, 1-89. 

§ExV£CA, the philosopher, his account^of the mimes 
of Laberiusy i. 206. 

TT" his Medea^ censured, iv 121, 143. his Hip- 

/?o/y/U5 censured, 149. his Aphorisms quaint, 191. 

Sentences, why so frequent in the Greek writer^, 
i. 185. 

Sentimetjjts, religious, moral, and ceconomical, 

: why the descriptions jof, similar in ail poets, ii. 
136^ 145. ' 

Sermo, the meaning of this word, i. 327.' 

Shaftesbury, E. of, his opinion oi Homer'* s imita- 
tions, i. 67. of the writings of PlatOy 252. his. 
Platonic manner liable to censure, 253. 

SaAK£SP£AR, excels in the cuUida Junclura, i. .71^: 
how be characterizes his clowns, 200. his want 
of a learned education, 248. advantages of it, ib. 
his excellence in drawing chsiracters, wherein it 
consists,, ii^53. his power in painting the passion 
of grief, 133. bis, description of (economical sen- 
timents, original, 144. 

Statius, his character, Jii. 190. his book of games 
criticized, 191. 



Shielet, a fine passage fironi one of his plays, i 86. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, his character, i. \16. his enco- 
miDin on the pathos of tragedy, 597. 

Socrates, his office in Ae symposia of Xengphan 
and Plato J i. 236. n. his judgment of moral paint- 
ings, 375. 

Sophocles, the choms of his Antigone defended, L 
158, 163. n. a satyric tragedy ascribed to biro, 
193. a circnmstance in his ElectrM compared 
yBnih EuripideSy 259. 

Stephexs, H. his observations on the refinement 
of the French langruage, i. 90. 

STftABO, a passage firom him to proye the Tuscan 
language used in the Atelknes, i. 198. 

Style, of poetry, defined, ii. 10. 

Subjects, public, how to acquire a property in 
them, i. 219. domestic, why fittest for the stage, 
247. real, succeed best in tragedy ; feigned, in 
ccMuedy^ why, iL 46. 



T. 



Tacttus, a bold expressioti of bis, jnstified^ L lOS. 

Telemaque, why no new similes in tUs woA, ii. 203. 

TelefhCs, a tragedy cX Euripides^ i« 107. aaolher 
tragedy of that name glanced at by Barttce^ 108. 

TsifPB, Aeti&yis description of^ translated^ ii. M 9. 

Temple, Sir William, his sentiments on cbe pas- 
sion of ararice, L 265. his notion of rdigioos 
don in modem poets^ iLiliG. ' ' 



INDEX. 333 

Terence, why his plays ill received, i. 224. fell 
shortAof Alenander in the elegance of his expres- 
sion, 225. a remarkable instande of humour in 
the Hecyra, ii. 62. the characteristic of his co- 
medies, his Hetyra vindicated, i. 354, 355. a 
passage in his Andrian compared with one in 
Shakespear*s Twtlfth'-Nigkt^ ii. 1 44; his opinion of 
the necessary uniformity of moral description, 194. 

Tragedy, the Author's idea of, ii. 30. conclusions, 
concerning its nature, from this idea, 3 1 . attri- 
butes, common to it and comedy, 42. attributes 
peculiar to it, 45. 

■ ■ admits pure poetry, i. 101. why its pa- 

thos pleases, 119. on low life, censured, ii. 84. 
a modern refinement, 86. accounted for, 87. 

THAPP, Dr. his interpretation of conimuniaj i. 134. 
his judgment of the chorus, 1 46. 

TaiJTHin Poetry, what, i. 255. may be followed 
tQO closely in works of imitation, ib. 



U. 



Varro, M. TerentiuSy assigns the distinct merit of 

Cacilius and Terence, i. 353. 
Vatry, Abb6, his defence of the ancient chorus, i. 

148. 

ViCTORlus, of the satyric Metre, i. 219. 
Virgil, bis method in conducting the Aeneis justi- 
fied, i. 139. his address in his flattery o{ Augus-- 
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ius, 3312. his introduction to tlie third Geofgic 
explained^ 333. three yerses in the saxie, spu- 
rious, 34],. n. his moral . charaotcr, vindicated, 
403. his poetical, vol. ii^ Discourse on poetical 
imitation, throughout ; his book of games defend- 
ed from the charge of plagiarism, 181. why few 
comparisons in his works, but what are to be 
found in Homer , 201. 

Uncti, the meaning of, in the Epistle to Augustus, 
i. 349. 

Voltaire, M, de, his judgment of machinery, what, 
ii. 166. n. 

Upton, Mr. his criticism qu the satyrs,, examined, 
i. 202. 



W. 



Warburton, Mr. his edition of Mr, Pope ; Intr. to 
i. 26. and of Shakespear, Ded. to Epistle to Au- 
gustus, 287. and 80. his judgment of the intricacy 
of the comic plot, ii., 39. of the scene of the 
drama, 55. of comic humour, 61. of the double 
sense in waiting, i* 365. of the similarity in reli- 
gious rites, ii. 165# ' 

Whole, its beauty consists not in the accurate 
finishing, but in the elegant disposition,, of the 
parts, i. 69. . 

Wit, ancient, licenti^u^^ i. 230. why, 231. 

Words, ojd poes, t^^ir energy^ bow re^*ived, L. 89. 

/ 



INDEX. 335 



X. 



Xekopaon, an elegant inaccuracy in a speech in 
the Cj/ropaedia^ i. 99. n. bis fine narration of a 
circumstance in the story of Panfhea^ unsuited to 
the stage, 143. his symposium explained, 235. n. 
a conversation on painting from, the Memorabilia, 
translated, 375. 



Z. 



iZtuxis, his pictures, in what repute under the Em- 
perors, i. 346. 
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